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EXTRACTS  FROM  SOME  PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

- *o» - 

“  The  information  it  contains  on  most  points  is  full  and  accurate, 
and  it  is  put  together  in  a  clear  and  interesting  shape.  .  .  .  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  follow  Mi\  Adams  through  his  history  of  the  stirring 
incidents  with  which  he  deals,  but  we  can  confidently  recommend  his 
volume  as  containing  an  accurate  account  of  events  more  strangely 
weird,  and  more  pregnant  with  startling  results,  than  anything  to  be 
met  with  in  the  history  of  modern  times.” — Athenaeum,. 

“As  a  diplomatic  study,  and  as  referring  to  a  deeply  interesting 
episode  in  contemporary  history,  it  is  well  worth  reading.  The  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains  is  trustworthy,  and  is  carefully  compiled,  and  the 
style  is  all  that  can  be  desired.” — Saturday  Review. 

“He  marshals  his  facts  with  skill  and  judgment;  and  he  writes 
with  an  elegance  worthy  of  a  very  skilled  craftsman  in  literary  work. 

.  .  .  We  hope  Mr.  Adams  will  not  keep  the  public  long  without  the 
second  volume,  for  the  appearance  of  which  all  who  read  the  first  will 
anxiously  look.” — Standard. 

“A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  interesting 
people.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adams’s  narrative  of  the  resulting  complications, 
copiously  illustrated  by  official  memoranda  and  despatches,  and  by 
extracts  from  a  Japanese  version  of  the  events,  is  lucid  and  deeply 
interesting.  .  .  .  A  really  valuable  book.  ” — Examiner. 

“We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Adams’s  most  able  and  instructive 
work  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Japan.”— London 
and  China  Express. 

“  Mr.  Adams  has  done  good  service  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  future  writers  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
His  narrative  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  absorbing  character. 
Those  familiar  with  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  will  be  glad  to  peruse  the  clear  and  accurate  account  given 
by  Mr.  Adams  of  the  complications  and  tragic  events  which  marked 
our  intercourse  during  that  period  with  the  Mikado,  and  to  enjoy  the 
glimpses  he  is  able  to  afford  us  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Japanese.”— 
Leeds  Mercury. 

“  It  is  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  that  we  speak  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  instalment  before  us.  The  history  promises  to  be  in  all  respects 
an  important  and  authoritative  book  of  reference.”— Liverpool  Albion. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  Co.,  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


1865. 


Shimidzu  Seiji  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  Degraded  and  Decapi¬ 
tated. — Brought  to  Yokohama  and  rides  to  Execution 
Ground. — Execution  deferred  till  the  morrow. — Decapitated 
in  the  presence  of  20th  Begiment. — Head  Exposed. — Arrest 
and  Execution  of  second  Murderer. 


The  preceding  volume  ended  with  the  arrest  and  chap. 
confession  of  Shimidzu  Seiji  for  participation  in  the 
murder  of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  and 
brought  the  History  down  to  the  end  of  1864. 

The  assassin  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  the 
judgment  upon  him  was  that  he  should  be  brought  to  tenced  to  be 
Yokohama  on  a  certain  day,  and,  after  being  led  on  ^ddecapi~ 
horseback  through  the  principal  streets,  should  be 
decapitated  at  the  regular  place  of  execution.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  the  usual  privilege 
of  a  samurai ,  namely,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
by  the  process  of  Kara  Jciri  or  seppuhc .  And  this 
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chap.  was  perfectly  right ;  otherwise,  he  would  have  been 
'  18657"  looked  up  to  as  a  hero  after  death,  and,  like  the  graves 
of  the  celebrated  forty-seven'  rdnins,  pious  hands 
might  still  deck  his  grave  with  green  boughs  and  burn 
incense  upon  it.  It  was  necessary  that  the  natives 
should  learn  to  look  upon  the  murder  of  a  foreigner 
as  bringing  with  it  degradation  and  a  dishonourable 
death. 

Yokohama,  In  the  month  of  January,  says  Herr  Lindau, 
execution  Seiji  was  consequently  brought  to  Yokohama,  and  on 
a  given  day  he  appeared  sitting  on  a  horse,  his  arms 
and  legs  bound,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  his  moving 
them.  v  He  was  neatly  dressed  and  fresh  shaved,  and, 
though  pale  and  thin,  showed  not  a  trace  of  fear  or 
excitement.  Before  and  behind  him  walked  Japanese 
soldiers.  Some  were  armed,  others  carried  large 
boards  on  which  Seiji’s  crime  and  sentence  were 
written  in  native  characters. 

From  time  to  time,  after  the  manner  of  criminals, 
he  opened  his  mouth,  and  poured  forth  in  a  kind  of 
recitative  such  sentences  as  the  following  : — 

"  My  name  is  Shimidzu  Seiji.  I  am  a  ronin  from 
Awamori,  and  I  die  because  I  have  killed  foreigners. 

“  This  evening  my  head  falls,  and  to-morrow  it  will 
be  exposed  in  the  market-place  of  Yokohama.  The 
foreigners  will  then  see  a  face  which  has  never  feared 
them  till  death. 

“  It  is  a  bitter  day  for  Japan,  when  a  man  of  noble 
birth  must  die  because  he  has  killed  a  foreigner. 

“  I  should  have  known  how  to  die  the  death  of  a 
samurai  with  courage.  But  I  have  been  given  over 
to  the  enemies  of  Japan,  and  the  death  of  a  common 

criminal  awaits  me. 

♦  v 

“  Men  of  Yokohama  who  hear  me,  fell  the  patriots 
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of  Japan  that  the  rdnin  Shimiclzu  Seiji  has  not  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  presence  of  death.  ” 

At  four  o’clock  the  procession  left  the  streets  on  its 
way  to  the  execution  ground  at  Tobe.  On  the  road 
Seiji  took  what  was  to  be  his  last  meal.  He  appeared 
famished,  and  ate  eagerly  everything  put  before  him. 

He  also  drank  with  evident  relish  several  cups  of 
warm  sake ,  and  conversed  freely  with  the  attendants. 

By  the  time  Tobe  was  reached  it  was  quite  dark  and 
very  cold  ;  torches  were  lighted,  and  Seiji  was  taken 
off  his  horse  and  unbound.  Without  following  Herr 
Lindau  into  all  the  details,  it  suffices  to  say  here 
that  after  some  time  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa 
(Yokohama)  arrived,  with  other  officials,  and  it  became 
known  that  the  execution  was  put  off  till  the  morrow,  Execution 

x  deferred 

as  the  British  Bepresentative  had  insisted  that  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  20th  Begiment,  to  which  the 
murdered  officers  had  belonged,  should  be  present.. 

The  criminal  was  then  placed  in  a  litter,  and  taken 
back  to  prison. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morning  the  necapi- 
soldiers  of  the  20th  Begiment  arrived  at  the  execution  Eeg£f 
ground,  and  were  posted  there.  Soon  afterwards  Seiji  saent’ 
appeared.  He  sprang  lightly  out  of  the  litter,  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  place  where  the  executioner 
awaited  him.  He  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  care. 

After  he  had  spoken  some  words  with  the  executioner, 
an  attendant  approached  to  bind  his  eyes,  but  he 
begged  to  be  spared  this,  saying  that  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  his  flinching.  His  request  was  granted. 

He  now  pushed  with  his  feet  the  mat,  on  which  he 
was  to  kneel,  close  to  the  hole  made  to  receive  his 
head,  and  then  knelt  down.  Two  attendants  stood 
by  his  side  ready  to  support  him  if  he  showed  any 
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weakness.  He  then  made  a  slight  movement  with 
his  shoulders,  so  that  the  wide  garment  which 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  nape  of  his  neck  fell 
down  and  exposed  the  whole  neck. 

The  executioner  drew  a  long  heavy  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  and  held  it  out  to  see  that  it  had  no  notch ; 
then  he  put  back  his  wide  sleeves,  to  give  free  move¬ 
ment  to  his  arms,  and  raised  both  hands  several  times 
above  his  head,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  nothing  would 
interfere  with  him  whilst  dealing  the  fatal  blow. 
Seiji  followed  each  movement  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion.  “  Is  everything  ready  ?  ”  he  inquired ;  and  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  “  then 
pour  hot  water  on  the  sword,  that  it  may  cut  well, 
and  take  care  to  finish  your  work  with  one  cut.  I 
will  now  sing  my  death- song,  and  when  I  turn  to 
you  and  say  4  all  right/  then  I  will  bend  my  neck 
forward  and  remain  motionless,  so  that  you  can  aim 
and  strike  calmly He  now  twisted  his  features  into 
horrible  contortions,  after  the  manner  of  Japanese 
actors  and  many  a  native  picture  of  men  about  to 
meet  death,  and  sang  in  a  loud  voice  :  “  Now  dies 
Shimidzu  Seiji,  the  rdnin ;  he  dies  without  fear  and 
without  remorse,  for  to  have  killed  a  barbarian 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  a  patriot.”  This  done, 
he  turned,  with  his  face  still  distorted,  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  gave  the  signal,  and  then  stretching  forth  his 
neck  and  closing  his  teeth  tightly,  he  received  the 
death-blow  without  stirring  a  muscle. 

The  head  was  exposed  at  the  entrance  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  during  two  days,  together  with  a  placard  on 
which  Seijis  crime  and  sentence  were  written. 

The  second  murderer  was  discovered  some  months 
later,  and  did  not  at  all  answer  to  the  description 
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given  by  Seiji.  His  name  was  Mamiya  Hajime,  a 
Satsuma  youth  of  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tobe  prison,  in  the 
presence  of  several  English  officials.  Herr  Lindau 
describes  him  as  having  shown  the  greatest  cowardice, 
but  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  has  stated  to  me  that 
he  was  simply  stupefied,  perhaps  from  the  effects  of 
liquor. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


1865. 


Bakufu  prefer  to  pay  Indemnity  rather  than  open  Shimonoseki. 


— Choshiu  desirous  of  opening  it. — Arrival  of  Sir  H.  Parkes. 
— Members  of  Diplomatic  Body. — Payment  of  first  Instal¬ 
ment. 


chap.  With  respect  to  the  affair  of  Shimonoseki,  the  Yedo 


Bakufupre-  Government  informed  the  foreign  Representatives, 
indemnity  on  the  6th  of  April,  that  the  opening  of  a  new  port 

rather  than  ..J-  °  X 

shimo-  would  not  only  affect  their  internal  affairs,  but  also 


open 

Shimo¬ 

noseki. 


create  some  inconvenience  to  the  different  foreign 
Powers ;  that,  properly  speaking,  the  Prince  of 
Choshiu  ought  to  pay  the  indemnity,  but  that,  as  he 


was  one  of  the  daimios  of  Japan,  it  was  impossible  to 


permit  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Powers, 
and  therefore  the  bakufu  were  obliged  to  become 
responsible  for  the  money.  They  declared  that  they 
had  decided  to  pay  it  rather  than  open  a  new  port 
in  the  Inland  Sea,  and  this  was  natural,  inasmuch  as 
the  port  would  not  be  in  their  territory,  but  in  that 
of  a  daimio.  At  the  same  time,  they  stated  that  the 
difficulties  with  Choshiu  were  not  quite  settled,  and 
they  declared  their  desire  to  delay  the  periods  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  different  instalments. 

The  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  on  the 
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other  hand,  seemed  to  have  been  afraid  that  the 
shogun  was  intending  to  possess  himself  of  Shimo-  wes. 
noseki,  and  to  monopolize  the  trade  with  foreigners  opSfng  i°tf 
there,  upon  its  being  thrown  open  to  them.  They 
wished,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  open  that  port  them¬ 
selves  to  foreign  commerce,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  bakufu,  and  they  even  proposed  to  send  Envoys 
to  England,  invested  with  plenipotentiary  powers, 
and  bearing  an  address  from  the  Prince  to  the  Queen, 
in  order  to  effect  their  object. 

A  great  deal  of  correspondence  took  place  between  corres- 
the  Governments  of  the  four  Powers  as  to  this  between  the 

four 

indemnity,  but  its  insertion  here  would  only  weary  Speeding 
the  reader.  The  British  Government  always  showed  mdemmty- 
themselves  more  desirous  of  obtaining  extended 
facilities  of  commerce,  by  the  earlier  opening  of 
Hidgo,  for  instance,  than  of  exacting  a  heavy  sum 
from  Japan,  whilst  the  other  three  Governments 
pressed  for  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of  3,000,000 
dollars. 

Negotiations  with  respect  to  this  subject  mainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  different  Representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Consul  Winchester  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  consul 
British  interests  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Envoy,  charge  tin 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who  reached  Nagasaki  from  sTh.1  o£ 

•  P^rkcs 

Shanghai  on  the  27th  of  June.  M.  Leon  Roches  at 
this  time  represented  France,  Mr.  Portman  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Legation,  and  Mr.  de 
Graeff  von  Polsbroek  was  Dutch  Political  Agent  and 
Consul-General.  The  first  instalment  of  500,000 
Mexican  dollars  was  paid  by  the  1st  of  September  into  ment* 
two  English  banks  at  Yokohama,  to  be  held  there 
subject  to  the  expected  instructions  of  the  different 
Governments  as  to  the  disposal  thereof. 
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The  ex-Damagon*  of  Owari  had  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  chastise 

*  This  was  the  ex-daimio  of  Owari.  He  was  called  Sake  no 
Dainagon,  or  ci-devant  Dainagon.  This  rank  is  now  abolished. 

The  Dainagon  followed  after  the  Naidaijin  in  the  Council  of 
State.  The  Chiunagon  came  next  in  order  to  them.  The 
functions  of  the  Dai-  and  Chiu-  nagon  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Dai- jin,  to  whom  they  bore  the  same  relation  as  the  suke 
to  the  kami  in  the  sub- departments  of  the  government,  or  as 
the  taiyu  and  slioyu  to  the  kid  in  the  departments.  After  the 
committal  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the 
Military  Class,  the  titles  of  Dainagon  and  Chiunagon  were  still 
conferred  on  nobles  of  the  Mikado’s  court,  and  on  the  daimios 
called  the  Gro-san-ke,  descended  from  Iyeyasu  (vol.  i.  p.  67).  The 
Dainagon  were  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people. — E.  S» 
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Chbshiu,  after  tire  failure  of  the  attempt  of  that  clan 
upon  Kioto.  It  appears  that  there  were  two  parties 
in  the  clan,  one  of  which  had  abstained  from  taking 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  capital,  and  after  its  failure 
they  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  local 
government,  and  had  either  condemned  to  domiciliary 
confinement  or  to  imprisonment  Masuda,  Fukubara, 
Kunishi,  and  all  those  who  were  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  clan  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  They 
had  also  confined  the  Prince  and  his  son  in  a  temple, 
thereby  offending  the  general  body  of  their  fellow- 
clansmen,  who  stigmatized  the  authors  of  these 
measures  as  the  Vulgar  View  Party.  The  latter 
retorted  by  arresting  their  traducers,  and  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  expression  of  such  opinions. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
invading  army  appeared  on  the  frontier,  the  Vulgar 
View  Party  dismantled  the  batteries  placed  at  the 
most  important  strategical  points,  and  barred  the 
doors  of  every  house  in  their  capital.  They  then 
invited  in  the  officials  of  the  bakufu,  decapitated 
Masuda,  Fukubara,  and  Kunishi,  as  well  as  thirteen 
other  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  their  heads  as  an 
atonement  for  their  offences. 

Owari  having  received  the  report  of  the  bakufu 
officials,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  five 
kuges  remaining  out  of  the  seven  who  had  originally 
taken  refuge  in  Chbshiu.  Of  the  other  two,  one  had 
died  there,  whilst  another  had  removed  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  province.*  The  five  were  placed  in  the 
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#  This  was  Sawa  Nobuyoshi.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1873,  just  as  he  was  starting  for  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  Japanese  Envoy. 

He  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
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custody  of  Satsuma,  Chikuzen,  and  Higo,  and  they 
were  forced  to  give  guarantees  of  sincere  contrition, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  bakufu.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1865,  the  army  was  withdrawn  to  Ozaka, 
and  rumours  became  current  that,  as  the  expedition 
against  Choshiu  was  over,  the  shbgun  would  shortly 
proceed  in  person  to  that  city,  in  order  to  determine 
the  punishment  of  the  daimios  of  the  rebellious  clan. 

But  matters  in  Choshiu  were  still  by  no  means 
settled.  In  the  same  month  of  February,  a  certain 
Takasugi  Shinsaku  took  up  arms  in  the  territory  of 
the  clan.  When  the  Vulgar  View  Party  originally 
placed  the  three  hards  in  confinement,  they  also  tried 
to  arrest  Takasugi,  who  escaped  by  a  miracle,  and  fled 
to  Chikuzen.  When  he  heard  of  the  decapitation  of 
the  hards  and  other  members  of  his  party,  his  indig¬ 
nation  was  extreme.  He  returned  to  Shimonoseki 

in  Japan,  and  claimed  descent  from  Shotoku  Taishi,  a  prince 
wlio  was  most  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Japan.  He  was  born  in  1836.  After  accompanying  the  other 
six  nobles  to  Choshiu,  he  headed  an  unsuccessful  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  the  shogun  in  the  province  of 
Tamba.  Having  returned  to  Choshiu,  he  passed  over  into 
Shikoku,  and  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  shogun.  He  returned  from  exile  in  1868,  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  and  in  1870  became 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  post  he  held  till  August,  1871. 
His  learning,  though  perhaps  not  profound,  was  exceeded  by 
that  of  but  few  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  history  and  antiquities.  He  possessed  varied  accom¬ 
plishments,  was  an  artist,  and  shone  particularly  in  conversation. 
His  manners,  feelings,  and  tastes  were  eminently  those  of  a 
gentleman,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindly  disposition  will 
long  be  remembered  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  either 
officially  or  privately. — E.  S. 

To  this  description  I  give  my  cordial  assent,  from  personal 
experience. 
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with  the  intention  of  ousting  the  Vulgar  View  Party,  clmF‘ 
and  of  restoring  the  previous  state  of  things,  and  aises- 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  parts  to  summon 
troops  to  his  aid.  According  to  the  Kinse  Shiriaku , 
from  which  I  am  now  quoting,  so  far  back  as  1863, 
when  the  house  of  Mori  began  to  plan  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreigners,  Takasugi  had  arrived  at  the  con-  Takasugi 

s*  Shmsaku 

elusion  that  the  luxurious  samurai  class  was  ot  no  had 

organized 

practical  value  in  the  field,  and  he  had  obtained  per-  in 
mission  from  the  authorities  of  the  han  to  organize 
troops  on  a  new  system.  This  consisted  in  breaking 
through  the  prejudice  which  existed  in  favour  of 
birth,  in  selecting  strong  able-bodied  men  from  the 
common  people  as  well  as  from  the  samurai  class,  and 
in  fixing  at  a  high  rate  the  pay  of  the  battalions 
which  he  thus  formed.  The  strictest  discipline  was 
enforced,  and  even  the  most  ruffianly  vagabonds 
willingly  obeyed  him.  These  were  the  kiheitai, 
or  “  irregular  troops,”  *  already  mentioned.  Many 
rdnins  from  various  clans  who  were  then  in  Choshiu 
joined  the  kilieitai.  When  Takasugi  fled  to  Chikuzen, 
they  dispersed  into  hiding,  but  upon  intelligence 
of  his  proclamation,  five  hundred  men  came  flocking  dred  m 
to  join  him.  Takasugi  then  attacked  the  government 
offices  at  Shimonoseki,  seized  all  the  ammunition  he 

could  find,  and  ordered  the  rich  merchants  of  the  town 

% 

to  supply  him  with  money.  Having  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  arms,  he  next  prepared  to 
attack  the  Castle  of  Hagi  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

The  Vulgar  View  Party  were  terribly  alarmed, 
reported  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  to  the 
bakufu,  and  carrying  the  prince  and  his  son  into 


Five  hun- 
men 
join  him. 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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c?nR  the  castle,  sent  orders  throughout  the  two  provinces 
^865.  (Nagato  and  Suwo)  for  the  speedy  chastisement  of  the 
rebels,  as  Takasugi’s  party  had,  of  course,  become 
from  attacking  the  party  who  had  possession  of  the 
prince.  The  common  people  were  also  forbidden  to 
sell  food  or  clothing  to  the  irregular  troops,  but 
the  vulgar  the  two  sides  coming  to  blows,  the  Vulgar  View  Party 
Party.  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  after  three  days’  fighting 
were  compelled  to  retreat  and  defend  the  Castle  of 
Hagi.  There  they  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  victorious  irregulars,  when  peace  was  arranged 
through  the  medium  of  a  third  party.  Takasugi 
and  his  friends  decapitated  the  chiefs  of  the  Vulgar 
View  Party,  and  pilloried  them  in  his  camp.  From 
Dissension  this  moment  dissension  ceased,  and  the  whole  clan 

ceases  in  7 

the  clan.  WOrked  for  one  common  object.  Takasugi’s  party 
carried  off  the  prince  and  his  son  to  Yamaguchi. 

Having  thus  far  been  successful,  Takasugi  and  his 
friends  took  counsel.  It  was  evident  that  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  bakufu  in  attempting  to  punish  the 
clan  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  execution  of  the 
three  hards;  and,  besides,  the  Government  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  recommence  hostile  operations  as  soon  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  recent  proceedings.  The 
only  course  left  for  Takasugi’s  party  was  to  make  a 
determined  resistance,  and,  if  necessary,  by  laying 
down  their  own  lives  to  soothe  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them  in  death.  These  ideas  being 
communicated  to  their  followers  were  received  with 
universal  enthusiasm. 

satsuma  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  fight  in  Kioto 
andtreats”’  the  Satsuma  men  were  particularly  instrumental  in 
soners  well.  the  defeat  of  those  of  Choshiu.  The  former  now 
began  to  regret  the  course  they  had  taken  on  that 
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occasion.  The  wiser  among  them  reflected  that  it 
was  a  bad  policy  for  the  Japanese  to  wrangle  and 
fight  among  themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  conducted 
from  one  centre,  and  for  the  nation  to  be  united  in 
defence  of  the  empire.*  .The  Choshiu  prisoners  were 
therefore  treated  by  Satsuma  with  great  kindness, 
and  were  sent  back  with  presents  to  their  country. 

Amongst  the  leading  spirits  in  Satsuma  was  Saigo 
Kichinoske.  He  sent  a  secret  messenger  to  Choshiu, 
to  negotiate  a  common  understanding  between  the  two 
clans.  There  was  much  discussion  on  the  subject, 
some  thinking  that  if,  when  their  existence  was 
hanging  by  a  hair,  they  were  to  enter  into  relations 
with  another  clan,  posterity  would  condemn  them 
as  cowards.  Other  counsels  however  prevailed,  and 
the  enmity  between  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  ceased. 

Saigo,  says  the  Kinse  Shiriahu,  spent  the  time 
between  1854  and  1859  in  Kioto  and  Ozaka.  Being 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  course  things  were  taking, 
and  possessing  definite  views  of  his  own,  he  gradually 
formed  a  party,  but  when  Ii  Kamon  no  Kami  came 
into  power  as  regent,  he  returned  to  his  native 
province.  During  his  residence  in  Kioto  he  had 
become  intimate  with  a  bonze  named  Gassho,  who  was 
arrested  in  1858,f  but  made  his  escape,  and  fleeing 
to  Satsuma,  found  refuge  in  Saigo’s  house.  Having 
explained  to  the  latter  the  state  of  things  at  the 
capital,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Ii  Kamon  no 
Kami,  he  said,  “Seeing  that  matters  .have  come  to 

*  Here  we  perceive  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  regime, 
the  monarchical  system,  rather  than  a  mere  change  of  dynasty  in 
the  shogunate. 

t  Probably  by  order  of  the  regent. 
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this  pass,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  killed,  rather  than 
die  at  the  hand  of  some  traitor,  it  is  better  to  jump 
into  the  sea,  and  make  an  end  of  ourselves.” 

Saigo  agreeing,  they  went  secretly  by  night,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
moonlight  night,  and  a  boat  was  just  passing  the 
spot.  The  boatmen,  seeing  what  had  occurred, 
rescued  them,  and  found  them  both  to  be  perfectly 
insensible.  Saigo  was  recalled  to  life  with  great 
difficulty,  but  Gassho  was  already  dead.  When  the 
Satsuma  authorities  heard  of  this,  they  feared  the 

*  A 

comments  of  the  bakufu,  and  exiled  Saigo  to  Oshima, 
a  neighbouring  island,  whither  he  had  already  been 
twice  banished.  Afterwards,  he  was  allowed  by 
special  favour  to  return  to  his  home,  and  in  1865  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  Satsuma.  Indeed,  he  has  always  been  a 
favourite  with  the  samurai  of  the  clan,  and  yet, 
though  constantly  mixed  up  with  politics,  he  is  at 
heart  fonder  of  the  chase,  and  still  prefers,  gun  in 
hand,  a  day’s  shooting  on  his  native  hills  to  the 
sedentary  life  of  an  official  in  the  Eastern  capital. 

The  secret  understanding  between  Satsuma  and 
Choshiu  was  still  unknown  to  the  bakufu,  and  the 
shogun  had  again  proclaimed  his  intention  of  chas¬ 
tising  the  latter  clan,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  advocated  a  different  policy. 

However,  in  the  month  of  July  the  shogun 
started  from  Yedo  by  land,  and  had  an  audience  of 
the  Mikado  on  the  day  following  his  arrival  in  Kioto. 
The  march  of  the  troops  of  the  vassal  daimios  was 
much  impeded  by  the  swollen  condition  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  post  towns  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  the 
last  of  whom  only  reached  Ozaka  fifty-three  days 
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after  his  Highness.  Four  out  of  the  five  ministers  CmP' 
generally  composing  his  chief  council  accompanied  AccJ?n^ 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  their  absence,  together  with  fouro^  tL 
the  Ruler,  was  naturally  productive  of  inconvenience  ro]lu' 
to  the  foreign  Representatives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1865. 


Proposition  to  remit  two-tliirds  of  Shimonoseki  Indemnity  in 
return  for  certain  concessions. — The  four  Representatives 
proceed  to  Ozaka. — Interviews  with  various  Bakufu 
officials. — rDifficulty  to  obtain  Imperial  sanction  to  Treaties 
and  to  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Ozaka. — Ten  days’  delay. — 
Dismissal  of  two  of  Rojiuby  Emperor. — Sanction  to  Treaties 
ultimately  obtained  on  condition  that  Hiogo  shall  never  be 
opened. — Account  in  Kinse  ShiriaJcu. — Refusal  of  Shogun’s 
offer  to  resign. 


chap.  In  the  month  of  October  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  having 
Proposition  been  instructed  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  were 
two-thirds  willing  that  two -thirds  of  the  Shimonoseki  indemnity 


of  Shimo- 
nos^ki 


concessions. 


indemnity  remitted  in  return  for  the  prompt  opening 

fo/certain  of  the  port  of  Hiogo  and  the  city  of  Ozaka,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado,  and  the 
regularization  of  the  tariff  on  a  basis  of  five  per  cent., 
found  that  his  colleagues  of  France,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  now  all  concurred  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  As  the  shogun  and  most  of  his  chief  council 
were  still  at  Ozaka,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Representa¬ 
tives  that  it  would  be  a  politic  step  to  proceed  to  that 
city,  in  order  to  discuss  the  matters  in  question  with 
the  majority  of  the  rojiu.  “  And  the  appearance  of  a 
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fleet  in  those  waters  could  hardly  fail/’  Sir  Harry  CPyP- 
Parkes  remarked,  “  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  both 
on  the  daimios  who  surrounded  the  court  at  Kioto, 
and  who  had  had  little  opportunity  of  satisfying 
themselves  of  the  power  of  the  foreigners,  and  also  on 
the  people  generally  in  the  vicinity,  whom  it  would 
be  well  to  accustom  somewhat  to  the  sight  of  foreign 
visitors.” 

The  squadron,  consisting  of  five  English  vessels,  The  four 
three  French,  and  one  Dutch,  left  Yokohama  on  the  ^ed8 to0' 
1st  of  November,  and  arrived  off  Hiogo  on  the  4th,  0zaka‘ 
with  the  four  Representatives,  the  United  States’ 

Charge  d’ Affaires  being  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships.  The  Representatives  found  no  difficulty  in 
opening  communication  with  the  rojiu  at  Ozaka. 

“They  had  heard,”  writes  Sir  H.  Parkes  on  the  14th 
of  November,  off  Hiogo,  onboard  the  “Princess  Royal,” 
carrying  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  King,  “  of  our 
intended  visit,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  admit  our 
right  of  access  to  them.  Some  delay  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  absence  at  Kioto,  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  of  the  Tycoon  and  two  of  their  number,  and 
the  distance  of  this  anchorage  from  Ozaka,  and 
several  days  of  unfavourable  weather,  had  unavoid¬ 
ably  interfered  with  the  transaction  of  business. 

During  the  ten  days  that  have  elapsed  since  our 
arrival,  our  officers  have  visited  Ozaka  on  three 
occasions,  to  make  arrangements  for  conferences 
between  the  foreign  Representatives  and  the  Japanese 
ministers,  and  two  important  interviews  have  taken 
place  at  this  anchorage,  the  latter  preferring  to  visit 
the  Representatives  on  board  their  vessels  to  receiving 
them  on  shore  either  at  Hiogo  or  Ozaka.” 

The  first  of  these  interviews  took  place  on  the 

YOL.  II,  .  c 
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11th;  Abe  Bungo  no  Kami,  one  of  the  rojiu,  and 
two  other  officials,  being  first  received  on  board  the 
English  flagship  by  the  Representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  Minister  of  France  on  board  the 
French  frigate.  The  discussion  in  both  cases  is  said 
to  have  been  substantially  the  same  ;  the  account  of  it 
which  follows  is  taken  from  Sir  Harry  Parkes’s 
despatch. 

Abe  stated  that  the  shogun  had  made  but  little 
advance  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  towards 
obtaining;  the  sanction  of  the  Mikado  to  the  treaties, 

rj 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  October,  1864  (see 
vol.  i.  p.*  459),  the  ministers  had  assured  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  they  would  use  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  Emperor’s  ratification,  and  that  Sir  R.  Alcock  and 
the  others  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  “  Tycoon  ”  on 
the  subject. 

A^tOf°pen-  Abe  also  gajq  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shogun, 

6zaka.and  the  opposition  to  foreign  intercourse  was  still  too 
strong  to  allow  of  his  giving  fresh  opportunities  for  its 
extension  by  opening  Hiogo  and  Ozaka.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
conciliation  of  adverse  opinions,  that  the  hostile 
daimios  had  abandoned  their  advocacy  of  active 
opposition,  and  that  if  the  Mikado’s  approval  of  these 
treaties  were  once  obtained,  all  obstructions  to  foreign 
intercourse  would  disappear. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  observed,  in  reply,  that  whether  this 
sanction  was  given  or  withheld,  the  scrupulous  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  treaties  would  be  insisted  upon  ;  and 
also  that,  as  the  shogun’s  government  had  omitted 
to  carry  out  the  London  agreement  of  1862,  in 
not  removing  illegal  restrictions  on  our  trade,  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  had  the  right  to  withdraw  the  C}^R 
concessions  then  made,  which  were  conditional  on  '“TawT* 
the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  were  granted 
in  order  to  lessen  the  shogun’s  difficulty  in  control¬ 
ling  hostility  now  known  to  be  disappearing.  If, 
therefore,  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  could  at  any  time  insist  upon  the  opening 
of  Hiogo,  and  all  the  other  places  named  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  offer  they  now 

A 

made  to  accept  that  port  and  Ozaka  as  part  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  remission  of  the  indemnity.  The 
treaty  Powers,  too,  would  form  their  judgment  of 
the  shogun’s  real  position  in  the  government  of 
Japan,  and  of  his  disposition  towards  foreigners,  by 
his  acts,  rather  than  by  the  profession  of  his  ministers, 
and  he  had  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  if  he  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Ruler  of  Japan. 

Abe  now  demanded  an  adjournment  of  the  con-  Referred  to 

J  shogun. 

ference  till  the  following  day,  in  order  to  consider 
the  weighty  arguments  which  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Next  day,  however,  he  sent  to  say  that  the 
gravity  of  the  questions  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  represent  what  had  passed  to  the  shogun 
and  his  colleagues,  and  that,  after  attending  a  council, 
he  would  again  meet  the  Representatives  on  the  14th 
instant. 

On  that  day  Tachibara  Iclzumo  no  Kami,  a  Request  for 

"...  delay. 

vice-minister,  and  member  of  the  Second  Council, 

*  together  with  another  official,  came  down  from 
Ozaka,  being  sent,  as  they  stated,  in  place  of  Abe, 
who  was  reported  to  be  ill.  The  council  had  been 
held,  and  the  vice-minister  made  some  remarkable 
avowals  as  to  the  shogun’s  anomalous  position  in 
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c?yP‘  regard  to  foreign  relations,  and  the  decided  course 
18d5-  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  with 
the  Mikado’s  court.  He  said  that  the  shogun  was 
now  convinced  that  his  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the 
treaties  had  become  indispensable,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  security  of  foreign  relations,  but  also  to 
the  existence  of  his  own  government ;  that  this 
approval  of  his  past  policy,  and  a  formal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  investing  him  with  the 
complete  control  of  foreign  affairs,  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
daimios,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  treaties  he 
had  concluded  ;  that,  though  it  was  true  the  shogun 
once  held  the  treaty-making  power,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  retain  it  if  the  present  position  of  affairs 
continued,  and  that,  until  he  had  arrived  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  understanding  with  the  Emperor,  it  was  not 
in  his  competence  to  make  any  further  advance 
towards  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  foreign  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  Hiogo  or 
other  ports.  The  latter  were  therefore  requested  to 
extend  their  stay  to  fifteen  days  from  the  14th. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the  vice- 
minister  that  whatever  differences  might  have  arisen 
between  the  shogun  and  the  Mikado,  these  did  not 
affect  the  force  or  validity  of  the  treaties,  and  that 
the -foreign  Powers  would  hold  the  government  of 
Japan,  in  whomsoever  it  might  be  vested,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  every  engage¬ 
ment  contained  in  those  treaties.  At  the  same 
time,  he  added,  the  Representatives  cordially  wished 
the  shogun  success  in  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take  with  the  Mikado.  Still  they  could  not  agree 
to  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  the  attainment  of  a 
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result  which  concerned  the  shbgun  more  than  them-  c?yR 
selves,  and  they  would  probably  not  consent  to  Ten^6a5ya 
remain  more  than  ten  days  longer.  granted. 

That  the  arguments  of  the  Eepresentatives,  and 
their  presence  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Emperor’s 
capital  with  a  naval  force,  had  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  bakufu,  seems  clear,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  shogun  and  his  ministers  determined  to  shogun  and 

•  •  •  ministers 

urge  upon  his  Maiesty,  at  Kioto,  the  necessity  of  no  determine 

0  -1-  J  J  J  to  urge  upon 

longer  withholding  his  sanction  to  the  treaties.  This,  JSitJ  of 
of  course,  was  the  great  point.  treatie“nff 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  a  report  reached  Hiogo 
that  affairs  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn  at  Kioto, 
and  that  two  of  the  rojiu  and  principal  supporters  of 
a  favourable  policy  towards  foreigners,  the  above- 
mentioned  Abe  and  Matsumai  Idzu  no  Kami,  had  Dismissal 
been  dismissed  from  office.  This  was  confirmed  by  g16  r°iiu 

J  Emperor. 

certain  officials  on  the  21st,  who  stated  that  the 
dismissals  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  two  ministers  had  also  been  deprived  of 
their  rank ;  that  this  was  a  serious  innovation  on  all 
previous  practice,  as  hitherto  it  had  been  only  by  the 
act  of  the  shogun  himself  that  his  ministers  had  been 

O 


appointed  or  displaced ;  that  “  the  mistake  ”  would 
doubtless  be  rectified ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
more  pressing  matters  engaged  the  shogun’s  atten¬ 
tion.  He  had  already  marched,  the  day  before,  with  shogun 
a  body  of  troops,  to  Fushimi,  where  he  expected  to  atFuswm* 
meet  the  kuambaku  (admitted  to  be  of  superior  rank 
to  himself)  and  Hitotsubashi.  He  trusted  to  secure 
the  support  of  both  these  personages  in  a  final 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Mikado  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  his  consent  to  the  treaties ;  and,  if  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  his  return  to  Yedo,  which  involved  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  tlie  Choshiu  expedition,  would  then  be 
reconsidered. 

Hitotsubashi  was  on  this  occasion  represented  as  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  at  Kioto  and  Yedo,  but 
as  having  hitherto  avoided  any  overt  connection 
either  with  the  shogun’s  side  of  politics,  or  with  the 
faction  opposed  to  him.  We  have  seen  what  a  leading 
part  he  had  been  taking  in  politics,  and  that  he  held 
the  office  of  the  shogun’s  guardian.  Subsequent 
information  points  to  his  being  at  this  time  opposed  to 
the  opening  of  Hiogo,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
members  of  the  rojiu,  who  were  in  favour  of  it,  being 
due  to  his  influence. 

A  good  deal  of  confidential  conversation  followed, 
in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  shogun’s  position  were 
described,  and  rightly  attributed,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  to  the  desire  which  the  daimios  had  long 
entertained  of  reducing  his  power  over  their  own 
class.  The  intercourse  allowed  by  him  with  foreign 
Powers  had  given  them  an  opportunity  of  charging 
him  with  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  policy  of 
the  country,  and  with  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
the  governing  power  derived  by  him  from  the 
Emperor. 

The  Representatives  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
address  an  identic  note  direct  to  the  shogun,  again 
urging  the  necessity  of  attention  to  their  proposals, 
and  of  union,  based  on  the  observance  of  treaties, 
being  preserved  between  him  and  the  Emperor  in 
respect  to  foreign  relations.  The  notes  were  de¬ 
spatched  on  the  morning  of  the.  22nd,  and  were 
delivered  early  on  the  following  day  to  the  shogun  at 
Kioto. 

On  the  24th,  the  last  of  the  ten  days  fixed  as  a 
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limit  by  tbe  Representatives  for  tbeir  stay,  they  were 
informed  that  the  Emperor  had  given  his  sanction  to 
the  treaties.  The  steps  taken  were  related  as 
follows : — 

Hitotsubashi,  the  ex-Prince  of  Owari,  and  Ogasa- 
wara  Iki  (formerly  Dzusho)  no  Kami  were  the 
intermediaries.  They  were  commissioned  to  declare 
that  if  the  Emperor  continued  to  withhold  his 
sanction  to  the  treaties,  and  thus  countenance  their 
infringement,  the  shogun  would  abdicate  and  leave 
the  Emperor  s  advisers  to  meet  the  grave  complications 
which  must  then  immediately  arise.  The  shogun  was 
prepared  to  protect  the  Emperor  against  any  attempt 
to  fetter  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  but  it 
had  become  necessary  that  this  judgment  should  be 
decidedly  pronounced,  and,  if  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
policy  indicated  by  the  shbgun,  that  it  should  be 
made  known  by  decree,  and  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  confided  to  the  latter’s  charge. 

The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  evinced  considerable 
hesitation  in  taking  a  decided  step.  Eventually, 
however,  both  he  and  the  kuambaku  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  treaties,  but  the  moment  this 
decision  became  known  in  Kioto,  the  daimios’ 
councillors  and  the  kuges  raised  such  a  serious  tumult 
that  his  Majesty  withdrew  his  approval. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Hitotsubashi,  Ogasawara, 
and  the  kuambaku  should  call  together  the  leading 
hards,  and  endeavour  by  argument  to  convince  them 
of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  their  conduct.  Thirty- 
five  responded  to  the  summons,  and  the  meeting 
which  ensued  was  protracted  throughout  the  night  of 
the  22nd.  At  the  same  time,  and  while  these  discus¬ 
sions  were  being  held,  the  shogun  moved  up  with  his 
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force  from  Fushimi  to  Kioto.  The  next  morning  the 
Jcards  determined  to  offer  no  further  resistance,  order 
was  restored,  and  the  following  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  shogun,  and  published  accord¬ 
ingly  : — 

[Translation.] 

“  The  Imperial  consent  is  given  to  the  treaties,  and 
you  will  therefore  undertake  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  connection  therewith/’ 

A 

The  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Ozaka  was  stated  to  be 
impossible  at  that  moment,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  bakufu  to  insure  the  safety  of  foreigners  in  that 
port  and  city  until  calmer  views  were  entertained  at 
Kioto,  and  agitation  on  the  subject  of  foreign  inter¬ 
course  had  ceased.  It  was  at  the  same  time  promised 
that  the  remaining  instalments  of  the  Shimonoseki 
indemnity  should  be  punctually  discharged,  and  that 
negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the 
general  basis  of  five  per  cent.,  to  which  the  government 
were  favourable,  should  be  carried  on  at  Yedo. 

As  it  is  always  interesting  to  peruse  native  docu¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  Japanese  matters,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  habits  of  thought  of  the 
people  and  their  manner  of  dealing  with  questions, 
I  here  insert  what  Sir  H.  Parkes  gives  as  the  address 
of  the  shogun  to  the  Emperor,  urging  the  ratification 
of  the  treaties.  Its  authenticity  was  well  vouched  for. 

[Translation.] 

Address  of  “  Your  servant,  Iyemochi,  in  considering  with  the 
Emperor,  highest  respect  the  state  of  affairs,  observes  that  of 
late  a  process  of  change  has  been  going  on  ;  we  have 


Imperial 

decree. 
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formed  alliances,  and  have  adopted  the  practice  of  c^-p. 
mutually  enriching  and  strengthening  both  ourselves  '""ISesT 
and  others  by  the  exchange  of  what  we  produce  for 
what  they  produce.  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  law. 

“For  the  Empire  alone  to  abstain  from  foreign 
intercourse  appears  to  denote  a  degenerate  and  timid 
spirit,  which  is  injurious  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  power  and  dignity.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  concluded  with  the 
American  Envoy  at  Shimoda,  and  when,  after  due 
deliberation,  I  informed  your  Majesty,  you  were 
pleased  to  accord  your  consent.  Thereafter  we  went 
on  changing  the  old  fashions  proper  to  a  country 
shut  up  in  itself,  and  were  gradually  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  wealth  and  strength,  when  your  Majesty 
gave  orders  for  the  breaking  off  of  foreign  relations. 

It  was  my  heart’s  desire  to  carry  out  your  will  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  but  your  Majesty  further  ordered 
that  the  expulsion  should  not  be  attempted  without  full 
and  complete  preparations.  Conscious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  law  of  Punishment  and 
Warning  without  first  perfecting  a  scheme  for  the 
enrichment  and  strengthening  of  the  nation,  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  our  first  and  most  important  duty  was 
to  select  those  points  in  which  the  foreigners  most 
excelled,  to  provide  $hips  and  guns  with  the  profits 
of  trade,  and  to  learn  foreign  arts  according  to  their 
methods. 

“  I  had  thus  been  doing  my  best,  when  the  affairs 

of  Choshiu  occurred,  and  I  was  obliged  to  advance 

a 

to  my  castle  in  Ozaka.  But  most  unexpectedly 
there  have  arrived  at  Hiogo  foreign  ships,  demand¬ 
ing  the  revision  of  Treaties  and  the  consent  of  your 
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Majesty  thereto,  and  they  declare  that  if  I,  Iyemochi, 
cannot  manage  to  get  these  things  done  they  will 
themselves  go  to  your  Majesty’s  palace  and  demand 
it  of  you  personally.  I  have  exhausted  every  argu¬ 
ment,  and  held  conferences,  but  they  refuse  to  be 
satisfied. 

“  To  commence  hostilities  when  we  are  unprepared 
for  them  would  be  to  render  victory  uncertain.  And 
even  supposing  that  we  managed  to  secure  the  victory 
for  a  time,  a  country  like  ours,  surrounded  by  the 
ocean  on  every  quarter,  would  be  continually  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  attack  and  depredation,  while  a  last¬ 
ing  state  of  war  would  be  accompanied  by  infinite 
misery  to  the  nation.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
cruelty  and  hard-heartedness  (which  could  produce 
such  a  state),  and  it  is  most  terrible  to  contemplate. 
Setting  aside  the  chance  of  destruction  to  my  own 
family,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  your 
Majesty.'  Truly  it  is  not  also  contrary  to  that 
benevolent  kindness  which  induces  your  Majesty  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  your  people  ;  and  as  I  am 
also  thereby  rendered  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my 
office,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  take  these  things  into  your 
most  serious  consideration.  Do  not  be  led  away  by 
the  voices  of  the  multitude,  but  trust  to  your  own 
wisdom  to  decide.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  the 
Treaties,  I  beg  of  your  Majesty  to  abandon  all  false¬ 
ness,  and,  holding  fast  to  the  truth,  to  give  me  dis¬ 
tinctly  your  Imperial  permission  to  settle  matters  by 
conference  (with  the  foreign  Ministers).  If  your 
Majesty  will  do  so,  I  will  exert  myself  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  on  the  one  hand  to  regulate  foreign  relations,  on 
the  other  to  inflict  punishment  on  Choshiu.  I  will 
secure  your  Majesty’s  safety,  and  give  tranquillity  to 
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the  people  ;  and  it  is  my  heart’s  desire  thus  to  carry  CIITv.p 
out  my  ancestors’  intentions.  ^5. 

“However  heroic  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
if  civil  dissensions  and  foreign  wars  crowd  upon  us, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  western  nations  be  directed 
against  us,  your  sacred  person  would  be  endangered, 
and  the  nation  be  plunged  into  the  depths  of  misery. 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  and  mournful  thing  to  con¬ 
template. 

“  Intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  country 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  I  should  be  then 
unable  to  execute  the  orders  issued  to  me  by  your 
Majesty  in  virtue  of  my  office,  and,  therefore,  as  I 
have  previously  said  in  my  letter,  I  most  earnestly 
beg  that  your  Majesty  will  give  your  consent,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  Imperial  throne  may  be  secured 
thereby,  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation.  It  is  in 
truth  beyond  the  power  of  my  tears  and  supplications. 

“I  am  much  alarmed  for  your  Majesty  lest  the 
foreigners  should  advance  to  your  palace,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  exhausted  my  powers  in  conferences,  and 
have  prevailed  on  them  to  wait  until  the  24th  at 
Hiogo.  I  beg,  therefore,  for  your  Majesty’s  decision 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  this.” 


-The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Representa-  App^vaiof 
tives  were  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  her  pra0rckeee8j! 
Majesty’s  Government,  especially  as  the  results  were  mgs' 
effected  without  menace  of  force,  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  had  now  succeeded  Earl  Russell  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  conveyed  to  Sir  H.  Parkes  the  entire 
approval  by  the  Queen  of  his  conduct  in  this  negotia¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  himself  could 
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not  speak  too  highly  of  the  British  Envoy’s  own  share 
in  the  transactions. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Kinse  Shiriaku  tells 
the  story. 

“  In  the  month  of  November,  the  foreign  Repre¬ 
sentatives  resident  at  Yokohama  prepared  to  proceed 
to  Ozaka  with  the  object  of  presenting  a  request  to 
the  shogun.  The  ministers,  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  their  appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Imperial  capital,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them,  but 
the  Representatives  declined  to  listen,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Hiogo,  whence  they  forwarded  their  letter. 
Hitotsubashi  Chiunagon,  Aidzu  Chiujo,  the  Minister 
Ogasawara  Jijiu,*  and  others,  thereupon  addressed  a 
j  oint  memorial  to  the  Court,  saying  :  ‘  The  foreigners 
have  come  up  to  the  home  provinces  to  request  his 
Majesty  to  signify  anew  his  consent  to  the  Treaties, 
and  to  demand  the  opening  of  Hiogo.  They  say  that 
they  have  come  to  arrange  these  matters  directly  with 
your  Majesty,  as  the  bakufu  is  unable  to  settle  them. 
Your  servants  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  create 
delays,  but  unless  the  Imperial  consent  to  the  treaties 
is  given,  the  foreigners  will  not  quit  the  Inland  Sea. 
If  we  were  lightly  to  use  force  against  them,  we 
might  be  victorious  for  the  moment,  but  a  tiny  piece 
of  territory  like  this  could  not  long  withstand  the 
armies  of  the  universe.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
for  the  preservation  of  the  bakufu  as  for  the  safety 

*  This  word  may  he  perhaps  best  translated  by  “  Lord  in 
waiting.”  The  Momoshiki  Kusa  says:  “  The  Jijin  were  eight  in 
number.  They  served  by  the  side  of  the  Tenno.  Their  function 
was  carefully  to  arrange  whatever  he  might  have  forgotten,  and 
to  make  good  his  deficiencies.  Sometimes  it  was  their  duty  to 
remonstrate  with  him.” — E.  S. 
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of  the  throne.  If  the  result  be  what  we  must  c?yP' 
anticipate,  your  people  will  be  plunged  into  the  '  "isesT 
depths  of  misery,  your  Majesty’s  sacred  wish  of 
protecting  and  succouring  your  subjects  will  be 
rendered  unavailing,  and  the  bakufu  be  unable  to 
fulfil  its  mission,  which  is  to  govern  the  country. 

Your  servants  cannot  find  heart  to  obey  your  Majesty’s 
order  to  break  off  foreign  relations,  and  humbly  pray 
that  your  Majesty,  deigning  to  take  these  things  into 
consideration,  will  at  once  give  your  consent.’ 

“  The  Court  debated  over  the  matter,  and,  after 
having  carefully  weighed  the  political  state,  sent 
the  two  Tenso,  Asukaiand  Nonomiya,  to  communicate 
his  Majesty’s  consent  to  the  bakufu  on  the  1st  of 
December,  ordering  it  also  to  revise  the  hitherto 
existing  treaties.  At  the  same  time,  the  opening  of 
the  port  of  Hiogo  was  refused.  It  was  said  that  this 
last  order  was  given  because  the  Satsuma  clan  had 
shortly  before  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Court, 
remonstrating  against  the  opening  of  Hiogo.  From 
the  time  when  the  bakufu  first  concluded  treaties  in 
1855,  the  whole  country  had  been  constantly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  with  great  eagerness,  but  the 
Imperial  consent  was  now  obtained  for  the  first 
time.” 

The  real  fact  was,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  [gj 
that  the  Emperor’s  ratification  of  the  treaties  was  only  obtained  on 
obtained  upon  the  shogun  promising  that  the  port  of  th<a  mogd 
Hiogo  should  never  be  opened  to  foreigners.  It  was 
too  near  Kioto,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
the  sovereign  then  upon  the  throne  was  personally 
extremely  averse  to  the  foreigners,  and,  as  I  have 
heard  it  expressed  by  one  very  high  in  office,  would 
rather  that  the  whole  of  Japan  had  been  burnt  to  a 
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cuap-  cinder  tlian  that  it  should  be  opened  to  the  outer 

v— 1865“''  barbarians. 

shogun’s  About  this  time,  according  to  the  Kinse  ShiriaJcu , 

request  to  °  7 

refuled0ffice  the  shogun,  who  felt  severely  the  weight  of  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  Mikado, 
praying  for  leave  to  resign  his  office  to  Hitotsubashi, 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  Court  expressed 
great  sympathy  for  him,  but  refused  his  request, 
and  urged  him  to  settle  the  Choshiu  affair  without 
delay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1866. 

Agreement  as  to  Partition  of  Shimonoseki  Indemnity. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  finally  settled  that  crap. 
the  Shimonoseki  indemnity  should  be  divided  between  — ' 

the  four  Powers  is  contained  in  a  despatch  from  the  Indemnity- 

Agreement 

Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Earl  Cowley,  dated  January  1,  Parti* 
1866. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  separate  claim  of 
France*  was  proposed  to  be  taken  at  140,000  dollars, 
which  was  the  amount  agreed  upon  between  the 
French  Government  and  certain  Japanese  Envoys  at 
Paris,  in  June,  1864,  as  compensation  for  injuries 
sustained  by  French  subjects,  and  the  separate  claims 
of  Holland  and  of  the  United  States  for  damages 
done  to  their  respective  shipping  in  the  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  before  the  naval  operations  were  under¬ 
taken,  were  proposed  to  be  taken  severally  at  the 
same  amount.  There  would,  therefore,  be  an  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  of  420,000  dollars  as  a  first  charge  on 
the  whole  indemnity,  payable  rateably  out  of  the 
several  instalments  when  received. 


#  See  yoI.  i.  p.  478. 
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Her  Majesty’s  Government  offered  no  objection  to 
this  arrangement.  One-sixth  of  the  indemnity,  or 
500,000  dollars,  having  been  paid,  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  special  compensation  due  to  France,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States,  namely  70,000  dollars,  had  to 
be  deducted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  whole  sum, 
so  that  the  balance  of  430,000  dollars  remained  for 
distribution  among  the  four  Powers. 

The  Representatives  in  Japan  did  not  attempt  to 
lay  down  any  rule  by  which  this  balance  should  be 
divided ;  but  Sir  R.  Alcock  had  sent  home  a  return 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  four  Powers 
employed  within  the  waters  and  territories  of  Japan, 
on  sea  or  on  shore,  at  the  time  of  the  joint  operations 
against  Shimonoseki.  These  were — 


English 

French 

Dutch. 

American 


Men. 

5,156 

1,225 

951 

258 


It  seemed  just  to  consider  that  the  forces  left 
to  guard  the  foreign  settlements  at  Yokohama  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  ships  employed  in  keeping 
up  communication  with  the  squadron  engaged  in 
active  operations  at  Shimonoseki,  all  contributed, 
though  in  different  ways,  to  the  success  pi  those 
operations,  and  were,  therefore,  all  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  in  estimating  the  amount  of  material  means 
contributed  by  the  several  Powers. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  suggested  that  the  division 
of  the  balance  of  the  indemnity  should  be  made 
according  to  the  proportion  the  forces  of  each  Power 
in  Japan  bore  to  the  aggregate  force  of  the  four, 
a  principle  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  England. 
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The  United  States’  Government,  however,  were 
understood  to  contend  that,  as  the  general  co-operation 
of  all  the  four  Powders  must  necessarily  have  had  great 
and  equal  weight,  if  not  in  the  actual  operations,  at 
all  events  in  the  measures  which  preceded  them,  and 
afterwards  in  turning  the  result  to  good  account, 
it  would  be  fair  to  look  upon  the  several  Powers  as 
contributing  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
common  cause,  and  therefore  as  entitled  to  share 
equally  in  the  indemnity  which  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  pay. 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  writes  Lord 
Clarendon,  “  though  it  militates  against  them  pecu¬ 
niarily,  are  not  indisposed  to  concur  in  this  view  of 
the  question.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  joint 
action  of  all  the  Powers  collectively  afforded,  and  still 
affords,  the  surest  means  of  producing  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  the  Japanese  Government  and  people,  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  detect,  and  would  certainly 
take  advantage  of,  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  separate  interest  among  them. 

“  The  American  principle  of  partition  will  secure  after  pay- 
to  France  a  larger  share  of  the  indemnity  than  she  separate 

°  .  .  ...  claims, 

wmuld  obtain  under  the  principle  of  distribution  sug-  equfpybe- 
gested  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  while  Holland  and  Uueren  the 
the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  it  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  England  alone  would  be  required  to 
make  a  sacrifice  ;  but  her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
consent  to  do  so,  if  only  to  mark  their  conviction  of 
the  community  of  interest  which  the  four  Powers  have 
in  Japan,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  hope  and  desire 
that  that  community  of  interest  will  be  the  principle 
by  which  the  conduct  of  all  of  them  will  invariably 
be  regulated  in  that  distant  and  peculiar  country.” 


Powers. 
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And  thus  it  was  settled. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  at  once  that  two  further 
instalments  of  500,000  dollars  each  were  paid  by  the 
Yedo  Government;  that  in  April,  1866,  they  again 
applied  for  a  postponement  of  the  time  for  payment 
of  the  remaining  three  instalments,  or  1,500,000 
dollars,  being  the  sum  which  remained  due  until  a 
very  recent  date. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1866. 

Operations  against  Choshiu. — Baknfn  Troops  worsted. — Death  of 
Shogun  Iyemochi.  —  Hitotshbaslii  becomes  bead  of  the 
Tokngawa. — End  of  tbe  War  with  Choshiu; 

In  the  first  months  of  1866  little  was  done  by  the 
bakufu  in  the  way  of  operations  against  Choshiu. 
The  three  bodies  of  drilled  troops  and  detachments  of 
various  clans  were  despatched  to  the  western  frontier 
of  the  province  of  Geishiu  (Aki),  and  remained  in 
their  quarters  until  the  beginning  of  spring.  No 
Satsuma  soldiers  joined  the  loyal  forces,  the  clan 
having  sent  in  a  memorial,  protesting  against  the 
injustice  of  the  war,  and  declining  to  furnish  its 
quota. 

The  shogun  now  issued  an  order  to  the  house  of 
Mori,  saying,  “  Although  you  have  shown  evidence  of 
a  submissive  temper  in  inflicting  capital  punishment 
on  your  Jcctrds  and  their  advisers,  and  in  confining 
yourselves  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery,  you  must 
be  held  responsible  for  having  lost  the  art  of  ruling 
your  retainers.  Permission  has  been  therefore 
obtained  from  'the  Imperial  Court  to  inflict  three 
additional  penalties  on  you,  namely,  the  forfeiture  of 
100,000  hohu  of  land,  the  perpetual  confinement  of 
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the  chief  of  the  clan  and  his  son,  leaving  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  your  eldest  grandson,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
families  of  the  three  hards” 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  answer  to  he  sent- in. 
The  indignation  of  the  clan  knew  no  bounds.  It  was 
resolved  to  await  the  attack  of  the  bakufu’s  troops, 
and  to  try  the  issue  by  arms,  and  the  answer  was 
purposely  delayed  in  order  to  give  more  time  for 
preparations. 

After  a  month  had  passed  without  a  reply,  the 
commander  of  the  bakufu  troops  applied  to  the 
Court,  and  obtained  leave  to  attack  the  rebellious  clan. 
The  fighting  commenced  in  July,  and  the  Choshiu 
troops  had  not  only  to  oppose  those  of  the  bakufu  on 
the  main  island,  but  had  also  to  contend  in  Kiushiu 
against  men  of  Kokura  and  of  Higo.  On  the  whole 
their  arms  were  successful,  and  the  Kinse  Shiriahu 
comments  on  their  success  as  follows : — “  In  this 
campaign  the  eastern  troops  wore  armour  and  sur- 
coats,  and  their  weapons  were  swords  and  spears, 
while  the  Choshiu  men,  clad  in  light,  short-sleeved 
garments,  and  dispensing  with  their  swords,  were 
chiefly  armed  with  muskets.  Their  drill,  too,  was 
excellent.  In  fact,  the  Choshiu  clan  had  gained  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  year  1863,  which 
they  had  turned  to  account  in  remodelling  their 
military  system.” 

The  bakufu  troops  were  never  able  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  territory  of  the  clan,  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  after  a  serious  defeat,  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  Hiroshima,  in  Geishiu,  whither  they  were 
pursued  by  their  enemy. 

Some  time  previously  it  was  announced  that  the 
Shogun  Iyemochi  had  fallen  ill,  and  a  messenger  was 
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sent  from  the  Emperor  to  Ozaka  to  inquire  after  his 
health. 

The  Court  then  ordered  Hitotsubashi  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  forces,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  off  for  Geishiu  when  the  news  of  the  above- 
mentioned  defeat  arrived.  The  clans  which  had 
joined  the  expedition  at  once  withdrew  their  troops, 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
not  knowing  what  would  come  next.  “  The  shogun,” 
it  is  written,  “  was  agitated  by  constant  anxiety  ;  on 
the  19th  of  September  he  died  at  Ozaka.” 

Thus  it  has  been  seen  that  several  shoguns  died  at 
the  period  of  some  crisis.  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  high 
functionary,  now  no  longer  alive,  that  Iyemochi  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  so  violent  that  he  could  not 
recover  his  strength ;  that  his  death  was  lingering 
and  painful,  and  there  were  even  ugly  rumours 

abroad  that  it  was  not  due  to  natural  causes. 

% 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  his  removal  from  the 
scene  where  he  had  played  no  prominent  part  made 
way  for  Hitotsubashi,  his  former  rival,-  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Kinse  Shiriaku,  now  began  to  regret 
his  previous  willingness  to  obey  the  Emperor’s 
will,  and  sent  in  a  memorial  blaming  himself,  and  Hitotsu- 
declining  to  proceed  to  Geishiu.  He  also  obtained  ™pe°rr_iaL 
leave  to  summon  to  Kioto  certain  nobles  who  had  ™mmdoi° 
supported  him,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  nobiefto 

’  Kioto. 

affairs. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Court  conferred  is  made 

head  of 

the  succession  to  the  headship  of  the  Tokugawa  and  known 
family  upon  Hitotsubashi,  so  that  he  was  thenceforth  nobu  or 
no  longer  known  by  that  name  (except  among 
foreigners).  He  became  Tokugawa  Yoshinobu,  or 
Keiki,  which,  as  already  explained  (vol.  i.  p.  120), 
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was  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 
character  representing  his  name. 

The  same  month  saw  the  civil  war  with  Choshiu 
virtually  at  an  end.  First,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  with  the  Kokura  clan,  by  the  mediation  of 
Satsuma  and  Higo,  and  then  Katsii  Awa  no  Kami  * 
was  sent  by  the  bakufu  to  offer  terms  to  the  Choshiu 
troops,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  withdrew  from 
before  Hiroshima,  and  returned  home  “  in  great 
triumph.5'  Thus,  though  there  was  perhaps  no  actual 
peace,  hostilities  ceased  from  this  period. 

During  this  war  the  bakufu,  according  to  the 
native  writer,  had  expended  vast  sums  of  money, 
until  its  treasuries  were  almost  exhausted,  and  yet  it 
was  unable  to  have  its  way  with  Choshiu.  From 
this  time  the  great  clans  neglected  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  bakufu,  and  its  power  eventually 
decayed. 

The  civil  war,  however,  was  not  the  only  drain 
on  the  Yedo  Government.  The  heavy  indemnities 
exacted  by  foreign  Powers  had  a  large  share  in 
impoverishing  the  treasury. 

*  Kami  was  supposed  by  the  first  negotiators  to  signify  that 
the  holder  was  the  territorial  lord  of  the  province  from  which 
he  took  his  name.  Kami  means  simply  “  chief  ”  (i.e.  chief  official) : 
the  heads  of  sub- departments  or  bureaux  in  the  ministry,  of 
State  under  the  ancient  Mikados  were  called  Kami,  and  their 
immediate  subordinates  suke  or  “helpers;”  the  governors  and 
vice-governors  of  provinces  were  likewise  so  styled ;  below  the 
suke  were  the  Jo,  divided  into  daijo  and  sliojo ,  who  did  the  work, 
their  chiefs  being  merely  ornamental,  and  the  sakuan  or  scribes. 
In  process  of  time  these  titles  became  merely  honorary,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  titles  of  English  peers.  At  present  the  governor 
(or  rather  “  prefect  ”)  of  Kanagawa  is  called  Kanagawa  Ken  no 
Kami,  and  the  chief  official  of  the  Lighthouse  bureau,  Todai  no 
Kami. — E.  S. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


1866. 


Conclusion  at  Yedo  of  Convention,  and  revised  Tariff. — Articles 
establishing  Bonded  Warehouses  ;  to  protect  Produce  in 
transit;  for  a  Mint;  to  abolish  restrictions  on  Trade,  and 
allow  Japanese  to  go  abroad ;  for  Lights  and  Buoys. 


On  the  25th  of  June*  Midzuno  Idzumi  no  Kami,  a 
member  of  the  rojiu  and  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
concluded  at  Yedo  with  the  Representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Holland,  a  convention  of  twelve  articles.  A  revised 
tariff,  attached  thereto,  was  signed  by  the  contracting 
parties  at  the  same  time. 

This  convention  and  tariff  were  subject  to  revision 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1872,  and,  two  years  after  the 
signature  of  the  convention,  any  of  the  contracting 
parties,  on  giving  six  months’  notice  to  the  others, 
might  claim  a  re-adjustment  of  the  duties  on  tea  and 
silk  on  the  basis  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  average  value 
of  these  articles,  during  the  three  years  last  preceding. 

By  Article  IY.  the  Japanese  Government  under- 

*  Vide  Correspondence  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Japanese 
Commercial  Tariff  (Japan,  No.  1,  1867).  Presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1867. 
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To  protect 
produce  in 
transit  to 
open  ports. 


To  establish 
a  mint. 


To  abolish 
restrictions 
on  trade. 


Japanese 
allowed  to 
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took  to  establish  a  bonded  warehouse  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  foreign  merchants  to  re-export 
unsaleable  goods  without  the  payment  of  any  duty. 

Article  Y.  was  intended  to  protect  all  Japanese 
produce  on  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  open  ports 
from  the  payment  of  transit  duties  or  any  other 
tax,  with  the  exception  of  such  road  or  navigation 
tolls  as  were  levied  equally  upon  all  native  traffic. 

Article  VI.  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  mint  on  certain  conditions. 

Amongst  the  other  Articles,  IX.  and  X.  “  may  be 
considered,”  Sir  H.  Parkes  states,  “  to  embrace  the 
most  important  stipulations  of  the  convention,  as,  if 
faithfully  executed,  they  will  enable  Japan  and  her 
people  to  share  freely  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
to  the  complete  abandonment  of  their  old  exclusive 
policy.  The  Japanese  Government  formally  declare 
by  these  Articles  that  all  the  restrictions  upon  foreign 
trade  described  in  the  London  memorandum  of  the 
6th  of  June,  1862,*  are  entirely  removed,  and  that 
all  classes  of  Japanese,  whether  merchants  or  daimios, 
or  people  in  the  employment  of  daimios,  have  perfect 
liberty  to  trade  or  to  hold  social  intercourse  with 
foreigners  at  all  the  open  ports  >  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  They  are 
also  permitted  to  employ  foreign  shipping,  either  in 
trade  with  the  open  ports  of  Japan  or  with  foreign 
countries,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  passport 
system  they  are  allowed  to  go  abroad  for  purposes  of 
study  or  trade,  and  to  accept  employment  on  board 
foreign  ships.” 

Sir  H.  Parkes  remarks  that,  in  giving  the  Japanese 

i 

*  Vide  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  179. 
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credit  for  these  timely  concessions  to  the  progressive  CynR 
spirit  of  their  countrymen,  he  was  not  insensible  to  isee. 
the  proneness  of  the  Government,  in  common  with 
other  Oriental  States,  to  avoid,  when  they  can  do  so, 
the  execution  of  engagements  which  conflict  with  a 
traditional  policy.  The  experience  of  the  following 
years  fully  justify  the  words  of  her  Majesty’s  Minister. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  a  great  step  forwards.  In  anticipation  of  it, 
the  ancient  edict  prohibiting  Japanese  from  leaving 
their  native  country  had  been  abolished  in  the 
preceding  month  of  May,  and  that  of  itself  shows 
the  importance  of  this  instrument. 

The  only  other  Article  I  will  mention  is  the  Xlth,  ^ndifuoV 
whereby  the  Government  agreed  to  light  and  buoy  topSpenhe8 
the  approaches  to  all  the  open  ports.  ports 
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Visit  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  &c.,  to  Kagoshima  and  Uwajima. 
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After  the  convention  of  Yedo  was  signed,  Sir  H. 
Parkes,  accompanied  by  Lady  Parkes  and  several 
members  of  the  Legation,  paid  a  visit  to  Kagoshima. 
They  embarked  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Salamis  ”  at  Naga¬ 
saki,  and  were  accompanied  by  Admiral  King  in  the 
“  Princess  Royal/’  the  corvette  “  Serpent  ”  being  also 
in  company.  The  three  vessels  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Kagoshima  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  four  days  were 
spent  in  the  interchange  of  civilities  and  hospitality 
between  the  Englishmen  and  their  former  enemies, 
the  daimio  of  Satsuma  and  Shimadzu  Saburo.  A 
visit  was  also  paid  to  Uwajima,  in  the  island  of 
Shikoku,  and  acquaintance  made  with  the  ex-prince, 
one  of  the  few  men  of  the  daimio  class  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  intrigues  against  the  bakufu. 
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1867. 


Keiki  becomes  Shogun. — His  reluctance  to  accept  office. — 
Western  Clans  desire  to  abolish  it  and  establish  Monarchical 
Government. — Promoters  of  restoration. — Nobles  refuse  to 
obey. — Summoned  to  Kioto. — Keiki  invites  foreign  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Ozaka. — Death] of  Emperor  Komei. — Succeeded 
by  son  Mutsuhito. — Arrival  of  French  Military  Mission. — 
Mission  of  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow  to  Ozaka. — Interview 
of  M.  Roches  with  Shogun. 


On  the  6th  of  January  the  Court  offered  the  appoint-  csap. 
ment  of  shogun  to  Keiki.  He  is  said  repeatedly  to  kilid  ' 

becomes 

have  declined  this  honour,  but  the  Court  insisting  upon  shogun, 
his  acceptance,  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  give  way, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  at  the  Castle  of  Nijd, 
in  the  Capital. 

The  reluctance  of  Keiki  to  become  shogun  is  said  £?rXctf-or 
to  have  arisen  from  the  conviction  forced  upon  him  J“efthe 
during  his  residence  in  Kioto  that  the  institution 
could  not,  from  the  altered  state  of  things,  be  durable 
in  its  actual  form ;  that,  in  fact,  when  he  did  give  his 
consent  to  succeed  Iyemochi,  it  was  simply  because  he 
felt  that  the  country  had  reached  a  great  crisis,  and 
could  only  be  saved  from  many  complications  and 
disasters  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  pro- 
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ceeding  from  a  single  centre  ;  that  he  therefore  merely 
accepted  the  office  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
abolish  it. 

There  ^may  well  be  truth  in  this,  but  though 
Keiki  did  judge  rightly  if  he  considered  that  the  days 
of  the  shogunate  were  numbered,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  he  cherished  hopes  of  retaining,  under 
another  appellation,  the  power  of  his  predecessors  ; 
nay  more,  it  may  be  that  under  a  new  order  of 
things,  with  the  creation  of  a  central  government,  he 
thought  he  might  be  able,  from  his  enormous  revenues 
and  from  the  number  of  vassal  clans  on  whose 
support  he  counted,  to  rise  to  still  higher  actual 
power. 

But  Keiki  found  himself  in  a  very  trying  position. 
The  combination  of  the  western  clans  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  office  which  he  now  held  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  serious,  and  the  chief  of  the 
executive  felt  that,  whatever  policy  he  adopted, 
whether  he  resigned  his  office  or  not,  he  could  but 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  make  Kioto 
his  head-quarters.  His  own  capital  of  Yedo  was 
manifestly  far  too  distant  from  the  Court,  which  had 
for  the  last  few  years  become  the  centre  of  so  many 
political  intrigues.  It  was  clear  that  these  western 
clans,  now  that  he  was  shogun,  must  be  opposed  to 
him,  just  as  they  had  been  opposed  to  his  predecessor. 
The  experiences  of  the  years  since  the  admission  of 
foreigners  had  shown  that  the  double  government 
must  be  abolished,  and  that,  instead  of  a  new  dynasty 
of  shoguns,  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  ancient 
regime,  to  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  The 
present  combination  of  clans  had  therefore  in  view, 
not  the  substitution  of  a  Satsuma  or  a  Choshiu 
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dynasty  for  that  of  Tokugawa,  but  a  restoration  of 
the  descendant  of  the  sun  goddess,  the  divine 
Mikado,  to  his  ancient  rights,  which,  though  dormant 
for  centuries,  had  never  been  extinguished. 

Among  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  restora¬ 
tion  were  certain  samurai  of  Satsuma  and  Tosa,  who 
will  subsequently  be  found  in  high  positions.  They 
were  mostly  yonin ,  the  men  of  business  who  ranked 
below  the  kards ,  and  were  not,  like  them,  hereditary 
councillors.*  In  the  system  which  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  represent,  where  in  general  the  daimios  and 
kards  were  puppets,  the  whole  clan  would  naturally 
be  governed  by  such  yonin  and  other  samurai  who 
obtained  their  influence  by  natural  talent.  Most  of 
them  were  desirous* of  emerging  from  their  subordinate 
position,  and  of  changing  their  function  of  “wire¬ 
pullers”  for  that  of  principals,  with  visible  rank  and 
power. 

Of  these  influential  men,  Saigo  Kichinoske,  Okubo 
Ichizo,  together  with  the  kard  Komatsu  Tatewaki, 
were  from  Satsuma,  and  Goto  Shojiro  from  Tosa. 

Besides,  the  war  with  Choshiu  was  virtually  over. 
Satsuma  was  no  longer  on  bad  terms  with  that  war¬ 
like  clan,  and  a  secret  understanding  could  doubtless 
* 

be  kept  up  between  the  above  influential  men  and 
certain  leading  members  of  Choshiu,  such  as  Kido 
Jiunichiro  and  Hirozawa  Hioske,  and  with  some  at 
least  of  the  seven  banished  kuges,  who  were  glad  to 
assist  in  the  intrigues  against  the  bakufu.  Sanjo,  I 
believe,  was  particularly  engaged  in  this.  And  of 
course  there  was  a  party  among  the  Court  nobles 
around  the  sovereign  who  were  favourable  to  the 
scheme. 

*  Vide  yoL  i.,  note  to  p.  74. 
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There  were  also  a  few  men  of  rank  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  combination  against  the  bakufu. 
Such  we're  Shimadzu  Saburo,  the  ex-Princes  of  Tosa, 
Hizen,  Echizen,  and  Uwajima,  and  Nagaoka  Rionoskd, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Higo.  They  now  refused  to 
assemble  at  Kioto,  and  thus  marked  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  finding  that  Keiki  had  succeeded  in  securing 
his  election  with  similar  powers  to  those  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  and  had  therefore  virtually  excluded 
the  daimios  from  a  deliberative  voice  in  an  assembly. 
These  nobles  considered  that  the  Court  had  summoned 
them' to  the  Capital  with  the  view  of  giving  to  them 
a  share  in  the  government,  and  as  this  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  new  shogun,  they  were  not 
inclined  to  obey  the  order  obtained  by  his  influence. 

The  reigning  Emperor,  too,  from  his  bitter  hatred 
of  the  “  barbarians,”  was  another  factor  in  the  sum  of 
troubles  which  menaced  the  new  ruler.  In  less  than 

A 

a  year  Hiogo  and  Ozaka  must  be  opened  to  foreign 
commerce,  while  at  the  same  time  Iyemochi’s  advisers 
had  obtained  the  Emperor’s  ratification  of  the  treaties 
on  the  express  condition  that  foreigners  should  not  be 
permitted  to  establish  themselves  so  near  the  capital. 
Before  his  elevation  to  his  present  office,  Keiki  could 
well  be  opposed  to  the  opening  of  Hi6go,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  dismissal  in  1865  of  two  of  the  rojiu, 
who  advocated  the  measure,  was  put  down  to  his 
influence. 

/  — 

Something,  however,  must  be  done,  and  in  such  a 
posture  of  affairs  Keiki  considered  that  it  would 
be  politic  to  make  advances  to  the  foreign  Representa¬ 
tives.  So  he  decided  to  invite  them  to  meet  him  in 

A 

his  Castle  of  Ozaka,  ostensibly  on  the  occasion  of  his 
accession  to  office,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of 
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proving  to  them  that  he  held  the  whole  direction  CIixP‘ 
of  foreign  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
trusting,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  chapter  of  events,  and 
in  his  own  astuteness,  to  find  out  some  means  of 
at  least  staving  off  the  period  for  opening  the  port 
and  city  above  mentioned  according  to  agreement. 

This  was  the  more  pressing,  as  the  combined  clans 
on  their  side,  in  order  to  embarrass  and  weaken  the 
bakufu,  were  manifesting  a  desire  to  favour  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  were  ready  to  coquet 
with  the  Representatives.  They  certainly  felt  that 
the  measure  in  contemplation  might  bring  a  number 
of  bakufu  officials  to  Ozaka,  and  that  these  function¬ 
aries  would  be  apt  to  interfere  in  some  degree  with  the 
pecuniary  transactions  which  bound  so  many  of  the 
daimios  to  the  bankers  and  wealthy  merchants  of 
that  commercial  city.  Still  their  primary  object  was 
to  overturn  the  shogun.  To  the  attainment  of  this 
object  all  other  considerations  must  give  way.  Not 
only  did  they  hope  that  thereby  a  portion  of  the 
trade,  since  trade  there  need  be,  'Would  fall  into  their 
hands,  to  the  detriment  of  their  adversary,  but  they 
argued  that,  from  the  propinquity  of  Hiogo  and 
Ozaka  to  Kioto,  the  opening  of  the  two  former  places 
to  foreigners  would  be  a  first  step  towards  promoting 
direct  intercourse  between  the  foreign  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Court.  If  those  Representatives  could  Desire  of 

-L  combined 

be  persuaded  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  for 
the  Emperor,  and  to  make  new  treaties  with  his  between 
Majesty,  on  the  plea  that  the  former  treaties  had  a^Repre- 
not  been  concluded  with  the  sovereign,  but  only  with 
the  chief  of  the  executive  in  Japan,  the  power  of 
the  bakufu,  they  argued,  would  be  broken  for  ever. 

They  were,  therefore,  generally  in  favour  of  the 
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CdlP'  opening  of  the  two  places  in  question  to  foreigners, 
1867-  although  not  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  Yokohama, 
Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as 
they  would  express  it,  that  the  result  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all  Japan,  and  not  simply  a  benefit  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  bakufu. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  struggle  which  was 
now  becoming  more  intense,  each  side  had  as  usual 
one  object — the  possession  of  the  Emperors  person; 
and,  as  a  means  towards  attaining  this  end,  each  side 
was  desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  with  the  foreigners. 

The  Representatives  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
shogun,  but  time  wore  on,  and  nothing  was  definitely 
arranged  as  to  the  precise  period  of  the  visit.  It 
seemed  as  if  Keiki  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  an  event  had  taken  place  which  mate¬ 
rially  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs. 

The  Emperor  Komei  was  seized  with  small-pox  on 
the  20th  of  January,  and  died  of  that  disease  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  as  was  given  out,  but  the  real  date 
seems  to  have  been  the  30th  of  January.  This, 
Succeeded  however,  is  immaterial.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son, 
wlo Mutsu"  ^en  a  boy  of  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  who,  being 
a  minor,  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
sessho,  or  regent  (vol.  i.  p.  17).  This  is  the  present 
Emperor  Mutsuhito.* 

Now  this  regent,  who  was  the  Sadaijin  Nijo 
Nariaki,  and  a  majority  of  the  kuges  who  then  formed 
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*  Mutsu  is  the  root  of  mutsumajiki  affectionate. 

Hito ,  pronounced  shto,  here  means  humane.  This  is  his 
imina,  or  name  to  be  avoided,  i.e.  not  mentioned.  He  is 
officially  the  123rd  of  the  line. 
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the  Court,  were  the  partisans  of  Keiki.  The  death  of  c?x P' 
the  Emperor  had  removed  one  element  of  the  dilemma  "“1867“" 
in  which  Keiki  was  placed,  and  he  found  himself 
at  once  in  a  very  different  position.  Instead  of  there 
being  an  Emperor  older  than  himself,  with  inveterate  * 

prejudices  against  foreigners,  it  was  he  who  was  the 
older  man,  and  he  might  well  expect  to  gain  much 
influence  over  the  youthful  monarch.  He  would 
then  only  have  to  deal  with  the  western  clans. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  month  of  Arrival  of 

J  %  %  French 

January  the  French  Military  Mission,  engaged  for 
the  shoguns  troops,  arrived  at  Yokohama.  At  its 
head  was  Captain  Chanoine,  of  the  Corps  Imperial 
d’Etat  Major,  an  officer  who  had  served  on  the  staff 
during  the  operations  in  China,  in  1860.  There  were, 
besides,  two  infantry  officers,  one  cavalry  and  one 
artillery  officer,  the  latter  being  Captain  Brunet,  whose 
name  will  figure  somewhat  conspicuously  further 
on  in  this  history.  The  salaries  of  the  mission 
were  on  a  liberal  scale,  Captain  Chanoine  receiving 
36,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  others  one -third  less, 
and  they  were  provided  with  quarters  by  the  bakufu, 
who  also  paid  for  their  outfits,  passage,  &c. 

I  have  said  that  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  the 
foreign  Representatives  with  the  shogun  was  not 
definitely  fixed.  Some  excuse  was  always  at  hand  for 
putting  it  off.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this 
delay,  as  well  as  to  find  out  whether  the  mode  of  recep¬ 
tion  would  be  suitable,  and  conformable  to  European 
customs,  and  also  to  learn  generally  the  state  of 
affairs,  Sir  Harry  Parkes  despatched  Mr.  Mitford,  and 
second  secretary  to  the  English  Legation,  and  Mr.  iSSSched 
Satow,  now  Japanese  Secretary,  in  the  month  of  to0zaka 

A 

February  to  Ozaka. 
vol.  ir. 
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They  left  Yokohama  in  H.M.S.  “  Argus/’  and 
arrived  at  Hi6go  on  the  10th.  From  there,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Cardew,  of  the  9th  Regiment,  and 
Lieutenant  Thalbitzer,  of  the  Danish  Navy,  as 
amateurs,  they  proceeded  the  following  day  by  land 
to  Ozaka.  They  were  escorted  by  a  guard  of 
Japanese  soldiers,  and  at  different  points  on  the  road, 
as  well  as  in  the  villages,  posts  of  infantry  were 
stationed.  As  they  passed  each  post,  the  men  com¬ 
posing  it  joined  their  train  and  formed  a  rear  guard, 
which  swelled  so  considerably  that,  on  their  arrival 
at  Ozaka,  the  procession  numbered  not  far  short  of 
two  thousand  men. 

When  they  reached  the  suburbs,  they  were  met  by 
numerous  officials  on  foot,  and  by  a  body  of  infantry, 
who  preceded  them  to  their  destination.  They  were 
lodged  in  one  of  the  numerous  temples  which  occupy 
three  streets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  .  The 
whole  population  along  the  line  of  march  appear  to 
have  turned  out  to  see  the  foreigners,  who,  since  the 
annual  journeys  of  the  Dutch  in  former  times,  were 

A 

almost  the  first  to  visit  Ozaka,  and  the  very  first  to 
sojourn  there.  Each  side  of. the  streets  through 
which  they  passed  was  lined  with  a  patient  orderly 
crowd,  and  all  the  cross  streets  were  crammed  with 
people,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers. 
Still,  not  a  derisive  shout  was  raised,  not  a  stone  was 
thrown,  not  an  insult  offered,  the  mass  of  human 
beings  behaving  with  the  utmost  quiet  and  decorum. 

More  than  this,  during  the  nine  days  that  the 
party  remained  they  traversed  the  city  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  they  visited  temples,  refreshment-houses,  and 
theatres,  and  in  no  one  instance  were  they  molested 
or  insulted  by  the  enormous  crowds  which  incessantly 
followed  upon  their  steps.  There,  at  least,  no  signs 
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were  visible  of  the  hostile  population  which  the 
bakufu  were  so  prone  to  descant  upon.  But  then  it 
was  a  mercantile  town,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  peaceable  occupations,  and  where  the  two- 
sworded  men  were  happily  in  a  small  minority. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Emperor  s  death,  which  fe“thror  s 
had  reached  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow  at  Hiogo,  did  *t5>  at  no 
not  appear  to  have  created  any  stir  at  Ozaka,  as  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  from  its  being  only  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  capital,  and  from  reports 
which  came  to  their  ears  when  they  touched  land. 

Having  fulfilled  their  mission,  they  returned  to  Yoko¬ 
hama.  They  had  made  certain  arrangements  respect¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes,  the  date  of  which 
would  be  somewhat  delayed  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor.  They  had  also  satisfied  themselves,  as  they 
have  both  told  me,  that  the  opposition  to  the  bakufu 
was  growing  more  formidable  every  month,  and  that 
there  was  a  combination  in  the  west  determined  to 
push  matters  to  extremes,  even  if  blood  were  to  be  spilt. 

In  the  month  of  March  M.  Roches,  the  French  interviews 

.  of 

Minister,  paid  a  visit  to  Ozaka,  and  had  two  inter-  ^h0®11®8 
views  with  the  shogun,  who  came  down  from  the  sllc,gU11- 
Imperial  capital  for  the  purpose.  M.  Roches  described 
the  tone  of  these  interviews  as  eminently  friendly, 
and  he  stated  that  Keiki  had  declared  himself  to  be 
animated  wfith  a  sincere  desire  of  entering  into  closer 
relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  that,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  he  would  certainly  open  Hiogo  at  the  stipulated 
period.  The  first  interview  ivas  entirely  without 
ceremony,  two  of  the  Japanese  Ministers  and  other 
subordinate  officials  taking  their  seats  at  the  same 
table.  The  second  was  of  a  more  formal  character, 
the  French  Minister  being  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Roze,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  the  “  Guerriere.” 
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Treaty  with  Russia  respecting  the  Island  of  Sagalin,  or 

Karafuto. 

To  the  north  of  Yezo  lies  the  Island  of  Sagalin,  or 
Karafuto,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese.  The  bakufu 
were  desirous  of  settling  the  boundary  between  what 
should  be  Russian  and  what  Japanese  territory  on  this 
island,  and  they  despatched  Envoys  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  negotiate  upon  this  question.  But  we  must  first 
go  back  a  few  years  to  understand  what  now 
occurred. 

“  In  1862  *  Takenoiichi  Shimotskd  no  Kami  and 
Matsudaira  Iwami  no  Kami  had  been  previously  sent 
thither  t  to  discuss  the  same  question.  They  pro¬ 
posed  on  that  occasion  to  make  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude  a  boundary,  because  it  marked  the  division 
between  the  tribes  called  Aino  and  Smelenkur.  Our 
officers  were  to  proceed  thither  to  govern  the  natives, 
and  a  map  was  prepared  in  which  the  respective 
territories  were  coloured  red  and  green,  the  fiftieth 
parallel  of  latitude  lying  between  the  two.  The 


*  Kinse  Shiriaku. 


f  To  St.  Petersburg. 
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Russians  replied :  ‘  On  what  grounds  do  you  call  this 
your  territory  ?  If  we  were  to  consult  an  impartial 
person,  he  would  decide  that  the  island  belonged  to 
Manchuria.  Besides,  no  Ainos  are  to  be  found  north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  you  .have  quite  disre¬ 
garded  the  position  of  the  tribes  in  your  unjustifiable 
desire  to  take  the  fiftieth  parallel  as  a  boundary. 
How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  accept  this  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  this  island  by  which  a  boundary  can 
be  properly  laid  down,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
if  you  insist  upon  laying  one  down,  it  will  give  rise 
to  complications  between  the  two  Powers.  We  are 
naturally  averse  to  having  our  frontier  undefined,  but 
we  are  equally  averse  to  defining  it  on  insufficient 
grounds,  or  on  such  as  do  not  suit  our  convenience. 
Let  us  therefore  leave  the  matter  as  it  is  for  the 
present,  permitting  our  respective  subjects  to  occupy 
the  island  in  common,  as  was  provisionally  determined 
by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Japan  at  Shimoda.  At 
some  future  day,  when  we  have  both  examined  the 
localities,  we  can  confer  again.  But,  if  you  still  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  settle  something,  we  will  take 
Aniwa  Bay*  as  our  boundary/  Although  Takenouchi 
and  his  colleague  perceived  from  the  nature  of  their 
arguments  that  their  design  was  to  seize  the  whole 
island,  they  were  unable  to  confute  the  reasoning 
of  the  Russians,  because  they  were  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  locality. 

“An  engagement  having  been  entered  into  in 
writing,  to  the  effect  that  the  discussion  should  be 
renewed  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the 
localities,  the  Envoys  returned  to  Japan,  reported  the 
evident  desire  of  the  Russians  to  make  themselves 

*  At  the  extreme  south  of  the  island. 
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clxLP  possessors  of  the  whole  island,  and  requested  that 
1867-  some  person  well  acquainted  with  its  geography  - 

should  be  sent  to  negotiate.  The  bakufu,  though 
desirous  of  despatching  a  second  mission,  had  so  much 
on  their  hands  during  the  five  following  years  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  intention,  and  the 
Russians  took  advantage  of  this  long  interval  to  form 
extensive  settlements  in  Sagalin.  When  the  bakufu 
became  aware  of  their  proceedings,  they  were  highly 
Envoys  alarmed,  and  forthwith  despatched  Koide  Yamato  no 
Kami  (Governor  of  Hakodate)  and  Ishikawa  Kawachi 
no  Kami  (a  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs).  On 
arriving  at  St.  Petersburg,  Koide  produced  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  Takenoiichi  and  his  colleague,  in  1862, 
and  proposed  to  discuss  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  the  nature  of  the  localities.  The  Russians  feigned 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  arrangement,  and  offered 
in  exchange  for  Sagalin  certain  of  the  Kurile  Islands 
which  belonged  to  them,  but  Koide  and  his  colleague 
denied  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Kuriles.  The 
argument  became  warm,  until  the  Russians  at  last 
said,  ‘  It  is  not  a  matter  about  which  we  ought  to 
wrangle.  Let  us  both  colonize  and  occupy  it.' 
Koide  and  his  colleague  consulted  together,  saying, 

4  Though  we  have  exhausted  every  possible  argument, 
the  fact  remains  that  their  colonies  extend  south 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel.  It  is  our  fault  for  putting 
the  negotiation  off  so  long/  Eventually  they  made 
a  convention,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be  occupied 
jointly  by  Russian  and  Japanese  subjects,  and 
returned  home  in  the  following  spring  to  report 
the  result  of  their  mission.” 

Such  is  the  Japanese  version  of  the  negotiations, 
and  the  following  is  the  convention  : — 
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[Translation.] 

Article  1. 

“  Russians  and  Japanese  on  the  Island  of  Sagalin  [0°r^-ntion 
shall  maintain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations.  The  occuPatlcm- 
settlement  of  any  disputes  and  misunderstandings 
arising  is  entrusted  to  the  local  Authorities.  If 
they  cannot  settle  them,  they  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  nearest  Russian  and  Japanese  governors. 

Article  2. 

“  In  consequence  of  common  possession,  Russians 
and  Japanese  are  at  liberty  to  circulate  on  the  whole 
island ;  to  make  settlements  and  erect  buildings  in 
all  localities  not  yet  occupied  by  buildings,  industrial 
establishments,  or  gardens. 

Article  3. 

“  The  natives  of  the  island  have  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  their  personal  rights,  as  well  as  of 
their  properties.  They  can,  by  their  own  agreement, 
be  hired  by  Russians  or  Japanese  ;  and  if  any  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  contracted  debts,  toward 
either  Russians  or  Japanese,  they  may  cancel  them 
by  work,  or  such  services  as  are  agreed  upon. 

Article  4. 

“  If,  in  course  of  time,  the  Japanese  Government 
should  agree  to  the  proposal  of  Russia,  the  nearest 
local  governors  will  be  appointed  to  negotiate  a  final 
treaty. 

Article  5. 

“  The  above-mentioned  regulations  are  to  come 
in  force  immediately  on  their  reception  on  the  Island 
of  Sagalin  by  the  local  authorities ;  and  no  later  than 
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six  months  after  their  signature.  All  other  less 
important  questions,  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
regulations,  shall  be  resolved  by  the  local  authorities 
of  both  states  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

“  In  witness  whereof,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both 
parties  have  signed  these  temporary  regulations  and 
caused  the  seals  to  be  affixed. 

“  An  English  translation  is  joined  to  the  present, 
duly  signed  by  the  interpreters  of  both  parties. 

“  St.  Petersburg,  March  18th,  1867. 

(Signed)  “  Koide  no  Kami. 

u  ISHIKAWA  KAWACHI  NO  KAMI. 


“  Stremoulko  w.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1867. 

t  A 

The  Representatives  proceed  to  Ozaka. — Satisfactory  Interviews 
with  the  new  Shogun. — Sites  chosen  for  foreign  Settlements. 

In  the  month  of  April  there  was  a  general  move  of  c|lP' 
all  the  Eepresentatives  to  Ozaka.  M.  Eoches,  Sir  H.  Representi- 

#  tives 

Parkes,  General  van  Yalkenburg  (the  new  American  5roceedto 
Minister),  and  Mr.  van  Polsbroek  all  left  Yokohama 
for  the  former  city,  in  order  to  hold  the  long-pro¬ 
jected  interviews  with  the  shogun.  The  diplomatists 
were  received  with  some  state ;  salutes  were  fired, 
Japanese  guards  lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
when  each  had  left  the  barge  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  his  passage  up  the  stream,  he  found  good 
accommodation  reserved  for  him  and  his  following  in 
divers  of  the  large  temples  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.  Sir  H.  Parkes,  with  whom  were  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  Mr.  Locock,  Mr.  Mitford,  Mr. 

Satow,  Mr.  Aston,  and  Captain  Applin,  in  command 
of  the  mounted  escort,  had  three  large  temples  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  they  were  all  comfortably  housed 
by  the  18th  of  April. 

The  succeeding  days  were  taken  up  in  preliminary 
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conferences  with,  the  Japanese  Ministers.  Then  came 
the  audiences.  I  will  here  confine  myself  to  those 
accorded  to  the  British  Minister,  being  naturally 
better  informed  with  respect  to  them. 

On  the  29th  of  April  there  was  what  may  be 
semi-official  termed  a  semi-official  interview.  His  Highness,  for 
ehdgun.  as  such  Sir  H.  Parkes  properly  addressed  the  shogun, 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  Representatives, 
in  order  to  assure  them  of  his  desire  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  treaties,  and  to  increase  the  friendship  with  the 
countries  to  which  Japan  had  bound  herself  by  solemn 
acts.  He  also  expatiated  on  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  party  which 
advocated  the  closing  of  the  ports.  The  interview 
being  over,  a  repast  was  served  in  foreign  style. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  British  Minister,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  Legation,  the  com¬ 
manders  of  three  of  H.M/s  ships,  and  other  naval 
officers,  was  received  in  formal  audience. 

There  had  been  much  previous  discussion  as  to  the 
mode  of  reception  to  be  adopted,  and  it  had  been 
finally  agreed  that  the  etiquette  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  in  use  in  European  courts.  There 
was  to  be  no  separation  of  a  certain  number  of  mats 
between  the  shogun  and  the  Minister,  or  between  the 
Minister  and  those  who  accompanied  him.  Of  yore, 
his  Highness,  sitting  motionless  on  an  elevated  pedes¬ 
tal,  had  received  a  foreign  Representative  at  a  distance 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  and  any  other 
foreign  official  permitted  to  accompany  the  Envoy 
was  similarly  separated  from  him. 

But  on  this  occasion  Sir  H.  Parkes  advanced 
close  to  his  Highness,  who  rose  as  he  approached, 
and  continued  standing  whilst  the  British  Minister 
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delivered  his  address,  and  whilst  he  himself  replied.  CxlR 
The  rest  of  the  Legation,  too,  and  the  naval  officers,  law- 
remained  close  behind  the  Minister,  and  they  were 
all  duly  presented  after  the  delivery  of  the  speeches. 

At  this  interview  the  Queen  received  a  proper  title, 
which  placed  her  Majesty  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

After  all  the  audiences  were  over,  the  Representa  -  Sites  for 

.  1  foreign 

tives  met  in  conference,  and  agreed  upon  a  site  for  the  settlements, 
foreign  settlement  of  Hiogo.  A  site  for  a  settlement 
at  Ozaka  was  also  fixed  upon  during  this  visit. 

The  Representatives  and  their  personnel  were 
treated  during  their  stay  as  the  honoured  guests  of 
the  shogun,  at  whose  invitation  they  had  come.  The 
theatres  were  thrown  open  to  them,  his  Highness 
provided  cooks  and  a  table  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  thereof  at  their  own  residences,  and  barges 
were  always  in  waiting  to  convey  his  guests  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  the  other,  or  down  the  river,  to 
the  roads  where  the  foreign  ships  were  stationed. 

The  account  of  the  visit  to  Ozaka  is  given  briefly  Native 

°  ^  J  account  of 

enough  by  the  author  of  the  Kinse  Shiriaku ,  but  Sv^vSit?’ 
some  other  details  worthy  of  mention  are  added. 

“  Shortly  before  this,  the  Representatives  of  the 
foreign  Powers  had  come  to  Hiogo  to  congratulate 
the  shogun  upon  his  succession,  and  to  make  certain 
requests  of  him.  He  invited  them  to  an  interview  at 
Ozaka.  The  foreign  Representatives  then  urged  the 
speedy  opening  of  Hiogo,  and  the  shogun  conse-» 
quently  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Mikado,  saying, 

‘  Although  the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  Hiogo  has  now  been  exceeded  by  two  years,  your 
servants  were  able  to  put  the  foreigners  off,  by  alleging 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  but  now  they  have 
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xiP’  come  to  press  for  the  performance  of  the  promise. 

1867.  Among  the  numerous  nations  of  which  the  universe 
outside  Japan  is  composed,  for  fear  the  strong  should 
oppress  the  weak,  they  are  accustomed  to  enter  into 
treaties,  according  to  which  the  intercourse  of  great 
and  small  is  regulated,  and  good  faith  observed.  Such 
weighty  matters  are  treaties.  Therefore,  even  though 
they  are  at  Hiogo,  your  servant  can  ensure  that  they 
do  not  treat  us  in  an  overbearing  manner.  Besides, 
the  opening  of  Hiogo  is  stipulated  in  the  treaties,  and 
we  cannot  break  our  word.  I  pray,  therefore,  that 
the  Imperial  Court  will  give  its  consent/  The 
Imperial  Court  consulted  the  clans,  most  of  whom 
signified  their  approval,  and  accorded  its  consent  in 
the  month  of  June.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1867. 


Return  of  Representatives  to  Yokohama. — Commander  Bullock 
and  Mr.  Aston  proceed  to  the  West  Coast. — Mr.  Satow  and 
Mr.  Wirgman  return  by  the  Tokaido. — Attack  on  them  by 
retainers  of  Reiheishi  at  Kakegawa.  —  Punishment  of 
Offenders. 


CHAP. 

XII. 


The  whole  party,  except  Mr.  Satow  and  Mr.  Aston, 
now  returned  to  Yokohama.  As  a  proof  of  the  new  Re^e's^ita- 

•  tives  return 

regime  which  seemed  to  have  been  inaugurated  by  to  Yoko- 

°  .  A  °  J  hama. 

the  visit  of  the  Representatives  to  Ozaka,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  each  of  them  on  his  arrival  at  Yoko¬ 
hama  was  saluted  by  the  fort  at  Kanagawa,  and 
received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  rojiu,  and 
on  their  proceeding  to  Yedo,  they  were  visited  by  the 
members  of  that  high  council. 

Mr.  Aston  meanwhile  proceeded  in  H.M.S.  “  Ser¬ 
pent,”  surveying  vessel,  Commander  Bullock,  by  Naga¬ 
saki  round  the  main  island,  and  an  examination  of  the  Son  of  ™t 
west  coast  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Nanao  in  the  coast‘ 
territory  of  the  Prince  of  Kaga  was  the  only  port 
besides  Niigata  which  could  be  recommended  for  the 
port  to  be  opened  on  that  coast,  according  to  the 
provision  in  the  treaties. 
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Mr.  Satow  returned  to  Yokohama  by  land,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Wirgman,  the  artist  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  two  travellers 
left  Ozaka  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  and  did  not  reach 
Yokohama  till  the  3rd  of  June.  The  number  of  days 
consumed  in  their  journey  had  led  to  some  anxiety  on 
their  account,  and  it  was  found,  in  fact,  that  they  had 
been  in  very  great  danger  from  retainers  of  the 
Keiheishi  Musha  no  Koji  dono,*  who  was  on  his 
return  from  Nikko  to  Kioto. 

Mr.  Satow’s  account  of  the  occurrence  is  as 
follows  : — 


[Memorandum.] 

Attack  on  “  On  Monday,  May  27th,  whilst  journeying  from 
retainers  of  Hamamatsu  to  Kakegawa,t  the  castle  town  of  a 
Heiheishiat  small  fudai  daimio,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 

Kak^gawa.  J  J 

gaikokugata%  who  accompanied  us  that  we  should 
probably  meet  on  the  road  the  procession  of  Musha  no 
Koji.  As  it  was  apprehended  that  some  difficulty 
might  arise  if  we  actually  passed  the  procession,  on 


*  Reiheishi,  the  Mikado’s  Envoy  to  the  tomb  of  IyeyasiL 
Vide  vol.  i.,  note  to  p.  82. 

Dono  was  originally  a  title  given  to  the  sessho  and  kuam- 
bakn  only,  but  its  use  was  gradually  extended.  At  the*present 
moment  it  is  the  epistolary  official  address  corresponding  to  Mr., 
or  Monsieur  in  French.  In  private  correspondence  it  is  used  in 
addressing  a  person  of  inferior  social  position.  Amongst 
servants  its  contraction  don  is  used  as  a  familiar  title.  Like 
sama,  it  may  be  applied  to  persons  of  either  sex.  It  is  probably 
a  contraction  of  no  tomo,  “  the  palace  of,”  it  being  considered 
more  polite  to  say  “  the  palace  of  the  Minister  ”  (kid  dono )  than 
simply  the  Minister  (kid). — E.S. 

t  On  the  tokaido. 

X  Subordinate  officers  of  the  Commissioners  for  Foreig 
Affairs. 
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account  of  the  rule  that  all  persons  must  get  out  of  CxnP 
their  chairs  and  salute  the  Envoy,  it  was  agreed  that  1867- 
we  should  endeavour  to  avoid  meeting  it,  and  with 
that  intention  we  hurried  on  to  Kakegawa,  and 
reached  it  by  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Eeiheishi  was  expected  to  pass  through  Kakegawa 
and  sleep  at  a  post-town  one  stage  nearer  to  Kioto, 
but  up  to  ten  o’clock,  the  time  when  we  retired  to 
rest,  he  had  not  arrived.  About  a  quarter-past  one 
o’clock,  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  person,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  young  bette ,*  saying  to  me, 

‘  Mr.  Satow,  get  up  and  take  your  sword  ;  they  are 
breaking  in.’  I  got  up,  reached  my  sword  from  the 
stand  where  I  had  placed  it  before  going  to  bed, 
and  listened  to  the  noise  of  breaking  down  shutters 
which  was  going  on  somewhere  near  my  bedroom. 

From  the  whispers  of  the  guard  who  woke  me,'T 
understood  that  we  were  being  attacked  by  the 
followers  of  the  Eeiheishi,  and  that  the  guards  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  Ozaka  were  not  on  the 
spot.  In  about  three  minutes  the  noises  came  to  an 
end,  and  I  heard  my  name  called  out  by  some  one, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  Japanese  two-s worded  man 
in  my  own  service,  named  Noguchi  Tomizo.  He 
informed  me  that  the  attacking  party  had  run  away, 
and  that  there  was  no  further  danger. 

“  From  his  statement  I  gathered  that  there  were 
were  about  twelve  or  thirteen  men  in  all,  variously 
armed,  two  with  long  swords,  and  the  rest  with  short 
swords  and  clubs.  They  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  shouted  for  the  Ijin ,  or  barbarians,  to  be  given  up 

*  The  bette  gumi  were  a  body  of  guards  who  were  especially 
charged  with  the  protection  of  foreigners,  and  accompanied  them 
when  out  of  doors. 
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CxnP  to  them,  and  commenced  breaking  the  door  down,  on 
1867.  which  all  the  people  of  the  hotel  fled  from  the  house. 
Noguchi,  being  wakened  by  the  disturbance,  buckled 
on  his  sword  and  came  to  rouse  me,  but  hearing 
the  assailants  close  to  his  room,  told  the  young 
guard  to  wake  me  whilst  he  defended  the  entrance. 
He  met  them  at  the  entrance  close  to  his  room, 
and  answered  their  reiterated  demands  for  the  Ijin 
by  pointing  his  pistol  and  threatening  to  shoot,  and 
rather  than  attack  a  man  armed  with  so  deadly  a 
weapon  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retire.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  of  the  men  armed  with  long  swords 
had  penetrated  to  the  room  next  but  two  to  that  in 
which  I  was  sleeping,  and  hacked  down  the  musquito 
nets,  in  the  hope,  probably,  of  killing  the  person 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  inside.  This  was  an  office- 
servant  of  her  Majesty’s  Legation,  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  department,  who  had  already  taken  refuge 
in  flight.  From  there  the  ruffian  proceeded  along  the 
passage  leading  to  Noguchi’s  room,  where  he  met 
with  the  same  reception  as  the  rest  of  his  comrades, 
and  likewise  retired  without  striking  a  blow. 

“  Next  morning  early  I  sent  for  the  gaikokugata , 
and  requested  them  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
chief  culprits  in  order  that  they  might  be  given  in 
charge  to  the  authorities  of  the  place,  or  to  threaten, 
as  an  alternative,  that  the  guard  attached  to  me 
should  proceed  to  the  Reiheishi’s  hotel  and  seize  the 
men  whom  Noguchi  would  point  out.  This  com¬ 
munication  was  made  through  the  authorities  of  the 
town  to  the  Mikado’s  Envoy,  who  denied  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  matter,  and  refused  redress. 

“  After  much  negotiation  it  was  arranged  that  one 
of  the  Reiheishi’s  chief  retainers  should  remain 
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behind  with  three  of  the  chief  culprits,  until  the  cinP' 
Emperor  s  will  was  known ;  that  this  retainer  should  v 
give  a  mitten  Undertaking  to  the  authorities  of  the 
place  to  remain  there,  and  that  the  latter  should  give 
me  a  copy  countersigned  and  sealed  by  the  civil 
governor.  This  was  done,  and  a  duplicate  of  the 
document  was  given  to  one  of  the  gaikokugata ,  who 
started  at  once  for  Kioto,  in  company  with  a  bette,  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  bakufu.  The  Reiheishi  was 
then  permitted  to  start,  and  after  he  left  we  took  our 
departure  also/’ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  this  p"5tsof 
instance  the  shogun’s  government  took  energetic  and  ofiender8* 
successful  steps  for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice, 
and  this  redounds  the  more  to  their  praise,  because 
the  men  had  to  be  sought  out  in  Kioto,  and  it  was 
probably  no  easy  matter  to  lay  hands  upon  them  in 
that  city,  where  the  prejudice,  or  one  may  rather  say, 
the  hatred,  against  foreigners  was  excessive.  Besides, 
the  sacred  character  and  high  position  of  the 
Reiheishi  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  was  that,  out  of  six  men 
who  were  brought  to  Yedo  and  put  upon  their  trial, 
two,  Hiyashi  Shikibu  and  Yamada  Tomono,  were  con¬ 
victed  of  an  attempt  to  kill  foreigners  and  of  the 
crime  of  extorting  money  with  violence,  and  they 
were  sentenced  to  death ;  four  others  being  con¬ 
demned,  as  accessories,  to  banishmeut  to  distant 
islands,  a  sentence  which  involves  penal  servitude  of 
a  severe  nature. 

Hiyashi  Shikibu  had,  however,  died  in  prison  ;  but 
Yamada  Tomono  was  executed  on  the  16th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Troup,  of 
the  British  Legation. 
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Additions  to  Diplomatic  Body. — Improved  relations. — Procla¬ 
mations  as  to  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Ozaka,  and  Choshiu 
dispute. — Inspection  of  West  Coast. — Messrs.  Mitford  and 
Satow’s  journey  from  NTanao  to  Ozaka. — Murder  of  two 
English  sailors  of  the  “  Icarus  ”  at  Nagasaki. — Suspicion  on 
Tosa  Clan. — Murderer  subsequently  discovered  to  be  from 
Chikuzen. — Punishment. — Sir  H.  Parkes’s  visit  to  Awa. — 
M.  Roches  intercedes  with  Shogun  for  Native  Christians. — 
Seventy-seven  released.  —  Keiki  receives  title  of  Kubo 
sama. — Memorials  of  Daimios. — Letter  from  ex-Prince  of 
Tosa  to  Shogun  suggesting  return  of  governing  power  to 
Emperor. — He  does  so. — It  is  accepted. — Preparations  for 
action  by  combined  Clans.  —  Movement  of  Troops  to 
Capital.  * 
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The  diplomatic  body  bad  now  received  two 
additions;  Herr  Yon  Brandt  bad  returned  to  Japan 
with,  tbe  rank  of  Prussian  Charge  d’ Affaires  and 
Consul-General,  and  tbe  French  mail  steamer  of  June 
brought  Count  de  la  Tour  Vittoria,  tbe  Italian  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Relations  really  seemed  to  be  less  restrained  than 
formerly,  and  there  were  hopes  that  the  friendly 
assurances  given  by  Keiki,  and  his  expressed  desire 
that  there  should  be  more  intercourse  between 
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Japanese  and  foreign  officials  were  bearing  some  fruit.  cxuj.' 
Mr.  Satow,  it  may  be  mentioned,  dined  unofficially  is67. 
with  some  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Yedo, 
and  at  this  entertainment,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that 
capital,  conversation  on  politics  was  freely  admitted. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Keiki  published  a  proclama-  prociama- 

J  x  x  tions  as  to 

tion  stating  that  the  port  of  Hiogo  and  the  city  of  ^™nfnd 
Ozaka  would  be  opened  to  foreign  trade  -  the  following  Sshiuand 
January.  Edicts  were  also  issued  by  the  Emperor,  dlspute' 
one  rescinding  the  former  edict  against  opening  these 
places,  and  the  other  ordaining  a  peaceable  solution  of 
the  differences  with  the  Prince  of  Choshiu. 

Before  the  month  of  July  the  British  Minister  and  o? w?ation 
some  of  the  Legation  were  again  on  the  move,  and  coast* 
after  visiting  Hakodate,  they  proceeded  to  Niigata, 
and  paid  a  two  days'  visit  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sado.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  Keppel,  in  the 
“  Salamis,”  accompanied  Sir  H.  Parkes,  who  was  on 
board  the  “  Basilisk,”  Captain  Hewett,  V.C.  They 
then  continued  along  the  west  coast  to  Nanao,  situated, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  territory  of  the  Prince 
of  Kaga.  From  there  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow 
made  their  way  by  land  to  Ozaka,  and  luckily  arrived 
in  safety,  for,  as  they  were  informed  on  most  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence,  a  plot  had  been  laid  by  some 
Tosa  and  Satsuma  men  to  murder  them  at  a  particular 
spot  near  Kioto,  and  they  only  escaped  this  danger  by 
having  taken  the  longer  route  through  the  Uji  tea- 
districts,  instead  of  the  shorter  one,  which  leads 

A 

through  Otsu. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  H.  Parkes,  continuing  his  voyage  ^u0r^g°.f 
along  the  coast,  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  13th  of  J)1f8^hseailor9 
August,  a  day  later  than  Admiral  Keppel.  There  at  Naga- 
they  were  shocked  to  hear  that  on  the  night  of  the 
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5th  of  that  month  two  seamen  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
“  Icarus ”  had  been  brutally  murdered  in  the  street. 
The  men  concerned  in  the  deed,  whoever  they  were, 
had  escaped,  and  nothing  was  apparently  known 
respecting  them.  But  little  attempt  had  been  made 
to  track  them  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  police 
of  Nagasaki  was  in  a  most  inefficient  state.  Not  long 
previously  an  American  sailor  had  been  killed,  and 
two  Chinese  servants  in  the  employ  of  foreigners  had 
been  attacked  by  Japanese,  and  severely  wounded, 
but  in  neither  case  had  the  guilty  men  been  dis¬ 
covered  by » the  authorities  of  the  port,  nor  indeed 
had  any  serious  steps  been  taken  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

Suspicion  in  the  present  instance  fell  upon  men  of 
the  Tosa  clan,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
were  circumstances  which  favoured  this  supposition. 
The  steps  taken  in  consequence,  including  a  visit  of 
Sir  H.  Parkes  to  Tosa,  need  not,  however,  be  detailed, 
because  the  suspicion  had,  in  reality,  fallen  on  an 
innocent  clan,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1868 
that  the  actual  facts  were  ascertained, 
chituzen  It  appears  that  a  party  of  nine  students,  who  lived 
Implicated,  in  the  Chikuzen  yashiki,  had  been  drinking  a  good 


One  man 
killed  both 
sailors. 


deal  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  August.  Shortly 
after  ten  o’clock  they  went  out  for  a  stroll  through  the 
native  town,  and  whilst  rambling  about  they  noticed 
the  two  English  sailors  lying  asleep  side  by  side  in 
the  street.  They  all  gathered  round  to  have  a  look 
at  the  men  ;  some  of  the  party,  after  stopping  a  little, 
seem  to  have  gone  on  in  the  direction  of  their  ya¬ 
shiki,  the  rest  remaining  behind.  One  of  these,  named 
Kaneko  Saikichi,  who  was  by  far  the  senior  of  the 
party,  suddenly  drew  his  sword,  struck  two  blows  in 
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rapid  succession  at  the  sleeping  men,  and  then  ran  off  (gTIfIp- 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  his  companions  v  "isW.-' 
had  taken,  along  a  street  leading  into  the  country. 

'  The  men  who  stood  beside  Kaneko  at  the  time  re¬ 
joined  their  companions,  when  they  all  ran  away  to 
their  yashiki.  There  they  subsequently  reassembled, 
and  made  a  solemn  promise  not  to  divulge  what  had 
happened.  Kaneko  eventually  returned  to  the  yashiki 
the  next  night,  and  his  friends  then  reported  all  the 
circumstances  to  their  superior  officer,  the  agent  of 
the  clan.  He  said  the  matter  must  be  kept  secret, 
and  ordered  Kaneko  to  be  placed  in  custody,  intend¬ 
ing  to  send  him  off  to  Chikuzen  by  a  steamer  that 
was  about  to  leave.  He  was  indeed  taken  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  there  tried  to  kill  himself.  He 
was  then  removed  to  a  place  of  confinement,  and  the 
same  night  he  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
guards,  and  with  a  short  sword  belonging  to  one  of 
them  committed  suicide,  being  also  wounded  by  the  ^iCidSmits 
pistol  of  one  of  the  guards,  who  awoke  and,  perceiving 
a  man  in  the  room  with  a  drawn  sword,  fired  at  him. 

His  body  was  immediately  sent  to  Fukuoka  in 
Chikuzen  by  the  steamer.  Seven  of  the  other 
students  returned  to  Fukuoka,  where  the  authorities 
enjoined  them  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  but  they 
were  subsequently  surrendered  for  trial.  The  remain¬ 
ing  man,  Murakami  Kenjiro,  escaped  to  Hakodate, 
but  subsequently  gave  himself  up. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1869,  judgment  was  othLand 
ultimately  given.  The  Chiji  of  the  Fukuoka  han  Soutd 

.  communica- 

was  ordered  to  remain  m  con-  tionwith 

British 

finement  in  his  own  house,  and  to  make  a  suitable  Minister* 
provision  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  murdered 
men  ;  the  seven  others  were  condemned  to  imprison- 


(Prince  of  Chikuzen) 
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Cxhl  ment,  as  well  as  the  officer  of  the  administration  of 

v "  1867/^  justice  in  Chikuzen.  The  soldiers  who  kept  such 
loose  guard  over  Kaneko  were  also  punished. 

But  these  sentences,  most  unaccountably,  were 
passed  without  communication  with  her  Majesty's 
Minister,  who  first  learnt  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  Government  Gazette. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  naturally  complained  that  he  should 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  whether  the  sen¬ 
tences  proposed  to  be  passed  would  be  satisfactory 
to  him.  The  Government  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  these  remarks,  apologized  for  the  want  of 
courtesy,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  afford 
whatever  reparation  Sir  H.  Parkes  might  deem  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  demand. 

His  further  The  demands,  which  were  complied  with,  were 

demands  ....  _  x 

-mpned  comprised  in  the  following  articles  : — 

“  1.  That  tho  Government  should  transmit  to 
her  Majesty's  Minister  a  full  record  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  case,  and  of  the  sentences  passed  on 
each  man. 

“  2.  That  they  should  address  to  him  a  note, 
expressing  their  regret  that  these  proceedings  had 
been  concluded  without  reference  to  him. 

“  3.  That  in  future  they  would  always  invite  her 
Majesty's  Eepresentative  to  send  a  member  of  the 
Legation  to  be  present  at  such  proceedings,  and  that 
this  course  should  be  observed  when  sentence  was 
passed  on  Murakami  Kenjiro. 

“4.  That  a  full  apology  in  writing  from  the  Chiji 
of  the  Fukuoka  han  should  be  delivered  to  Sir  H. 
Parkes  by  a  high  official  of  the  lian. 

“  5.  That  upon  demand  the  Government  would 
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give  members  of  the  Legation  the  opportunity  of  Cxhl 
visiting  the  prisoners  in  Chikuzen.”  ise7. 

Murakami  s  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed 
upon  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Satow. 

The  Tosa  clan  were  thus  cleared  of  the  imputation 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ex-prince,  Sir  H.  Parkes  addressed  to  him,  through 
the  Government,  a  letter  declaring  the  same,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  that  steady  friend  to  foreigners. 

A  pleasant  episode  during  this  time  of  business  and  Junt  to 
anxiety  was  a  visit  paid  to  the  Prince  of  Awa,  in 
Shikoku,  by  Sir  H.  Parkes,  Admiral  Keppel,  and 
some  members  of  the  Legation,  on  their  way  to  the 
Tosa  territory.  The  garrison  of  Hiogo  consisted  of 
two  or  three  hundred  men  of  the  Awa  clan,  and 
through  an  intimacy  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Mr.  Satow  and  some  of  the  officers  this  visit  was 
arranged. 

The  party  anchored,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
August,  in  the  bay  of  Wadashima.  The  next  day, 
after  some  delay  owing  to  bad  weather,  they  rode 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  Tokushima,  the  capital  of 
the  Awa  principality,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a 
comfortable  temple.  In  the  evening  they  had  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  two  princes,  father  and  son, 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  foreigners  had  been  thus  received  inside  a  daimio’s 
castle,  and  the  entertainment  was  served  in  true 
Japanese  style,  and  was  of  a  sumptuous  character. 

The  hosts  and  their  retainers  vied  with  each  other 
in  showering  attentions  upon  their  guests,  and  all 
foreigners  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  Japanese  of  high  rank  will  willingly  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  innate  good  breeding  and  gentlemanlike 
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TAl  manners  which,  characterize  that  class,  when  they 
i867.  desire  to  he  polite.  There  is  an  ease,  a  dignity,  and  a 
repose  about  them,  which,  although  it  may  sometimes 
lack  the  heartiness  and  sincerity  on  which  we  more 
particularly  pride  ourselves,  is  still  very  pleasant  to 
meet  with  in  social  relations. 

However,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  it  was  gratifying 
to  the  British  Minister  to  find  one  of  the  great 
daimios  of  Japan  receiving  the  Admiral  and  himself 
with  such  cordiality,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Although  the  particular  reason  for  such  civility  was 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  set  purpose  of  many 
clans  to  curry  favour  with  the  foreign  Representatives, 
in  order  to  further  their  designs  against  the  bakufu, 
still,  for  the  foreigners,  it  was  of  great  importance, 
as  marking  one  more  step  in  the  arduous  task  of 
penetrating  into  this  isolated  country,  and  of  inducing 
the  haughty  nobles  to  give  up  their  boasted  superiority 
over  us,  and  to  treat  us,  not  as  barbarians,  but  as 
equals,  and  as  members  of  the  one  great  human 
family. 

After  a  review  of  some  six  hundred  troops, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  the  party  returned  to 
their  ships. 

±  A 

m.  Roches  M.  Roches  had  remained  at  Ozaka  to  intercede 

intercedes  #  #  _ 

Christian^  with  the  shogun  in  favour  of  some  native  Christians 
who  were  being  persecuted.  After  some  delay,  out  of 
78  who  had  been  arrested,  77  were  set  at  liberty 
without  being  called  upon  to  abjure  their  faith,  but 
they  were  simply  made  to  express  regret  for  having 
infringed  the'  laws  of  their  country.  The  remaining 
man  was  flogged  and  then  released,  and  punishment 
was  subsequently  decreed  against  the  officers  who 
were  responsible  for  this  act  of  severity. 
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On  the  18th  of  September  we  find  Keiki  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  title  of  Kubo  sama .* 

#  Mr.  Satow  lias  sent  me  the  following  memoranda  respecting 
this  title  :► — 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  disputed.  Some  say  that  it  was 
first  granted  by  the  Mikado  to  Yoshimitsu,  third  of  the  line  of 
Ashikaga.  But  there  are  passages  in  the  Taiheihi  where  it  is 
applied  to  Yoshinori,  father  of  Yoshimitsu.  The  word  was  then 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  more  modern  Jcogi,  which  means 
“the  authorities.”  It  was  not  granted  by  the  Mikado,  but 
applied  to  the  shogun  by  the  common  people  as  a  title  of  respect. 
Thus  far  the  Ahihusa. 

The  Sadatahe  Zahhi  says  that  the  title  of  hubo  denoted  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  an  ex- Mikado  ;  that  it  was  granted  to  Ashikaga 
Takauji,  who  refused  to  bear  it,  because  the  country  was  not  yet 
at  peace  ;  that  Yoshinori  also  refused  to  bear  it,  and  Yoshimitsu, 
envying  the  chiefs  of  the  Court  nobility  and  Buddhist  priesthood 
their  titles  of  sehhe  (sessho)  and  monzehi ,  demanded  from  the 
Mikado  some  title  which  should  mark  him  out  as  the  head  of  the 
military  class,  whereupon  the  Mikado  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  hubo.  This  statement  is,  however,  in  all  probability  an  error. 
The  term  hubo  existed  even  in  the  times  of  the  puppet  shoguns 
of  Kamakura,  and  was  used,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  modern  hogj. 

Another  derivation,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  written 
authority,  is  that  hubo  properly  means  the  Mikado,  and  that  the 
people  applied  the  term  Kubo  sama  to  Yoshimitsu,  on  account  of 
his  imitating  the  Mikado’s  style  of  living. 

The  reason  why  Keiki  only  took  this  title  in  October  is  as 
follows  : — It  was  the  usual  custom  for  the  appointment  to  the 
shogunate  to  be  accompanied  by  the  office  of  Naidaijin  and 
Ukonye  no  Taisho,  with  the  Zuishin  Mojo  (right  of  having  an 
armed  escort)  and  the  privilege  of  riding  to  Court  in  a  bullock- 
cart.  It  was  to  this,  and  not  to  the  shogunate,  that  the  title  of 
Kubo  sama  was  supposed  to  be  attached,  as  is  proved  by  several 
passages  in  the  Taihei  Nemjpio ,  a  history  of  the  Tokugawa 
shoguns,  ending  with  Iyenari’s  abdication  in  1837.  Although 
Keiki  had  accepted  the  shogunate  early  in  the  year,  he  had 
refused  up  to  October  to  become  Naidaijin.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  dignity  of  Kubo  sama  was  not  conferred  by  the  Mikado, 
but  that  of  Kaidaijin,  which  involves  it ,  was. 
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Matters  were  meanwhile  becoming  more  ripe  in 
the  west.  Satsuma,  Tosa,  Echizen,  and  Uwajima 
had  taken  action  together,  and  had  drawn  up  protests 
in  the  shape  of  two  memorials,  to  the  Mikado  and 
shogun  respectively,  against  the  summary  nature  of 
the  two  Imperial  edicts  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of  July.  As  far 
as  the  opening  of  another  port  and  city  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  did  not  wish  to  make  any  opposition, 
but  the  Choshiu  dispute  was  a  matter  in  which  they 
were  deeply  and  personally  concerned,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  which  they  claimed  to  have  a  voice. 
Choshiu  was  a  kokushiu  daimio,  and  the  highest 
interests  of  their  order  were  involved  in  this  affair ; 
they  considered  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  was 
the  reinstatement  of  that  prince  in  his  former  dignities, 
and  the  relinquishment  by  him  of  the  territory  in  the 
provinces  of  Iwami  and  Buzen,  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  of  which  he  still  retained  possession. 

The  ex-Prince  of  Tosa  had  returned  to  his  native 
shogu?  lug-  province  in  October  on  account  of  serious  ill-health. 
From  there  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Keiki,  advising 
him  to  restore  the  whole  governing  power  to  the 
Court.  The  letter  said :  “It  appears  to  me  that 
although  the  government  and  j)enal  laws  have  been 
administered  by  the  military  class  ever  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  yet  since  the  arrival  of  foreigners  we 
have  been  squabbling  amongst  ourselves,  and  much 
public  discussion  has  been  excited.  The  east  and  the 
west  have  risen  in  arms  against  each  other,  and  civil 
war  has  never  ceased,  the  effect  being  to  draw  on  us 
the  insults  of  foreign  nations.  The  cause  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  administration  proceeds  from  two 
centres,  and  because  the  Empire’s  ears  and  eyes  are 


Letter  from 
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turned  in  two  different  directions.  The  march  of 
events  has  brought  about  a  revolution,  and  the  old  '  ' 

system  .can  no  longer  be  obstinately  persevered  in. 

You  should  restore  the  governing  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign,  and  so  lay  a  foundation  on  which 
Japan  may  take  its  stand  as  the  equal  of  all  other 
countries.  This  is  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
present  moment,  and  is  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  Yodo.* 

Your  Highness  is  wise  enough  to  take  this  advice  into 
consideration/’ 

As  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  the  opposition 
to  the  shogun  assumed  greater  dimensions,  the  western 
clans  alleging  their  usual  complaint  that  the  bakufu 
carried  on  the  trade  with  foreigners  simply  for  its  own 
benefit,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  Japan, 
and  that  the  shogun  had  brought  up  a  number  of 
troops  to  Kioto  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  rather 
than  of  protecting  the  Emperor. 

The  effect  upon  Keiki  of  the  manifest  intention  of 
his  adversaries  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  caused 
him  to  take  a  decisive  step.  Full  of  talent  and 
accomplishments  as  he  is,  he  is  said  to  have  always 
felt  a  certain  disinclination  to  risk  his  fortunes  in  the 
field.  On  the  9th  of  November,  by  a  manifesto,  he  kaw 

J  '  returns 

returned  his  delegated  power  into  the  hands  of  the  powf?tod 
Emperor.  It  was  understood  that  he  so  acted  on  Emperor* 
condition  that  a  general  council  of  daimios  should  be 
immediately  convened  at  Kioto,  there  to  deliberate 
upon  and  settle  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution. 

Manifesto. 

“  A  retrospect  of  the  various  changes  through  which  His  mani- 
the  Empire  has  passed  shows  us  that,  after  the  deadness 


*  His  name  was  Yamanoiichi  Yodo. 
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CxiiiP'  of  the  monarchical  authority,  power  passed  into  the 
~i867T'  hands  of  the  Minister  of  State,  that  by  the  wars  of 
1156  to  1159  the  governmental  power  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  military  class.  *  My  ancestor  t  received 
greater  marks  of  confidence  than  any  before  him,  and 
his  descendants  have  succeeded  him  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

“Though  I  perform  the  same  duties,  the  objects  of 
government  and  of  the  penal  laws  have  been  missed, 
and  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  humiliation 
that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  acknowledge  my  own 
want  of  virtue  as  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
things. 

“  Moreover,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
becomes  daily  more  extensive,  and  consequently  our 
national  policy  cannot  be  pursued  unless  directed  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  State. 

“  If,  therefore,  the  old  regime  be  changed,  and  the 
governmental  authority  be  restored  to  the  Imperial 
Court ;  if  the  counsels  of  the  whole  Empire  be  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  wise  decisions  received ;  and  if  we 
unite  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  Empire,  it  will  be  able  to  range  itself 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  comprises  our 
whole  duty  towards  our  country. 

“  However,  if  you  (the  Daimios)  have  any  particu¬ 
lar  ideas  on  the  subject,  you  may  state  them  without 
reserve.” 

Emperor  The  Emperor  accepted  the  return  of  the  governing 
return  of  power,  the  daimios  were  summoned  to  the  capital,  and 

governing  x  x  ’ 

power. 

*  When  the  Taira  or  Hei  became  paramount  in  the  Empire 
through  Kiyomori.  Vide  vol.  i.  note  to  p.  27. 

+  Iyeyasu. 
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Kdiki  was  directed  in  the  mean  while,  should  any  na 
matter  arise  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  to  consult  with  1867- 
certain  clans  acquainted  with  the  same,  and  arrange  a 
postponement. 

On  the  side  of  the  combined  clans  preparations 
for  action  were  being  made.  All  kinds  of  schemes  for 
reforms  were  mooted,  to  be  discussed  in  the  coming 
assembly  of  nobles. 

Troops  of  the  bakufu  had  been  despatched  from  ^°t^“esnt8 
Yedo  by  land  and  sea  to  Kioto,  and  as  the  daimios 
kept  arriving  in  the  latter  capital,  the  number  of 
armed  men  increased  considerably.  In  particular, 
detachments  of  Satsuma  soldiers  had  been  stealthily 
moved  up  under  various  pretexts.  The  15  th  of 
December  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
assembly,  but  it  had  come  and  gone,  and  no  assembly 
had  met. 

Great  events,  however,  were  at  hand. 
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BOOK  IV. 


“♦O*- 


CHAPTER  I. 


1868. 

Opening  of  Ozaka  and  Hiogo. — Palace  revolution.— -Aidzu 
dispossessed  of  Nine  Gates  by  Satsuma,  &c. — Bakufu 
abolished  and  other  offices  created. — Honours  and  titles 
restored  to  House  of  Mori. — Return  of  banished  Kuges. 

— Tokugawa  Naifu  (Keiki)  retires  to  Ozaka  with  troops. 

— Address  of  Diplomatic  Body,  and  his  reply. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  the  city  of  Ozaka  crap. 
and  the  port  of  Hiogo  were  opened  to  foreign  trade,  ppenSJot 
amidst  the  customary  firing  of  salutes  and  hoisting  of  Hi6&° 
flags,  and  with  no  sort  of  oppositiqn  on  the  part  of 
the  natives.  The  foreign  Representatives  had  all 
arrived  from  Yokohama  in  the  last  days  of  1867. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  general 
command  of  the  nine  gates  of  the  Imperial  palace 
at  Kioto  had  been  held  by  the  Prince  of  Aidzu,  the 
staunchest  adherent  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa. 
Suddenly,  at  midday  on  the  3rd  of  January,  Satsuma,  Palacerevo 
Tosa,  Geishiu,  Owari,  and  Echizen  *  took  possession  lution* 
of  these  gates,  dismissed  the  sesshd,  forbade  those 

*  Men  belonging  to  these  clans  are  of  course  meant. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

18687 

Aidzu  dis¬ 
possessed  of 
command  of 
nine  gates 
by  Satsuma, 
&c. 


Bakufu 
abolished. 
Other  offices 
created. 


Choshiu 
troops  enter 
Capital. 
Honours 
and  titles 
restored  to 
house  of 
Mori. 
Return  of 
banished 
kuges. 


kuges  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor  to  approach  the  palace,  and  surrounded 
his  Majesty  with  other  kuges,  whose  views  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  above  five  clans.  They 
then  met  together,  and  on  the  4th  obtained  an 
Imperial  decree,  abolishing  the  bakufu  and  other 
offices,  and  establishing  temporarily  certain  other 
offices,  to  which  the  names  of  sosai,  gijo,  and  Sanyo* 
were  given,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government.  In  this  decree  it  was  stated 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  that  a  basis  should 
be  formed  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Sovereign,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
national  dignity.  “  It  is  the  Emperor’s  decree,”  so 
runs  the  document,  “  that  all  things  be  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  created  by  Jimmu  Tenno,  that 
the  nobles  of  the  Court  and  the  military  class,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  shall  discuss  matters  fairly  in  a 
fitting  manner,  and  that  his  Majesty  and  the  Empire 
may  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity.  Each  must,  there¬ 
fore,  exert  himself  to  cleanse  away  the  ingrained  love 
of  luxury  and  sloth,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
do  his  best  by  the  country.” 

Choshiu  troops  were  now  permitted  to  enter  the 
Capital,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  all  their 
honours  and  titles  were  restored  to  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Mori.  Sanjo  and  others  of  the  banished 
Court  nobles  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Kioto. 

“Although  peace  had  been  made  between  Toku- 
gawa  and  Mori,t  it  seemed  as  if  the  feeling  of 
mutual  hostility  engendered  by  the  war  had  not  com¬ 
pletely  died  out,  and  tha  Aidzu  samurai  in  particular 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  88. 

t  i.e.  between  the  baknfn  and  the  Choshiu  clan. 
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were  dissatisfied.  They  were  extremely  unwilling  CHIAP- 
to  be  considered  on  a  level  with  the  Choshiu  men, 
and  were  highly  offended  at  their  presence  in  the 
Capital.  Tokugawa  Naifu  (Keiki)  was  also  bitterly 
mortified  by  the  order  to  turn  out  his  troops  from  the 
palace,  which  had  been  issued  on  the  3rd,  and,  his 
views  undergoing  a  complete  change,  he  at  last 
summoned  the  Aidzu  clan  and  others  of  his  adherents 
to  a  council  at  the  Castle  of  Nijo.  He  then  addressed  KaS?awa 
them  as  follows :  ‘  Why  has  the  policy  of  the  Court  addresses 

J  x  Aidzu  and 

altered  thus  in  the  last  few  days  ?  There  must  be  brents, 
some  one  who,  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  plot,  is  mis¬ 
leading  the  young  Emperor.’  Annoyed  at  having 
been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  measures 
adopted  on  the  3rd,  he  informed  the  Court  that  he 
would  act  upon  its  previous  order,  and  take  charge  of  SitTSe" 
affairs  ;  that  order  had  declared  that  everything  should  Court’ 
be  determined  by  a  counsel  of  princes  to  be  assembled 
at  the  Capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Naifu*  in  sending 
up  such  a  memorial,  after  having  surrendered  the 
governing  power,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 
general  distrust. 

“The  palace  at  this  moment  was  guarded  by 
Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  Geishiu,  and  various  other 
princes,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Tokugawa 
family’s  troops  occupied  the  Castle  of  Nijo,  and  seemed 
to  be  keeping  a  keen  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
others.  The  public  feeling  was  very  uneasy,  and 
various  rumours  flew  about.  Some  of  the  Tokugawa 

*  Tlie  date  of  Keiki’s  resignation  of  tlie  office  of  shogun 
seems  to  have  "been  tlie  4tli  of  January.  After  that  lie  was  styled 
Tokngawa  Naifu,  or  Naidaijin,  by  the  Court,  the  rank  which  he 
had  obtained,  and  which  drew  with  it  the  title  of  Kuho  sama. 

This  is  from  the  Kinse  ShiriaJcu. 


YOL.  II. 
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CHIAP-  officers  and  men  advised  the  Naifu  not  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  will  of  their  opponents,  but  to  occupy 
Ozaka  in  force,  and  so  block  up  their  line  of  com¬ 
munication,  which  would  enable  him  to  control  their 
actions.  The  Naifu  consented,  and  leaving  a  letter 
behind  for  the  Court,  in  which  he  pretended  that 
he  was  going  away  to  Ozaka  in  order  to  calm  the 

Se6?akas  passions  of  his  retainers,  he  suddenly  proceeded  thither 

with  troops.  on  ppg  0f  pp e  gth  a£  the  head  of  the  troops, 

and  accompanied  by  the  Princes  of  Aidzu  and 
Kuwana,  and  Itakura  Iga  no  Kami  (his  chief  adviser). 
The  Court  considered  this  proceeding  so  suspicious 
that  it  prohibited  the  clans  of  Kuwana  and  Aidzu 
from  re-entering  the  Capital/’ 

statement  The  Naifu  arrived  at  Ozaka  on  the  afternoon  of 

ot  the  IN  aif u 

and  English  the  7th,  escorted  by  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 

Representa-  an(^  the  f0p0W^ng  fay  Roches  and  Sir  H.  Parkes 

were  received  by  him.  He  made  a  statement  of 
■  the  position  of  affairs  similar  to  what  has  been 
related.  He  said  that  his  policy  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  had  been  to  determine  the  question  of  the 
future  form  of  government  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
and  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  instead 
of  opposing  force  by  force,  he  had  retired  from  the 
scene  of  dispute.  It  would  too,  he  continued,  have 
been  unseemly  for  him  to  have  been  the  first  to 
draw  the  sword  so  near  the  palace  of  the  Mikado, 
against  whom  he  would  have  appeared  to  be  arrayed, 
though  he  well  knew  that  such  would  not  really  be 
the  case.* 

The  Naifu  further  said  that  he  was  still  prepared 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  an  assembly  of  daimios, 
but  it  must  be  a  genuine  assembly,  and  must  not 

#  And  thus  become  a  chotehi ,  or  rebel  against  the  Court. 
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consist  of  Satsuma  and  a  few  of  his  adherents  only.  chap. 
The  decree  stating  that  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  v 
shogun  was  accepted  he  did  not  recognize  as  official, 
and  he  intended  to  address  a  protest  to  the  Mikado, 
advising  his  Majesty  that  the  government  of  the 
faction  into  whose  hands  He  had  fallen  was,  in  fact, 
on  government. 

On  the  10th  the  Naifu  received  all  the  foreign  ^dfpio-es 
Representatives,  who  were  prepared  with  a  written  matlcbod7- 
address,  which  was  read  out  by  M.  Roches,  as  their 
doyen.  In  this  document  the  Naifu  is  styled 
Uyesama,  the  title  applied  to  him  by  his  retainers 
(the  Tokugawa  clan)  after  he  ceased  to  be  shogun, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  foreign 
Representatives  as  long  as  they  continued  to  hold 
relations  with  him. 

The  address  and  Keiki’s  reply  were  as  follows  : 

Address  of  the  Diplomatic  Body. 

“  Au  moment  ou  le  Gouvernement  du  Japon  subit  Their  ad- 
de  profondes  modifications,  les  Representants  des 
Puissances  etrangeres  signataires  des  Traites  eprouvent 
le  besoin  d’exprimer  leurs  sentiments  de  haute  estime 
et  de  gratitude  au  Uyesama  qui  par  son  energie  et 
sa  loyaute  a  pu  assurer  Texecution  fidele  des  dits 
Traites. 

“  Parfaitement  decides  h  rester  etrangers  aux 
dissensions  relativement  a  la  forme  du  gouvernement, 
les  Representants  ici  presents  n’emettent  qu’un  voeu, 
c’est  quun  Gouvernement  national  et  stable  puisse 
etre  forme  qui  leur  assure  de  suffisantes  garanties 
pour  l’execution  loyale  des  engagements  interna- 
tionaux. 

“  A  cote  de  leurs  desirs  exist e  un  droit,  c’est  celui 
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cHAp.  connaltre  officiellement  et  sans  retard  le  Gouverne- 
1868.  ment  aupr&s  duquel  ids  doivent  defendre  les  interets 
qu  ils  ont  Fhonneur  de  representer  au  Japon. 

“  Ils  esperent  qne  le  Uyesama  prendra  en  serieuse 
consideration  et  leurs  desirs  et  leur  droit,  et  voudra 
bien  lenr  faire  connaltre,  dans  le  plus  bref  delai 
possible,  le  Gouvernement  auquel  ils  auront  & 
s’adresser  desormais.” 

Reply  of  the  Uyesama. 

[Translation.] 

his  reply.  “  My  ancestor  Iyeyasu  Ko*  established  the  Japanese 
form  of  Government,  with  all  its  fundamental 
principles  and  all  its  details,  and  for  more  than  200 
years,  from  the  Tenshi  t  above  down  to  the  lowest  of 
the  nation,  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  honoured  his 
virtues  and  enjoyed  the  fruits -of  his  beneficence. 

“  But  the  world  has  changed.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  some  imperfections  in  laws 
considered  good  and  beautiful.  From  the  very  first 
moment  when  I  succeeded  my  predecessor  I  saw  this, 
and  designed  in  consultation  with  Kioto  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  these  laws.  I  had  no  other  motive  but 
the  following.  With  an  honest  love  for  my  country 
and  for  the  people,  I  voluntarily  resigned  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  which  I  had  inherited  from  my  ancestors, 
and  with  the  mutual  understanding  that  I  should 
assemble  the  nobles  of  the  Empire  to  discuss  the 

*  Ko  is  used  colloquially  to  all  great  persons.  It  is  some¬ 
times  translated  “  lord.” 

It  literally  means  “  noble.”  It  is  not  a  conferred  title,  but 
one  of  courtesy. — E.  S. 

t  Son  of  Heaven.  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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question  disinterestedly,  and,  adopting  the  opinion  of  CHIAP 
the  majority,  should  decide  upon  the  reformation  of  liesT 
the  national  constitution,  I  appealed  to  the  Imperial 
Court. 

“In  order  that  this  great  work  might  be  carried 
out,  his  Highness  the  Regent,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Emperor  to  be  protector  and 
adviser  to  the  young  Sovereign,  and  several  of  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  and  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court, 
accepted  my  resignation  of  the  governing  power  ;  but 
an  Imperial  order  was  given  to  me  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  to  exercise  that  power  in  all  things  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  until  a  decision  should  be  arrived  at  by  a  dis¬ 
interested  council  of  daimios.  I  awaited  that  meeting, 
and  was  fully  resolved  to  take  a  part  in  it  myself. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  one  morning  several  daimios 
made  their  way  into  the  palace  by  force  of  arms, 
drove  out  his  Highness  the  Regent  appointed  by  the 
late  Mikado,  together  with  the  Princes  of  the  blood 
and  the  nobles  of  the  Court,  brought  in  in  their  stead 
nobles  who  had  been  banished  from  his  presence  by 
the  late  Emperor,  altered  the  original  Imperial  com¬ 
mand,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  general  expression 
of  opinion,  abolished  the  office  of  shogun. 

“  My  hatamotos  and  fudai  daimios  were  greatly 
incensed,  and  urged  on  me  night  and  day  that  no 
course  could  be  pursued  but  that  of  taking  military 
measures  against  this  violent  crime  of  breaking  the 
laws  of  Japan  and  contravening  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

“But,  as  my  original  object  in  laying  down  the 
governing  power  was  to  insure  unity  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people,  such  an  excess  of  zeal  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  course  I  had  laid  down  for 
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myself.  However  mucli  I  might  be  in  the  right,  I 
certainly  would  not  be  the  cause  of  a  national  con¬ 
vulsion.  In  order  to  avoid  such  an  unfortunate  dis- 

A 

turbance  of  the  peace  I  came  down  to  Ozaka. 

“  My  reason  for  doing  this  is  not  what  superficial 
observers  might  suppose.  Looking  at  their  criminal 
act  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  love  for  my  country 
and  for  the  people,  I  cannot  see  them  with  indifference 
possessed  of  the  person  of  the  young  Sovereign, 
giving  loose  to  their  own  selfish  desires  under  the 
name  of  the  Emperor’s  wishes,  and  distressing  the 
people.  For  the  sake  of  my  nation  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  explain  this.  I  intend  to  try  to  convince  those  who 
differ  from  my  views,  if  such  persons  exist,  to  ask  for 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  a  general  Council,  and 
I  pray  earnestly  for  the  prosperous  government  of  my 
country.  It  is  because  I  follow  the  footsteps  of  my 
ancestor  Iyeyasu  Ko  in  my  love  for  the  people  and 
desire  to  carry  out  the  instructions  left  by  the  late 
Emperor,  that  I  am  animated  by  the  earnest  wish  to 
unite  my  powers  with  those  of  the  whole  nation,  to 
proceed  according  to  the  most  perfect  justice  and 
reason  to  carry  out  the  task  I  hav'e  proposed  to 
myself,  and  to  obtain  a  free  and  unselfish  expression 
of  opinion. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Powers  with  whom 
Treaties  of  Peace  have  been  concluded  to  concern 
themselves  about  our  internal  national  affairs.  What 
is  important  is  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  just  principles. 

“  Since  I  have  observed  faithfully  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaties,  I  hope  to  deserve  your  approbation 
still  more  by  protecting  the  interests  of  all  the 
Powers.  And  you  will  comprehend  that,  until  the 
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form  of  government  shall  be  settled  by  a  general  CFrIAP- 
discussion  by  the  whole  country,  to  observe  the  1868- 

Treaties,  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  made  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  to  conduct  foreign  relations 
generally  is  my  office.” 
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¥ 

1868. 

The  new  Government. — Establishment  of  “  Government  ”  or 
“  Official  Gazette.” — Further  Changes. 

The  palace  revolution  was  effected.  The  influential 
men  of  the  western  clans,  carrying  with  them  a  few 
individuals  of  the  daimio  class,  and  in  combination 
with  certain  kuges,  held  possession  of  the  Emperor’s 
person,  and  issued  laws  in  his  name. 

The  new  Government  being  established,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  three  new  offices  were  created. 

1st. — Sosai  (“  Supreme  Administrator”),  of  which 
there  was  one  who  must  be  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  fuku ,  or  assistant  sdsai ,  who 
might  be  either  kuges  or  daimios. 

2nd. — Gijo,  to  which  both  kuges-  and  daimios 
were  eligible.  Literally,  “  to  consult  and  decide.” 

3rd. — Sanyo,  to  which  both  the  same  classes  and 
also  retainers  selected  by  the  Mikado  were  eligible. 
Literally,  “  to  be  connected  with.”  These  were  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers. 

The  whole  machinery  of  government  was  divided 
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into  eight  departments.  Mr.  Satow’s  translation  of  CH£P* 
the  original  document  states  : —  '“"lies!"’' 

The  Eight  Departments. 

1st. — The  Sosai  department. 

2nd. — Jingi-jimu-Kioku ,  or  department  of  the 
Shinto  religion.  This  department  has  charge  of  the 
Shinto  festivals  and  of  the  priests. 

3rd. — Daikoku  -j imu-Kioku,  or  department  of 
home  affairs.  This  department  has  charge  of  the 
Capital  and  the  five  home  provinces,  of  land  and  water 
transport  in  all  the  provinces,  of  post-towns  and  post 
roads,  of  barriers  and  fairs,  and  of  the  governors  of 
castle-towns,  ports,  &c. 

4  th.  —  Gaikoku-jimu-Kioku,  or  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  department  has  charge  of  foreign 
relations,  treaties,  trade,  recovery  of  lands,  and  susten- 
tation  of  the  people. 

5th. — Gumbd-jimu-Kioku,  or  war  department. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  drilling,  protection  of  the  Emperor,  and  mili¬ 
tary  defences  in  general. 

6th. —  Kuaikei  -  jimu  -  Kioku,  or  department  of 
finance.  This  department  has  the  charge  of  the 
registers  of  houses  and  population,  of  rates  and  taxes, 
money,  corn,  accounts,  tribute,  building  and  repairs, 
salaries,  public  storehouses,  and  internal  trade. 

7th. — Keiko-jimu-Kioku ,  or  judicial  department. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  censorate,  of  inqui¬ 
sitions,  arrests,  trials,  and  the  penal  laws  in  general. 

8th.  — *  Seido-j imu-Kioku ,  or  legislative  depart¬ 
ment.  This  department  has  charge  of  the  superin- 
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c  ilP’  tendence  of  offices,  enactments,  sumptuary  regulations, 
“iseT"  appointments,  and  all  other  laws  and  regulations. 

Choshi  and  Koshi. 

Choshi  are  unlimited  in  number.  They  are 
retainers  of  daimios  and  other  men  of  talent  from 
the  towns  or  country  districts,  who  are  specially  and 
impartially  selected  on  account  of  their  ability.  They 
are  appointed  to  be  Sanyo ,  and  also  to  be  officers  of 
the  different  departments.  Some  are  appointed  to 
office  without  being  sanyo.  Their  term  of  office  is 
for  four  years,  after  which  they  retire  in  favour  of 
those  who  possess-  the  greatest  wisdom  and  talent. 
Such  as  are  of  surpassing  ability  and  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  are  eligible  for  a  further  period  of  four 
years.  They  are  chosen  by  a  general  vote. 

Koshi. — Three  for  every  clan  above  400,000  koku ; 
two  for  every  clan  between  400,000  holm  and  100,000 
Jcoku ;  one  for  every  clan  below  100,000  holm.  These 
are  clansmen  selected  by  their  prince,  and  sent  by  him 
to  the  deliberative  assembly ;  they  are,  in  fact,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament.  The  object  is  to  arrive  at  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  The  number  is  fixed,  but 
the  period  of  service  is  unlimited,  and  they  obey  the 
directions  of  their  prince.  Such  as  are  of  sufficient 
talent  may  be  selected  to  be  Choshi. 

There  appear  to  have  been  312  Koshi  summoned 
to  present  themselves  in  Kioto  within  fifty  days  of 
receiving  the  writ.  Seven  clans  considered  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  Emperor  were  excluded  from  the 
enumeration. 

Arisugawa  no  Miya,  Prince  of  the  blood,  was 
appointed  sosai,  and  the  Kuges  Sanjo  and  Iwakura 
became  fuku,  or  assistant  sosai.  Among  the  subordi- 
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nates  of  the  council  are  found  the  names  of  Komatsu 
of  Satsuma,  Kido  of  Chbshiu,  and  Goto  of  Tosa.* 

The  department  of  home  affairs  was  presided  over 
by  the  Kuge  Tokudaiji,  next  to  whom  was  the  ex- 

A 

Prince  of  Echizen  ;  Okubo  Ichiz,  of  Satsuma,  was 
one  of  the  subordinates. 

A  Prince  of  the  blood,  Yamashina  no  Miya,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  next  to 
whom  were  the  ex-Prince  of  Uwajima,  the  Kuge 
Higashi  Kuze,  and  the  Prince  of  Hizen.  Amongst 
the  subordinates  were  several  names  well  known  to 
foreigners,  some  of  them  already  mentioned  in  this 
history,  such  as  Ito  and  Inouye,  the  two  Choshiu 
students  who,  on  their  return  from  England  in  1864, 
attempted  in  vain  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  their  clan  and  the  foreigners. 
There  was  also  Terashima,  of  Satsuma,  who  was 
destined  to 
foreign  relations. 

The  above  constitution  was  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  established  in  the  spring  of  1868  in  the 
Emperors  capital.  It  bore  a  title  which  might 
freely  be  translated,  into  English  by  the  words, 
“  Government  ”  or  “  Official  Gazette/’  This  was  one 
of  the  innovations  made  by  the  new  rulers.  The 
paper  was  edited  by  Komatsu  and  Goto,  of  the 
foreign  department,  and  an  official  of  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  called  Katsura,  and  it  bore  the  official  sanction 
on  its  fly-leaf. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  another  change  in 
the  government  was  notified  on  the  17th  of  June. 
The  framers  of  this  constitution  divided  the  govern- 

*  They  were  called  Ko-mon ,  i.e.  men  of  special  knowledge,  on 
whom  their  chief  can  rely  for  information. — E.  S. 
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cilP'  ment  into  executive,  legislative,  and  deliberative. 

1868  The  last  was  the  previous  Seido -jimu -Kiohu  (No.  8) 
developed.  The  duties  belonging  to  the  home 
department  were  transferred  to  that  of  finance. 
Alterations  were  made  in  the  terminology  of  the 
different  classes  of  officials  in  each  office.  In  August 
another  constitution  was  issued,  in  which  the  titles 
were  in  general  the  same  as  those  which  existed  in  the 
11th  century,  and  some  other  differences  were  made, 
which  need  hardly  be  noticed  here. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1868. 

Burning  of  Satsnma  yasMkis  in  Yedo. — Ex- Princes  of  Owari 
and  Echizen  offer  terms  to  Keiki. — He  follows  the  warlike 
counsels  of  Aidzu,  &c.,  and  determines  to  march  on  Kioto 
with  troops. 

The  month  of  January  was  not  to  pass  without  chap. 
bloodshed.  On  the  19th  the  Satsuma  yashikis  in  Burning/ 
Yedo,  stated  to  be  the  hiding-place  of  ronins,  who  |aSjjBs  in 
sallied  out  at  night  to  plunder  citizens,  were  attacked, 
and  burnt  after  some  fighting.  From  this  moment 
the  Tokugawa  and  Satsuma  clans  became  bitter 
enemies,  and  the  Naifu  sent  up  a  memorial  to  the 
Mikado,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  robberies 
committed  by  the  Satsuma  clan  in  the  Kuanto,  and 
prayed  his  Majesty  to  order  the  wicked  retainers  of 
that  prince  to  be  given  up,  otherwise  he  would  be 
compelled  to  use  force  against  them. 

The  Gijo  and  Sanyo  then  took  counsel  together, 
saying :  “  Although  the  Imperial  family  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  government,  it  has  no  means  of 
meeting  its  expenses.  The  Tokugawa  and  other  clans 
should  be  made  to  contribute.”  So  the  ex-Princes  Ex-pnnces 

t  of  Owari 

of  Owari  and  Echizen  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  ^zen. 
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Ozaka,  and  endeavour  to  talk  over  tke  Naifu,  who 
was  to  be  made  a  gijo.  They  accordingly  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  Court,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  admit  him  to  the  Emperor’s  presence. 
They  also  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment,  and  to  bring  but  a  small  escort  to  the  capital. 
If  he  felt  uneasy  about  his  safety,  they,  his  relations, 
would  guard  him  with  their  troops. 

The  Naifu  expressed  his  innocence  of  any  treason¬ 
able  intentions,  and  promised  to  obey  the  Emperor  s 
orders,  but  in  his  heart  he  disliked  the  proposal.  And 
after  the  departure  of  the  two  Envoys  on  the  night  of 
the  25  th,  the  Princes  of  Aidzu  and  Kuwana  and  their 
chief  retainers  addressed  the  Naifu  as  follows  : — “  No 
faith  can  be  placed  in  the  declaration  of  the  ex-Princes 
of  Owari  and  Echizen.  If  your  Highness  determines  to 
go,  your  servants  will  follow  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives.  On  this  expedition  we  will  remove  from 
the  Emperor  his  bad  counsellors,  and  try  the  issue 
with  them  by  the  sword.  ”  Upon  this  the  Naifu  made 
wluTtroopfe0  UP  his  mind>  and  determined  to  enter  Kioto  with  the 
clans  of  Aidzu  and  Kuwana  in  the  front  of  his  follow¬ 
ing.  The  counsels  of  the  warlike  adherents  of  the 
Tokugawa  cause  had  now  prevailed,  and  civil  war  was 
imminent. 


Aidzu, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1868. 


Court  sends  Satsnma  and  Cboshiu  troops  to  block  up  roads. — 
Fighting. — Tsu  clan  go  over  to  loyal  side. — Rebels  defeated 
and  flee  to  Ozaka. — Foreign  Legations  leave. — Keiki  retires 
to  Yedo. — Refuses  to  commit  Kara  hiri  on  request  of  Hori 
Kura  no  Kami,  who  thereupon  kills  himself. — New 
administration  at  Hiogo. — Proceedings  at  Nagasaki. — 
Declaration  of  hostilities  against  Keiki. 


When  the  news  of  the  NaifiTs  intention  reached  the  cpyp' 
capital,  public  feeling  was  much  excited.  The  Court  court^eMs 
sent  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  troops  to  block  up  the  Sihiu 
Fushimi  and'Toba  roads,  and  obstruct  the  advance  of  fflcup0 
the  “ eastern”  army,  and  it  gave  orders  that,  although 
the  Naifu  was  permitted  to  enter  the  capital,  he  could 
not  do  so  if  accompanied  by  a  large  force.  As  for 
the  clans  of  Aidzu  and  Kuwana,  they  were  to  be 
absolutely  denied  admission. 

On  the  27th  the  messengers  of  the  house  of 
Tokugawa  came  to  the  barriers  which  had  been  placed 
on  both  the  above  roads,  and  asked  leave  to  pass, 
but  it  was  refused  to  them  by  the  sentries.  The 
messengers  then  said :  “  Our  prince  is  going  to  Court 
by  order  of  the  Mikado,  and  if  you  venture  to 
obstruct  his  passage,  he  will  force  his  way  through.” 
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Having  said  this,  they  departed,  and  soon  the  eastern 
army  (Aidzn,  &c.)  approached,  and  the  Kioto  forces 
received  them  with  a  discharge  of  artillery.  An 
engagement  ensued  in  which  the  Kidto  forces  put 


Engage- 
ments 

resulting  in  their  enemy  to  flight.  Then  a  fire  broke  out  in 
t?oopsyal  Fushimi,  the  easterners  attacked  again,  by  both  roads, 
and  a  fight  ensued  till  about  six  in  the  evening,  when 
both  sides  retired  from  the  field.  At  midnight  spies 
were  sent  from  the  Ki6to  side  to  see  what  the  eastern 
force  which  had  advanced  by  the  Toba  road  was 
doing,  and  they  returned  with  information  that  it 
was  quartered  there,  and  was  taking  food.  Orders 
were  consequently  given  to  surprise  this  force,  and 
they  were  successfully  executed.  The  easterners  flung 
down  their  weapons  and  fled,  but,  reserves  coming 
up,  a  general  fight  took  place,  ending  in  a  victory  for 
the  Kioto  troops,  who,  however,  lost  three  of  their 
captains. 

At  eight  a.ra.  on  the  28  th,  the  two  armies  fought 
again  on  the  Fushimi  and  Toba  roads,  and  the 
Kuan-gun ,  or  loyal  army,*  eventually  defeated  the 
easterners,  some  skirmishers  in  a  bamboo  thicket  at 
the  side  of  the  Toba  road  having  done  great 
execution.  The  village  of  Toba  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  “  rebels  ”  retreated  to  the  town  of  Yodo. 

At  dawn  on  the  29th,  the  loyal  army  attacked 
Yodo,  and  after  more  fighting  took  it  about  noon, 
their  enemy  retiring  to  Hashimoto,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  Tsu  clan  (from  Ise)  had 


Taking  of 
Yodo. 
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*  Literally  “Government  army,”  but  “loyal  army  ”  is  a  more 
convenient  equivalent  for  ordinary  nse. — E.  S. 

Tbis  was,  of  course,  the  force  from.  Kioto.  The  others  were 
“the  eastern  army,”  or  “the  rebels.” 
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been  bolding  the  barrier  at  Yamazaki  in  the  interests  CT1Iy  R 
of  the  eastern  army/'  but  an  envoy  was  sent  to  them  1868- 
by  the  Mikado,  who  enlarged  upon  the  duty  of 
obedience,  and  talked  them  over.  In  conformity 
with  his  Majesty’s  orders,  they  admitted  the  loyal 
forces,  but  the  rebels  at  Hashimoto  knew  nothing  of 
their  defection. 

On  the  30th  the  loyal  forces  prepared  to  attack 
Hashimoto.  It  should  be  observed  that  on  the 
preceding  day  the  rebels  had  wished  to  occupy  the 
Castle  of  Yodo,  but  the  samurai  of  that  clan  t  refused 
to  admit  them,  and  they  were  therefore  forced  to  find 
lodgings  in  the  town.  When  the  loyal  forces  took 
the  castle,  they  reproached  the  clan  with  siding  with 
the  rebels,  upon  which  the  former  related  how  they 
had  repelled  the  rebels.  The  Yodo  troops  were  then 
placed  in  the  van,  and  an  attack  was  made  on 
Hashimoto,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  rebels, 
until  a  large  number  were  killed  by  a  flank  fire  of 
artillery  opened  upon  their  head-quarters  from  the 
redoubt  at  Yamazaki.  The  whole  army  then  broke  SlSadnd 
and  fled,  pursued  by  the  loyal  forces,  down  to  Ozaka.  eSka. 

Then  there  was  commotion  in  that  city,  many 
natives  taking  alarm,  packing  up  their  property  and 
departing.  During  the  night  of  the  27th  Satsuma’s 
principal  yashiki  had  been  burnt,  and  the  remaining 

ones  were  occupied  by  the  Naifu’s  troops.  Before  the 

-  _  * 

next  morning  had  dawned,  the  foreign  Representatives 

;  ■/  \  ■*  >  ^ 

#  Todo  Idzumi  no  Kami  was  the  Kokushiu  daimio  of  Tsn,  in 
the  province  of  Ise.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  greatest 
allies  of  Iyeyasii. 

f  Inaba  Mino  no  Kami  was  the  fudai  daimio  of  Yodo.  So 
that  both  the  Tsu  and  the  Yodo  clans  were  vassals  of  the  Toku- 
gawa.  Yodo  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Kioto. 
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CIivP‘  were  officially  informed  that  the  Naifu  had  declared 
ises.  war  against  Satsuma.  At  midnight  of  the  30th  they 
were  disturbed  by  a  message  from  the  rojiu  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  city  would  be  attacked,  and 
they  were  therefore  requested  to  withdraw,  because 
the  old  government  could  no  longer  protect  them. 

This  was  effected  with  some  difficulty,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  in  safety.  The  Castle  of  Ozaka  and  the  offices  of 
the  bakufu  were  all  deserted  by  the  1st  of  February, 
the  French  Legation  was  sacked  by  the  mob,  who 
subsequently  plundered  or  destroyed  all  the  furniture 
left  in  the  British  Legation,  and  the  building  itself 
was  afterwards  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  movements  of  the  ex-shogun  are  easily  told. 
board69  After  the  defeat  of  his  troops  he  appears  to  have  lost 
“  Iroquois,”  heart,  and  abandoning  his  castle  during  the  night  of 
the  30th,  to  have  gone  clown  to  Tempozan  with  some 
of  his  retinue.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
during  a  lull,  he  was  able  to  cross  the  bar,  was 
received  on  board  the  U.S.S.  “  Iroquois,”  and  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  from  there  to  his  own  steam 
corvette,  the  “Kayomaru.”  It  was  not  known  on 
board  the  American  ship  of  war  till  afterwards  that 
this  high  personage  was  among  the  Japanese  who  thus 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  temporary  refuge.  The 
“  Kayomaru  ”  left  for  Yedo  on  the  following  morning, 
and  the  very  next  day  the  noble  Castle  of  Ozaka  was 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  many  wounded  men  of  the 
beaten  army  perishing  in  the  flames, 
forces  of  The  Kinse  Shiriaku  says  that  in  the  short  contest 

0D^Rg6d 

with  the  eastern  troops  the  Satsuma  clan  lost  150, 
and  the  Choshiu  clan  120  men,  and  that  these  large 
losses  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  two  clans  alone  having 
been  opposed  to  an  enemy  far  superior  in  numbers ; 
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but  their  reputation  for  valour  rose  immensely.  The  c?v.P‘ 
same  authority  puts  the  Kioto  forces  at  about  6,500  ises. 
men,  and  states  that  the  eastern  army  was  reported 
to  be  30,000  strong — no  doubt  a  most  exaggerated 
account. 

Detachments  of  the  loyal  forces  were  at  once  sent 
in  various  directions  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  into  order,  and  to  enforce  obedience. 

All  the  clans,  it  is  written,  changed  their  policy  and 
submitted. 

Directly  after  Keiki’s  return  to  Yedo,  Hori  Kura  ?0°SSda 
no  Kami,  a  newly-appointed  member  of  the  Second  keiki  to 

7  j  x.  l  commit 

Council,  went  to  his  master,  and  advised  him  to  disem-  hara  kiru 
bowel  himself,  as  that  deed  alone  could  preserve  the 
honour  and  existence  of  the  Tokugawa  clan.  In  order 
to  prove  that  he  was  actuated  by  disinterested  motives 
in  giving  this  advice  to  the  head  of  his  clan,  Hori 
offered  to  commit  suicide  at  the  same  time.  Keiki, 
however,  refused  to  immolate  himself,  whereupon  He  refuses. 
Hori  retired  to  another  room  in  the  palace,  and,  calling  J^ts/Sm 
his  retainers  about  him,  solemnly  put  an  end  to  his  kLrl' 
own  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  heroism 
and  fine  sense  of  honour  of  this  man,  who  calmly  dis¬ 
embowelled  himself,  because  he  considered  that,  with 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house,  life  was  no  longer 
endurable,  and  who  would  have  looked  upon  himself 
as  dishonoured,  if  he  had  not  committed  that  act 

*  I  think  both  are  exaggerated.  From  information  I  received 
shortly  afterwards,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Naifu  had  about 
10,000  men,  while  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  had  only  1500  engaged. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  such  a  small  force  should  have  been 
victorious,  but  as  the  eastern  troops  had  to  advance  along  narrow 
paths  between  paddy-fields,  their  excess  of  number  only  rendered 
them  a  better  mark  for  the  small-arms  and  artillery  of  their 
enemy. — E.  S. 
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whicli  he  had  ventured  to  urge  upon  the  head  of  his 
clan. 

The  foreign  Eepresentatives  now  reassembled  at 
Hiogo,  and  took  up  their  quarters  as  best  they  could 
in  the  few  buildings  already  erected  on  the  piece  of 
ground  marked  out  for  the  foreign  settlement.  But 
the  port  was  left  entirely  unprotected.  The  governor, 
Shibata  Hiuga  no  Kami,  took  his  departure  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  thinking  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
remain,  and  all  the  other  bakufu  officials  left  on  the 
same  day. 

A  new  administration  was  subsequently  formed  at 
Hiogo,  and  four  officers  were  appointed  to  form  a 
foreign  board. 

At  Nagasaki  the  governor  withdrew  quietly,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  on  board  a  ship  which  left  the 
next  day  for  Yokohama.  This  prudent  conduct 
probably  saved  bloodshed,  as  there  were  five  hundred 
of  the  Naifu’s  troops  in  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
men  belonging  to  Satsuma,  Tosa,  Geishiu,  Hizen,  and 
Chikuzen.  The  governor  handed  over  the  charge  of 
the  place  temporarily  to  the  retainers  of  the  Princes  of 
Hizen  and  Chikuzen,  who,  however,  joined  with  men 
of  other  clans  in  forming  a  species  of  provisional 
government,  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  contest  had  begun  to  assume  serious  di¬ 
mensions.  Proclamations  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  dated  the  8  th  of  February,  declaring 
an  amnesty  to  all  unpardoned  criminals,  except 
rebels,  the  occasion  being  the  resumption  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Court,  and  the  celebration  of  his 
Majesty’s  majority.  Also  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  Tokugawa  Keiki,  owing  to  what  was  deemed 
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liis  treacherous  conduct  in  resigning  the  governing  CiyF 
power  only  in  form,  and  then  sending  troops  against  isos, 
the  Capital.  Punishment  was  decreed  against  him 
and  his  confederates  for  having  committed  open 
rebellion. 


i 
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cilat.  The  spot  selected  for  the  foreign  settlement  of  Hiogo 
'  y  '  was  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  600  yards  of 
setuement  sea-front,  by  400  deep.  The  only  buildings  which 
had  then  been  erected  upon  it  were  the  Japanese 
Custom  House,  the  Bonded  Warehouse,  and  the 
British  Consulate,  all  of  which  were  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  corner,  near  the  sea.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  main  street  of  Kobe,  the  village  which  joins 
Hiogo.  Here  the  foreigners  who  had  arrived  to  seek 
their  fortune  at  the  new  port  were  lodged,  with  little 
regard  to  comfort,  in  humble  Japanese  cottages,  until 
such  time  as  the  settlement  ground  should  be  sold, 
and  proper  houses  built  upon  its  site. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  February  a  body  CI^P- 
of  the  retainers  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen  were  passing  \“i86s!“" 
along  the  main  street  above  mentioned.  First  came  a  \™0v8Jn 
number  of  soldiers,  a  richly- ornamented  palanquin,  foreigners- 
-  surrounded  by  six  men  bearing  lances,  and  the  usual 
complement  of  baggage-carriers  ;  then  a  space,  and 
then  more  soldiers.  The  troops  were  armed,  some 
with  repeating  rifles  and  others  with  spears.  At  the 
head  of  the  train  was  a  man  who  kept  shouting  out 
the  usual  “  Shita  ni  iro,”  and  the  Japanese,  as  in  duty 
bound,  prostrated  themselves,  whilst  the  foreigners,  as 
also  in  duty  bound,  remained  erect  and  gazed  at  the 
cortege. 

As  the  Bizen  men  were  marching  along,  it  seems, 
according  to  the  evidence  taken  subsequently,  that  a 
Frenchman,  named  Callier,  who  belonged  to  M. 

Roches’ s  escort,  came  out  of  a  shop  in  the  street,  and 
walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  troops.  One  of  the 
soldiers  having  addressed  some  words  to  him  in  a 
rough  manner,  Callier,  not  understanding,  asked  him 
what  he  had  said,  upon  which  the  Japanese  only  made 
a  threatening  gesture,  and  the  Frenchman  continued 
to  walk  on.  Thereupon  a  murmur  was  heard  among 
the  troops,  a  soldier  took  the  cover  off  his  lance, 

Callier  leapt  forward,  and,  feeling  the  prick  of  a 
weapon,  dashed  across  the  column,  and  escaped  into 
the  house.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  officer  on 
horseback  dismounted  and  gave  an  order,  upon  which 
The  Bizen  troops  immediately  began  firing  with  great 
rapidity  upon  all  the  foreigners,  including  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  and  Captain  Stanhope  of  the  “  Ocean,”  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  settlement  ground.  Luckily, 
little  harm  was  done,  for  the  Japanese,  evidently 
unused  to  the  novel  weapon  in  their  hands,  must  have 
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fixed  the  sights  too  high,  and  the  balls  went  whistling 
over  the  heads  of  the  foreigners,  only  wounding  one 
American  sailor-boy  belonging  to  the  “  Oneida/’ 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  be  fired  at, 
the  Bizen  men  re-formed  and  proceeded  on  their  way, 
following  the  Ozaka  road.  As  soon  as  the  guards  of 
the  British,  French,  and  United  States’  Legations 
could  be  turned  out,  they  started  by  different  ways  in 
search  of  the  Japanese  soldiers,  and  Marines  and  sea¬ 
men  were  landed  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  joined 
in  the  chase.  But  the  Bizen  men,  finding  that  they 
were  pursued,  quickly  took  to  their  heels,  and  running 
away  towards  the  hills,  were  seen  no  more. 

A  body  of  about  six  hundred  American,  English, 
and  French  seamen  and  Marines  were  forthwith  landed 
for  the  protection  of  foreigners,  H.M.S.  “  Ocean  ”  sup¬ 
plying  about  400  of  the  number,  and  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Treaty  Powers  then  on  the  spot  met  to 
concert  further  measures  for  the  general  safety  of 
themselves  and  of  their  countrymen. 

The  situation  was  peculiar ;  all  the  officials  of  the 
late  government  having  left,  there  was  in  fact  no 
administration  at  all.  It  was  therefore  wisely  agreed 
upon  by  the  Representatives  that  they  should  request 
the  naval  commanders  to  take  military  charge  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  seize  five  Japanese  steamers  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  daimios,  which  were  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  This  was  effected,  and  all  junks  and  all  craft 
carrying  armed  men  were  stopped  and  brought  in 
shore.  By  these  measures  the  safety  of  foreigners 
was  assured,  and  at  the  same  time  their  adoption  was 
calculated  to  show  the  samurai  that  the  Representa¬ 
tives  did  not  confine  the  responsibility  of  this  grave 
affair  to  the  Prince  of  Bizen  and  his  clan,  but  that 
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they  considered  it  to  be  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
whole  of  Japan,  and  for  which  the  whole  of  Japan 
was  consequently  held  to  account. 

On  the  7th  Higashi  Kuze  arrived  from  Kioto  as 
special  Imperial  Envoy,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
met  the  Representatives.  He  opened  the  proceedings 
by  delivering,  with  considerable  solemnity,  a  document 
written  in  characters  of  unusual  size,  and  bearing  a 
signature  which  he  declared  to  be  the  sign-manual  of 
the  Emperor,  and  a  seal  on  wdiich  was  inscribed  the 
legend,  “The  Seal  of  Great  Japan.”  Its  contents 
were  as  follows  : — - 

[Translation.] 

“The  Emperor  of  Japan  announces  to  the  Sovereigns 
of  all  foreign  nations  and  to  their  subjects,  that  per¬ 
mission  has  been  granted  to  the  Shogun  Yoshinobu  to 
return  the  governing  power  in  accordance  with  his 
own  request.  Henceforward  we  shall  exercise  supreme 
authority  both  in  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of 
the  country.  Consequently  the  title  of  Emperor 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  Tycoon,  which  has 
been  hitherto  employed  in  the  Treaties.  Officers  are 
being  appointed  by  us  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  Representatives  of  all  the  Treaty 
Powers  shoijld  recognize  this  announcement. 

“  (L.S.)  Mutsuhito.* 

“  (Legend  Seal  of  Great  Japan). 

“February  3,  1868.” 

*  This  is  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history  that  the  name  of 
an  Emperor  appears  in  his  lifetime.  The  reigning  Mikado  is 
designated  as  Kinjo  (or  Konjo )  Kotei  in  lists  of  the  Japanese 
sovereigns.  It  was  only  after  his  death  that  he  was  mentioned 
by  name.  This  posthumous  name  is  called  the  ohurina. — E.  S. 
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The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  daimios 
isos,  steamers  were  given  back,  and-  the  foreign  Marines 

Steamers  o  7  o 

given  back,  anc[  saqors  Were  replaced  by  a  body  of  Satsuma  troops, 
&c. , replaced  Higashi  Kuze  on  his  side  agreeing  to  lay  before  the 
troops.  Emperor  the  terms  of  the  reparation  which  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  might  think  it  their  duty  to  demand, 
reparation.  Now,  the  outrage  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  could  not  endure  to  see  foreigners  disregard¬ 
ing  the  command  to  prostrate  themselves,  along  with 
the  natives,  whilst  the  train  passed  by.  This  was 
clear  from  the  testimony  brought  forward,  and  though 
fortunately  no  life  was  lost,  there  was  every  attempt 
to  take  life.  The  outrage  was  none  the  less,  and 
nothing  short  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  gave  the  order  could  be  demanded.  With 
the  view  also  of  carrying  out  their  principle  of  show¬ 
ing  that  this  was  a  matter  affecting  the  whole  of 
Japan,  and  not  an  individual  clan,  the  Representatives 
determined  to  require  an  apology,  not  from  the  Prince 
of  Bizen,  but  from  the  new  central  Government  of  the 
Mikado. 

Accepted.  These  demands  were  recognized  to  be  reasonable, 


and  were  agreed  to.  The  Prince  of  Bizen  was  called 
upon  by  the  Government  to  surrender  the  offenders, 
and  a  proof  was  at  once  given  of  the  respect  shown  to 
the  Imperial  authority  by  a  clan,  for  the  men  were 
surrendered  without  delay  or  hesitation.  How  different 
might  it  not  have  been,  had  this  event  occurred  a  few 
months  sooner,  in  the  days  of  the  extinct  bakufu  ! 
Judicial  proceedings  were  forthwith  instituted  in  the 
matter,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  Date,  ex-Prince  of 
Uwjaima,  met  the  Representatives  at  Hiogo,  made  a 
Apology,  suitable  apology  both  verbally  and  in  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  Mikado,  and  stated  that  Taki  Zenzaburo,  the 
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officer  who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  disembowelling  himself  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  of  the  different  nationalities,  and  that  Hiki 
Tatewaki,  the  principal  officer  in  the  train  (whose 
retainer  the  other  was),  was  ordered  to  be  kept  under 
arrest  for  not  having  restrained  his  followers  from 
firing,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  because  his  orders  were 
not  properly  enforced. 

The  ceremony  of  Kara  kiri  was  carried  out  the 
following  evening  with  due  solemnity  in  the  presence 
of  seven  foreigners,  deputed  as  witnesses  by  the 
Representatives.  The  account  of  this  imposing  scene 
has  already  been  published  by  Mr.  Mitford,  himself  a 
witness,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “  Tales  of  Old 
Japan/' 

The  Minister  now  charged  with  the  chief  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreign  affairs  was  Ninnaji  no  Miya.  A 
declaration  in  writing  was  obtained  by  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  him,  announcing  his  appointment,  and 
stating  that,  the  Emperor  having  assumed  todiimself 
the  treaty-making  power,  he  (the  Miya)  had  received 
his  Majesty’s  mandate  that  all  the  engagements  exist¬ 
ing  up  to  that  time  were  to  be  observed. 

The  Emperor  thus  took  upon  himself  and  his 
government  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  bakufu  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  following  proclamation  was  soon  after  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ozaka : — 
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[Translation.] 

“  Since  the  time  that  the  late  Emperor  occupied 
himself  seriously  with  foreign  Affairs,  the  Bakufu,  by  a 
long  series  of  errors,  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
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CI^P-  state,  and  tlie  country  lias  undergone  a  great  change, 
v  "Isos' '  which  has  indeed  come  about  unavoidably. 

“  It  has  been  definitely  resolved,  after  a  Court 
Council,  to  have  Treaties  of  Amity  (with  Foreign 
Powers).  The  Imperial  will  is,  therefore,  that  high 
and  low  join  in  unison  and  abstain  from  doubting 
(i.e.  feel  at  ease  in  their  minds)  that  our  defences  be 
made  so  thorough  that  the  national  glory  may  shine 
abroad  amongst  all  nations,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Emperor  be  satisfied.  Therefore  let  all,  from  the 
Daimios  down  to  the  samurai  and  common  people, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  exert  themselves  with  the  utmost 
diligence. 

“  Note. — The  Treaties  hitherto  concluded  by  the 
Bakufu  contain  faults.  These  shall  be  remedied  after 
a  free  and  open  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  questions.  And  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
public  law  of  the  whole  world.  Bear  this,  therefore, 
in  mind. 

“  February  14,  1868. 

“  (Promulgated  from  Kioto.)” 

Civil  war  It  was  clear  that  there  was  to  be  a  desperate 

imminent.  x 

appeal  to  arms.  The  clans  of  the  centre  and  west  of 
Japan  had  ranged  themselves  on  what  was  now  the 
loyal  side,  and  were  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Declaration  house  of  Tokugawa  in  the  east  and  north.  Each 
neutrality.  Representative  issued  a  notification  on  the  18  th  of 
February,  stating  that  he  had  been  officially  informed 
that  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  “  his  Majesty 
the  Mikado  and  the  Tycoon,”  and  enjoining  a  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality  towards  the  belligerents. 

On  the  16th  of  February  Dr.  Willis  and  Mr. 
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Satow  proceeded  to  Kioto.  I  mention  this  visit  CIyAP* 
particularly  because  it  was  the  first  which  had  ever 
been  made  by  foreigners  to  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch  g^JJVIr- 
in  olden  times  had  certainly  passed  through  the  SStoto 
Imperial  city  on  their  road  to  and  fro  from  Yedo,  but  wounded, 
such  transient  halts  could  hardly  be  called  visits. 

On  this  occasion  an  urgent  request  had  been 
made  for  a  European  doctor  to  attend  upon  the 
wounded  men  who  were  lying  in  Kioto  without 
any  medical  assistance  at  hand,  and  Dr.  Willis  of 
the  British  Legation  (who  had  already  succoured 
the  wounded  troops  of  the  ex-shogun  at  Ozaka),  " 
had  been  especially  chosen  by  the  Japanese  as 
already  favourably  known  to  them.  And  their  con¬ 
fidence  was  not  misplaced.  Then  and  oftentimes 
since  has  that  large-hearted  man  and  scientific 
surgeon  been  the  means  of  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  Japanese,  whether  disabled  by  wounds  or  cast 
down  by  disease,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
in  hospital ;  his  name  is  known  far  and  wide  in 
Japan,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  and  shirked  no 
labour  in  the  calling  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
ornament. 

The  two  Englishmen  were  well  treated  in  Kioto, 
and  were  allowed  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
city ;  they  were  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma 
himself,  and  on  their  departure  Dr.  Willis,  besides 
profuse  thanks  for  his  services,  was  offered  a  con¬ 
siderable  pecuniary  remuneration,  which  he  of  course 
civilly  but  firmly  refused  to  accept. 

An  interesting  memorial  was  presented,  in  the  of 

names  of  six  nobles  of  as  many  clans,  to  the  Govern-  fSnUdiyfre- 
ment  at  the  end  of  February.  These  nobles  were :  foreigners, 
the  ex-Princes  of  Echizen  and  Tosa,  and  the  Princes 
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of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Geishiu,  and  Higo.  It  referred 
particularly  to  tlie  question  of  foreign  intercourse, 
admitted  tlie  mistake  of  closing  the  country,  and 
advised  that  relations  of  amity  should  be  formed  with 
foreigners,  whereby  the  deficiencies  in  their  own 
knowledge  could  be  repaired,  and  an  enduring  govern¬ 
ment  established  for  future  ages.  To  this  end 
foreigners  were  to  be  no  longer  designated  by  words 
of  contempt,  and  their  Representatives  were  to  be 
bidden  to  Court  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  other 
nations. 

A  favourable  answer  was  returned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


/ 
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Return  of  Representatives  to  Ozaka. — Invitation  to  Kioto. — 

Murder  of  French  Sailors  by  Tosa  Troops  at  Sakai. — M. 

Roches  strikes  his  flag,  and  returns  to  Hiogo,  followed  by 
his  colleagues. — The  eleven  bodies  given  up. — Demands  for 
reparation  accepted. — Simultaneous  visit  of  Dr.  Willis  and 
Mr.  Mitford  to  ex-Prince  of  Tosa  at  Kioto. — His  message  to 
M.  Roches. — Sentence  of  liar  a  lari  carried  out  on  eleven  out 
of  twenty  men  in  presence  of  French  officers. — Apologies 
and  indemnity. 

On  tlie  5th  of  March  the  Representatives  returned  to  ci*ap. 
Ozaka.  They  found  the  city  perfectly  quiet  and  Return  of 
almost  uninjured.  The  castle,  with  the  exception  of  £ve£t0 
the  outer  walls,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  had  shared  the 
same  fate.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  else  could  have 
well  been  expected.  The  eastern  troops  had  simply 
evacuated  the  city,  and  the  loyal  force  had  taken  their 
place.  The  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and 
other  unharmed  iu habitants  had  but  one  idea,  viz.  to 
save  their  lives  and  their  property,  and  those  being 
secure,  they  recked  little  who  won  the  day.  As  to  the 
burning  of  the  castle,  that  is  an  everyday  incident  in 
the  history  of  civil  war  in  Japan,  and  the  wonder 
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rather  is  that  the  city  itself  was  not  fired  in  many 
places. 

An  invitation  soon  came  to  each  of  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  visit  the  Mikado  at  Kioto.  This  was 
delivered  by  Date,  ex-Prince  of  Uwajima,  and  Higashi 
Kuze.  -  It  was  accepted  by  the  British  and  Dutch 
Representatives,  and  declined  by  the  other  three. 

That  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  who  claims  to  be 
descended  from  the  sun  goddess,  and  in  whose 
person  a  peculiar  odour  of  sanctity  was  considered  to 
exist,  should  voluntarily  invite  to  his  palace  at  Kioto 
the  Envoys  of  nations  who  had  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  outer  barbarians,  and  intercourse  with  whom 
was  a  profane  thing,  was  indeed  a  great  step  in 
advance.  No  foreigner  had  ever  yet  crossed  the 
Imperial  threshold,  or  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
sacred  Emperor  of  Japan.  It  was  a  proof  that  a 
new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated,  and  gave  good 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Relations  with  the  new  Government  were  thus 
becoming  closer,  and  everything  wore  a  friendly 
aspect,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  8  th  of  March  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  arrived  that  another  dreadful 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated  on  foreigners.  In  this 
case  the  sufferers  were  a  boat’s  crew  of  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Japanese  who  fired  upon  them  were  retainers 
of  the  Tosa  clan.  The  ex-Prince  of  Uwajima  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  dining  with  M.  Roches  when  the  news 
arrived,  unaccompanied  by  details,  and  he  left  the 
house  at  once,  after  promising  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  investigating  the  matter,  and  no  effort  spared 
to  punish  the  offenders,  if  offenders  there  were. 

Eleven  o’clock,  however,  of  the  following  morning 
arrived,  and  M.  Roches,  having  meanwhile  been  fur- 
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nished  with  details  of  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  c^p- 
sailors  belonging  to  the  corvette  “  Dupleix,”  and 
receiving  no  satisfactory  communication  from  the  by 
Mikado’s  Ministers,  struck  his  flag,  and  demanding  colleasue»- 
the  surrender  of  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  dead 
or  alive,  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  retired  to 
Hiogo.  He  was  followed  by  all  his  colleagues,  who 
at  once  determined  to  make  common  cause  with  him. 
and  to  break  off  relations  entirely  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  until  due  reparation  had  been  made  to  the 
French  Minister. 

This  course  of  action  had  its  effect,  the  bodies  of  Mur?ered 
the  missing  men  were  given  up,  and  on  the  11th  one  givenSupre 
officer  and  ten  sailors  were  buried  at  Hiogo,  being  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  Representatives,  and  by  a 
large  gathering  of  officers  of  the  different  nationalities. 

The  unfortunate  victims  had  proceeded  in  the  Details, 
steam-launch  of  the  “ Dupleix”  to  the  port  of  Sakai, 
a  town  about  six  miles  from  Ozaka,  to  which  free  access 
was  allowed  by  treaty.  Two  of  the  men  had  landed, 
and  had  crossed  a  small  bridge,  when  they  were  met 
by  a  two-sworded  Japanese,  who  requested  them  to 
return  to  the  other  side ;  they  hesitated,  and  the 
Japanese  officer,  evidently  not  comprehending  what 
they  said,  gave  a  shout,  upon  which  a  number  of 
soldiers  appeared,  rushed  up  to  the  Frenchmen,  and 
seized  them.  One  of  the  latter,  however,  broke  away, 
and  ran  off  towards  the  launch.  The  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers,  now  numbering  from  sixty  to  seventy  men,  armed 
some  with  rifles  and  others  with  long  hooks  and 
sticks,  followed  in  pursuit,  and  pushing  aside  the 
crowd  of  inhabitants  who  were  standing  about, 
opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  whole  crew,  who  were 
shot  down  without  power  of  defending  themselves. 

YOL.  II.  I 
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The  demands  for  reparation  made  by  M.  Roches, 
and  supported  by  the  other  Representatives,  were  as 
follows  : — • 

1.  — The  public  execution  of  the  guilty  men, 
leaving  it  to  the  Government  to  decide  upon  the 
number,  in  which,  however,  the  officers  who  were  in 
command  should  at  all  events  be  included. 

2.  — An  indemnity  of  150,000  dollars  to  be  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  the  relations  of  the  murdered  men 
and  of  the  survivors. 

3.  — An  apology  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

4.  — An  apology  from  the  Prince  of  Tosa. 

5.  — The  exclusion  of  Tosa  troops  from  the  open 


ports. 

For  the  acceptance  of  these  demands  a  period  of 
three  days  was  granted  from  the  12th  of  March,  the 
date  of  their  presentation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  Prince  of  Uwajima,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Kioto  on  this  business,  returned  to 
Hiogo  and  informed  M.  Roches  that  all  his  demands 
would  be  complied  with,  and  that  two  officers  and 
eighteen  soldiers  of  the  Tosa  detachment  were 
sentenced  to  die  by  Kara  kiri  on  the  following  day. 
Simultane-  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that,  on  the  day 

ous  visit  of  .  TTT*n  •  •  i  ^ 

?ndMrms  Previous  to  the  massacre,  JJr.  Willis,  accompanied  by 
ex-princeof  Mr.  Mitford,  had  gone  up  to  Kioto  to  give  medical 
KiItoat  His  assistance  to  the  ex-Prince  of  Tosa.  When  the  news 
m.  Roches.  0f  the  attack  on  the  Frenchmen  arrived  in  the  capital, 
these  two  Englishmen  were  thus  in  the  midst,  and 
completely  in  the  power,  of  a  number  of  the  very  clan 
whose  comrades  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
foreigners,  for  the  murder  of  whom  reparation  was 
being  demanded.  The  position,  as  described  to  me 
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by  those  most  nearly  concerned,  was  anything  but  CvlP 
agreeable,  and  although  there  was  satisfactory  1868- 
evidence  from  the  language  held  by  the  superior 
officers,  and  by  many  of  the  clansmen,  that  they 
entertained  no  sympathy  for  the  soldiers  who  had 
fired  on  the  Frenchmen,  and  did  not  desire  to  screen 
them  from  justice,  still  there  was  many  a  scowling 
face  and  much  ill -suppressed  muttering  among  the 
retainers  about  the  Tosa  yashiki.  But  the  ex-prince, 
though  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  requested  Mr. 
Mitford  to  come  to  his  room  before  that  gentleman’s 
departure  for  Ozaka  on  the  11th,  and  charged  him 
with  a  particular  message  for  the  French  Minister, 
which  he  begged  might  also  be  communicated  to  the 
other  Representatives.  Mr.  Mitford  took  down  the 
terms  of  the  message,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  to  copy  them.  They  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Although  I  am  without  precise  information,  I 
am  aware  that  the  affair  at  Sakai  was  most  wrong  and 
unjustifiable.  It  is  an  affair  of  which  I  certainly  had 
not  the  slightest  cognizance ;  my  one  wish  has  been 
to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  foreigners.  The 
act  of  violence  which  my  retainers  have  committed 
has  caused  me  to  feel  deeply  ashamed,  I  am  aware 
that  foreign  nations  must  feel  grievously  incensed.  It 
hurts  me  to  think  that  my  people  should  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  Mikado  in  his  projects  for  civilizing 
the  country.  I  pray  that  Tosa  alone,  and  not  the 
whole  country,  may  be  rendered  responsible  for 
this  act.  I  have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  going 
to  Ozaka  to  punish  the  offenders  myself,  but  I  have 
sent  two  of  my  hards  with  three  officers  of  rank  to 
represent  me,  taking  with  them  160  men  (samurai), 
with  orders  to  deliver  up  to  justice  the  guilty  men.  I 
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beg  you  to  communicate  the  expression  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  French  Minister  in  particular,  and  to 
the  foreign  Eepresentatives  in  general.  Although  the 
punishment  of  the  criminals  is  a  matter  for  the 
Government  of  the  country  to  deal  with,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  should  be  made  known 
to  the  French  Minister  and  to  the  other  Representa¬ 
tives." 

M.  Roches,  with  the  “ Venus"  and  “Dupleix," 
moved  up  to  Sakai  on  the  16th,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  Tosa  men,  which  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  a  temple  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  the  Frenchmen  landed. 

To  this  temple  Captain  du  Petit-Thouars  and 
several  other  French  officers  proceeded.  A  particular 
place  was  set  apart  for  them,  the  twenty  men  were 
brought  in,  and  the  awful  ceremony  was  duly  com¬ 
menced,  everything  being  conducted  in  the  punctilious 
manner  which  had  been  so  conspicuous,  a  short  time 
previously,  in  the  case  of  the  Bizen  man. 

But  when  eleven  of  the  condemned,  the  same 
number  as  the  murdered  men,  had  used  their  dirks 
against  themselves,  and  eleven  heads,  severed  from 
the  bodies,  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  day  was 
waning,  Captain  du  Petit-Thouars  begged  that  the 
lives  of  the  remaining  nine  should  be  spared.  To  this 
the  officer  in  command  said  that  he  could  not  accede 
without  a  written  or  personal  request  from  the  French 
Minister.  He  was  on  board  the  “  Venus,"  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  a  painful  delay  ensued  until 
a  written  request  for  the  suspension  of  the  executions 
was  obtained  from  him.  The  nine  survivors  were 
then  led  away  alive,  and  were  subsequently  reprieved 
by  the  Emperor. 
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The  apologies  demanded  by  M.  Roches  were  duly  vi. 
made,  and  the  indemnity  was  paid  by  the  Imperial  Apofofies 
Government,  and  when  the  ex-Prince  of  Tosa  subse-  Jitymdem 
quently  asked  the  French  Minister  how  long  his 
soldiers  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  open  ports, 

M.  Roches  is  said  to  have  gracefully  left  it  to  him  to 

/ 

decide,  adding  that  he  would  be  the  best  judge  as  to 
when  they  could  be  trusted. 
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Three  Representatives  return  to  Yokohama. — The  other  three 
proceed  to  Kioto  for  andiences  of  Emperor. — Attack  on 
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replaced  by  those  of  Imperial  Government. 
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The  American,  Italian,  and  Prussian  Representatives 
had  now  returned  to  Yokohama. 

After  the  Sakai  affair  was  settled,  the  invitation 
to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  was  renewed  to  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  Representatives.  The  new 
Government  had  just  given  such  sincere  proof  of  its 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  foreigners,  and 
had  shown  such  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  for 
reparation  made  by  M.  Roches,  that  the  latter  felt  it 
would  be  an  ungracious  act  on  his  part,  and  might  be 
construed  as  a  slight  towards  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  if  he  were  now  to  refuse  the  renewed 
invitation. 

The  three  Representatives  last  named,  therefore, 
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proceeded  to  Kidto,  being  treated  with  every  con-  Cvnr 
sideration  on  the  road.  Sir  H.  Parkes  and  M.  Yan  18^ 

Polsbroek  arrived  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  M. 
Roches  on  the  following  morning.  Spacious  temples 
were  prepared  for  them,  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  satisfactorily  made  for  the  ceremony  of  reception, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  March. 

In  the  streets  crow'ds  of  people,  moved  by  a 
natural  curiosity,  thronged  together  to  gaze  upon  the 
foreigners  with  their  strange  faces  and  novel  attire, 
but  everything  wore  an  aspect  of  peace  and  quiet, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  foreshadow  the  tragic  event 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

The  audiences  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  23rd  passed  by  without  any  hindrance, 
but  that  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  was  prevented  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner. 


The  British  ,  Envoy  left  his  residence  (temple  of 
Chi-on-in)  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  procession  being 
formed  in  the  following  order: — First,  the  mounted 
escort  of  former  members  of  the  London  police,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Inspector  Peacock  and  eleven  men  ;  then  the 
Envoy,  followed  by  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow,  Dr. 

Willis,  some  other  members  of  her  Maj  esty’s  Legation, 
and  lastly  the  guard  of  H.M/s  9th  Regiment  of  forty- 
eight  men  under  Lieutenants  Bradshaw  and  Bruce. 

A  numerous  native  guard  both  preceded  and  followed 

the  procession.  A  Japanese  officer,  Nakai  Kozo,  rode 

✓ 

at  the  head  with  the  Inspector,  and  Got6  Shojiro,  of 
the  Foreign  Department,  rode  by  Sir  H.  Parkes’s  side. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  confusion  Attack  °n 
was  observed  among  the  escort,  but  Sir  H.  Parkes  praIckeesss’fon 
could  not  perceive  the  cause,  as  they  were  turning  the  Japanese. 

•p  '-l*7  0ne  killed 

corner  of  a  narrow  street,  and  were  nearly  hidden  a?d  tke , 

7  J  other  taken. 
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Cvil  from  view.  The  next  moment  he  saw  a  Japanese  rush 
wounding  round  the  same  corner  pursued  by  two  of  the  escort, 
of  escort.  cutting  madly,  and  with  fearful  rapidity,  at  every  one 

he  could  reach.  Sir  H.  Parkes  called  out  to  the  guard 
behind  to  stop  him  as  he  rushed  down  the  line,  and 
looking  in  front  he  saw  Goto  dashing  with  uplifted 
sword  at  another  Japanese  close  to  the  corner  already 
mentioned.  This  ruffian  was  ultimately  killed  by 
Nakai.  The  account  he  gave  to  me  himself  one  day 
at  the  Legation  in  Yedo  was  as  follows 

“  I  saw  a  man  running  down  the  line  cutting  at 
one  man  after  another.  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  drew 
my  sword,  and  rushed  after  him ;  he  turned  and  we 
engaged ;  he  cut  me  on  the  head,  then  Goto  came  up 
and  dealt  him  a  blow  which  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
Unfortunately  Goto’s  sword-hilt,  which  was  of  lacquer, 
slipped  from  his  hands,  and  I  had  to  cope  with  the 
fellow  alone.  I  could  only  see  out  of  one  eye,  the 
other  being  covered  with  blood,  but  I  kept  chopping 
at  him,  and  after  about  ten  blows  I  managed  to  cut 
his  head  off.  I  then  took  the  head  and  showed  it  to 
Sir  H.  Parkes.” 

It  appears  that  when  the  escort  began  to  turn  the 
corner  of  the  street  two  Japanese  sprang  upon  them, 
and  commenced  dealing  blows  with  their  long  swords 
as  furiously  and  rapidly  as  they  could  strike,  so  that 
actually  out  of  the  eleven  men  nine  were  wounded  ; 
a  soldier  of  the  9th  and  Sir  H.  Parkes’s  native  groom 
also  received  wounds,  and  five  horses  were  severely 
cut. 

The  second  assailant  was  secured  alive  by  Mr. 
Mitford,  after  having  been  bayoneted  and  shot 
severely.  He  and  all  the  wounded  who  could  not 
walk  or  sit  on  their  horses  were  carried  to  the  temple 
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of  Chi-on-in,  to  which  the  whole  procession  returned. 
Later  in  the  day  several  high  Ministers  arrived  direct 
from  Court  in  their  dresses  of  state  to  express  the 
Emperor’s  deep  regret  at  what  had  occurred. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  told  the  Ministers  that  he  should 
leave  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  Mikado’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  considered  that  a  graver  outrage  had 
been  committed  upon  the  Mikado  than  upon  himself, 
and  that  the  Government  would  know  how  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  honour  of  their  sovereign,  which  had  been  so 
deeply  insulted,  h 

The  Ministers,  in  reply,  reproached  themselves 
with  not  having  taken  better  measures  for  the  Envoy’s 
security,  and  deplored  the  disgrace  which  attached  to 
themselves  for  an  outrage  committed  on  a  foreign 
Representative  specially  invited  by  the  Emperor  to 
Kioto. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  recurred  to  arguments  previously 
used  by  him  with  some  members  of  the  Government, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  an  enactment  being  speedily 
issued  which  should  attach  the  penalty  of  an  igno¬ 
minious  death  to  all  samurai  who  committed  mur¬ 
derous  attacks  upon  foreigners,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  die  an  honourable  death  by  disembowelment. 
It  was  also  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make 
known  by  a  proclamation,  which  could  always  be  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  all  classes,  that  the  Emperor  really 
desired  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  foreigners  ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Government  to  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  us,  to  which  so  many 
had  fallen  victims,  and  which  was  fostered  by  the 
erroneous  idea  entertained  among  a  certain  class,  that 
in  attacking  a  foreigner  they  were  doing  the  Emperor 
service. 
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On  the  24  th  a  letter  of  apology,  signed  by  the 
Court  nobles  Sanjo,  Iwakura,  and  Tokudaiji,  and  by 
the  ex-Prince  of  Echizen,  was  received  by  Sir  H. 
Parkes,  and  later  he  was  visited  by  the  three  first- 
named  members  of  the  Government,  together  with 
Higashi  Kuze  and  other  officials.  They  brought  a 
copy  of  the  following  sentence  already  passed  on  the 
wounded  Japanese  prisoner,  Miyeda  Shigeru  : — 


Sentence  of 
degradation 
and 

decapitation 
on  Miyeda 
Shigeru. 


[Translation.] 

“  Yesterday,  the  23rd  of  March,  as  the  English 
Representative  was  proceeding  to  the  Palace,  having 
previously  conspired  with  your  accomplices,  you  at¬ 
tacked  English  soldiers  attached  to  the  Representative 
with  naked  swords,  and  inflicted  wounds  upon  them. 
By  this  you  not  only  caused  delay  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Palace,  but  also  interfered  with  his  Majesty’s 
foreign  relations.  For  the  heinousness  of  this  outrage 
you  are  deprived  of  your  sword,  your  name  is  erased 
from  the  list  of  samurai ,  and  after  being  publicly  put 
to  death  by  the  sword,  on  the  27th  instant,  your  head 
will  be  exposed  during  the  space  of  three  days.” 


This  was  as  it  should  be.  The  criminal  was  first 
to  be  degraded  and  then  to  die  by  the  common  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  the  Ministers  gave  assurances  that  this 
should  be  the  law  in  future ;  that  a  proclamation  of  the 
character  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Parkes  should  speedily 
be  issued,  and  that  it  should  be  promulgated  in  the 
formal  and  permanent  manner  in  use  for  standing 
enactments,  namely,  by  inscription  on  boards  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  their  towns  and  villages. 
sirH.  The  audience  of  the  Emperor  was  then  fixed 

pRrkcs^ 

audience  of  for  the  following  day,  and  came  off  without  further 
Emperor.  .  inci(}ent.  The  wounded  prisoner  had  been  kindly 
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,  cared  for  by  the  foreigners,  much  to  his  astonishment.  CyfiP' 
The  result  of  judicial  examinations  was  that  five  men  isos, 
in  all  were  implicated,  and  the  story  was  told  in 
this  wise. 

The  wounded  prisoner,  who  in  the  judicial  exa-  ^v’Jte^as 
mination  was  called  Saegusa,  and  not  Miyeda  Shigeru, 
deposed  that  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  born  in 
Yamato,  had  been  twice  a  priest  of  a  Buddhist  sect, 
and  having  taken  service  in  a  corps  raised  by  a  certain 
officer,  who  w^as  enrolled  in  the  Skimp ei,  or  Mikado’s 
body-guard, #  he  and  Shingaku  Misawo,  the  man  who 
was  killed  by  Nakai,  as  well  as  three  other  men,  who 
were  also  examined,  and  belonged  to  the  same  corps, 
were  all  quartered  together.  A  few  days  before  the 
attack,  during  a  conversation  in  the  barracks,  Shigeru 
said,  “There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  foreigners 
going  to  Court  in  a  few  days,  and,  considering  the 
views  I  have  always  entertained,  this  is  more  than 
enough  to  rouse  one’s  temper,  and  I  should  like  to 
obstruct  their  going.”  He  thereupon  urged  the  three 
to  join  him,  but  eventually  they  all  refused,  as  “  the 
matter  of  the  foreigners  going  to  Court  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Mikado.” 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  all  five  being  together  at 
a  house  of  entertainment,  became  somewhat  excited 

*  The  Shimjpei  were  a  body  of  men  composed  of  various 
elements.  They  were  recruited  from  the  goslvi  (a  species  of 
two-sworded  gentry  living  on  their  own  land  from  generation 
to  generation,  owning  no  allegiance  to  any  feudal  lord,  and 
holding  rank  between  the  ordinary  samurai  and  the  peasantry)^ 
from  ronins,  and  from  individuals  who  had  left  the  priesthood, 
finding  the  profession  of  arms  more  congenial  to  their  feelings. 

They  considered  themselves  to  be  especially  imbued  with  the 
ancient  Japanese  spirit,  and  their  creed  was  devotion  to  the 
Mikado  and  death  to  the  foreign  barbarians. 
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with  sake ,  and  Shigeru  spoke  in  his  former  style 
about  wishing  to  interrupt  the  foreigners  on  their  way 
to  Court.  Two  of  the  others  did  their  best  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  ;  but  Misawo  shared  in  his  opinion,  and 
the  latter  perceiving  this,  took  him  into  another  room, 
where  they  talked  the  matter  over. 

Eventually  these  two  left  the  house,  and  as  they 
were  strolling  along  the  streets  they  caught  sight  of 
foreigners,  and  thereupon  seemed  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy,  and  they  separated  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  if  to  see  the  procession,  which  was 
that  of  the  British  Envoy. 

Shigeru  deposed  :  “I  on  the  left  cut  at  the  first 
foreigner,  and  afterwards  at  those  that  came  within 
my  reach.  Checked  by  the  foreigners,  and  my  sword 
struck  from  my  grasp,  preferring  to  put  an  end  to  my 
existence  with  my  sword  rather  than  fall  into  their 
hands,  I  rushed  into  a  neighbouring  house,  but  finding 
that  I  had  lost  my  dirk  was  unable  to  effect  my  pur¬ 
pose.  Here  I  was  struck  by  a  bullet  fired  by  the 
guard,  and  made  prisoner.  In  the  flurry  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  affair  I  did  not  in  the  least  know  how 
matters  had  gone  with  Misawo.” 

Shigeru  was  degraded  and  decapitated,  and  the 
three  men  above  mentioned,  who  seemed  to  have 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  and  his  companion  from 
attempting  the  life  of  foreigners,  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  Though  aware  of  this  attempt  to 
obstruct  a  great  and  important  ceremony,  they  had, 
as  the  sentence  ran,  abstained  from  reporting  it  toff  he 
Government,  thus  committing,  from  private  considera¬ 
tions,  an  act  tending  to  cause  a  serious  misfortune  to 
the  Empire. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  though  none  of  the 
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escort  died,  two  were  so  disabled  as  to  have  to  return 
to  England,  and  the  wounded  men  received  due  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Japanese  Government. 

As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  courageous 
conduct  of  Goto  and  Nakai,  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  to  each  of  them  a  richly-mounted  sword  of 
honour. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  had  returned  to  Yokohama,  and  had 
left  Mr.  Mitford  at  Ozaka.  Before  his  departure  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Japanese  Ministers  a  copy  of 
the  following  important  decree,  dated  March  28,  and 
had  published  it  at  Hiogo  to  British  subjects  : — 

“  It  having  been  decreed,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  reformation  by  which  the  Monarchical  Govern¬ 
ment  is  restored,  and  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of 
just  principles  by  the  Imperial  Court,  that  his  Majesty 
should  have  relations  with  foreign  countries,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court  will  direct  those  relations,  and  will  fulfil 
the  Treaties  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  whole 
nation  do  obey  his  Majesty’s  will,  and  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith. 

“All  persons  in  future  guilty  of  murdering  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  of  committing  any  acts  of  violence  towards 
them,  will  be  not  only  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
Majesty’s  express  orders,  and  be  the  cause  of  national 
misfortune,  but  will  also  be  committing  the  heinous 
offence  of  causing  the  national  dignity  and  good  faith 
to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Treaty  Powers  with  whom 
his  Majesty  has  declared  himself  bound  by  relations  of 
amity.  Such  offenders  shall  be  punished  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  their  names,  if  they  be 
samurai,  being  erased  from  the  roll.  And  it  is  hereby 
rigidly  decreed  that  all  persons  shall  obey  this  Im- 
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perial  order,  and  abstain  from  all  such  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.” 

Mr.  Mitford  had  some  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
publication  of  the  sentences  passed  on  the  criminals, 
and  of  the  above  decree,  but  ultimately  the  promises 
in  this  respect  were  fulfilled.  It  was  easy  to  perceive, 
and  indeed  it  was  admitted,  that  the  members  of  the 
new  foreign  department  had  much  difficulty  in 
impressing  their  liberal  views  upon  officials  in  other 
departments,  who  were  disinclined  towards  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  decree  which  would  appear,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  a  humiliating  concession  to  the  “  bar¬ 
barians,”  and  a  submission  to  their  dictation.  They 
proposed,  but  in  vain,  that  it  should  be  kept  back 
till  it  could  be  inserted  in  a  new  code  which  the 
judicial  department  was  said  to  be  compiling. 

The  decree  was  ultimately  widely  promulgated. 
The  standing  laws  of  the  bakufu,  which  were  posted 
upon  boards  in  certain  conspicuous  places  in  every 
town  and  village,  were  removed  in  order  to  be 
replaced  by  those  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Among  the  new  enactments  was  one  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

“  The  evil  sect,  called  Christian,  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Suspicious  persons  should  be  reported  to  the 
proper  officers,  and  rewards  will  be  given.” 
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The  Emperor  takes  an  oath  to  form  a  deliberative  Assembly. — 

He  proceeds  to  Ozaka,  and  holds  naval  and  military  reviews. 

“  The  Castle  of  Nijo,”  says  the  Kinse  Shiriahu,  “  had  <^AP* 
been  converted  into  an  office  for  the  Daiokan  EnTpe'iAi 

°  oath  to 

(Council  of  State),  where  its  members  met  to  decide  fd°™earativ 
on  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  Mikado  pro-  Assembly- 
ceeded  thither  in  person  (April  6),  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  Court  nobles  and  the  territorial 
princes,  took  an  oath.  By  this  oath  he  promised  that 
a  deliberative  Assembly  should  be  formed,  and  all 
measures  be  decided  by  public  opinion ;  that  the 
uncivilized  customs  of  former  times  should  be  broken 
through,  and  the  impartiality  and  justice  displayed  in 
the  workings  of  nature  adopted  as  a  basis  of  action  ; 
and  that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for 
throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  establish  the 
foundations  of  the  Empire.  A  discussion  then  ensued 
'  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing  the  resources  of 
Yezo.”  * 

*  For  a  translation  of  this  debate,  vide  tbe  Times  of  Angnst 
18,  1868.  Tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  tbe  same  date  also  published 
it  from  tbe  Times. 
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viii.'  With  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  deliberative 
opiS  of  a  Assembly,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  samurai 
samurai  who  contributed  essentially  to  the  restoration  of  the 

as  to  .  ,  -  ' 

formation  governing  power  to  the  Mikado  spoke  to  Mr.  Satow 
Assembly!6  and  me,  one  evening  in  1871,  as  follows: — “  At 
the  moment  of  the  restoration,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  had  overthrown  the  shogunate  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  allay  the  jealousies 
hitherto  existing  between  several  of  the  most  powerful 
clans,  and  to  ensure  a  solid  and  lasting  union  of 
conflicting  interests,  was  to  search  for  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  ideal  constitution  among  those  of- 
Western  countries.  They  in  consequence  established 
the  constitution  of  1868,  together  with  a  kind  of 
House  of  Assembly,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
representative  institutions  common  in  Europe.  An 
idea  current  was  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was 
the  only  criterion  of  a  public  measure.” 

The  mistake  here  made  was  found  out,  and  the 
gentleman  from  whom  I  have  been  quoting  was  right 
when  he  said,  as  he  did  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
no  nation  can  be  expected  to  advance  continually  on 
the  path  of  progress  without  a  check  occurring  now 
and  then,  i.e.  that  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  liberal 
ideas  must  tend  to  reaction.  Wise  words,  which  the 
rulers  of  Japan  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  ! 

The  samurai  for  this  Assembly  were  nominally  to 
be  selected  by  their  respective  daimios,  but  in  reality, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  were  selected  by  the 
leading  retainers  of  those  daimios,  and  were  thus,  in 
fact,  representatives  of  the  feelings  of  the  military 
class  in  each  clan. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Emperor  proceeded  to 
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Ozaka.  After  his  arrival  he  reviewed  from  the  shore 
six  Japanese  war-steamers  in  the  roads.  Subse¬ 
quently  his  Majesty  was  present  at  a  small  military 
review. 
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In  memorials  and  in  documents  issued  by  the  new 
Government,  the  subject  of  foreign  relations  was  now 
conspicuously  brought  forward.  It  appears  opportune 
to  examine  shortly  the  position  of  this  Government, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  in 
adopting  a  foreign  policy  repugnant  to  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  foreign  intercourse  the 
only  advocates  of  its  continuance  were  members  or 
favourers  of  the  bakufu.  That  Government  had  con¬ 
cluded  the  treaties,  and  enjoyed  whatever  benefits 
resulted  from  the  new  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
great  daimios.  The  ruling  spirits  of  the  clans,  which 
were  not  directly  subject  to  the  shogun,  hated  the 
foreigners  as  barbarians  and  inferior  people,  and  this 
indeed  was  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
samurai.  These  same  clans  also  hated  the  bakufu,  as 
a  usurping  power.  Again,  the  Court,  without  an 
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exception,  held  the  foreigners  in  aversion  and  con 
tempt,  and  would  listen  to  no  other  language  than 
that  which  advocated  their  expulsion  from  the  sacred 
soil  of  Japan.  Hence  the  bakufu  was  ordered  to 
expel  them.  The  clans  who  were  most  active  in  dis¬ 
playing  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  intruders  were 
three  in  number :  first  Satsuma,  then  Choshiu,  then 
Tosa.  It  will  be  recollected  (vol.  i.,  p.  218)  that  in 
1862  the  influence  of  these  three  clans  had  become 
predominant  in  Kioto,  and  they  directed  the  policy  of 
the  Court.  Then  came  the  bombardment  of  Kago¬ 
shima  and  the  fight  at  Shimonoseki.  This  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  clans  of  Satsuma  and  Chbshiu  to  the 
superiority  of  the  foreigners,  and  they  changed  their 
policy.  The  result  was  a  combination  of  the  leaders 
of  the  three  clans  (mostly  clever  samurai)  with 
certain  Court  nobles,  whom  they  had  converted  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  and  a  new  programme  was 
arranged. 

Now,  the  original  policy  of  these  clans,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  opponents  of  the  bakufu,  embraced  two 
objects.  The  first  and  leading  object,  which  had 
naturally  always  been  more  or  less  present  to  their 
minds,  was  the  desire  of  overturning  the  bakufu,  and, 
rather  than  substitute  another  dynasty  for  that  of 
Tokugawa,  these  clever  men,  who  pulled  the  wires 
and  were  desirous  of  escaping  from  a  subordinate 
position,  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  governing 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  notion  was  of  recent  creation. 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  *  it  was 

*  1715  is  tlie  date  of  the  completion  of  the  work  in  question. 
A  copy  was  presented  to  the  bakufu  in  1720. — E.  S.  Vide  vol.  i., 
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broacliecl  in  a  history  of  Japan,  contained  in  one 
hundred  volumes,  and  published  by  Mitsukuni,  Prince 
of  Mito.  This  work  had  been  extensively  read 
throughout  Japan,  its  leading  idea  had  germinated  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  had  grown  in  strength  with 
every  succeeding  generation.  The  second  object  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners.  But  this,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  renounced,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  the 
exponents  of  the  new  policy  were  found  making 
advances  to  the  diplomatic  Representatives  of  Treaty 
Powers,  with  the  object  of  weakening  the  bakufu, 
against  which  all  their  intrigues  were  now  turned. 

The  shogunate  fell,  and  we  at  once  find  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  Government,  or  at  all  events  those  with 
whom  the  diplomatists  came  in  contact,  whilst  frankly 
confessing  their  previous  hatred  of  foreigners,  eager 
to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  young  Emperor,  who  now  possessed  that 
governing  power  which  had  been  finally  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  his  ancestor  by  the  great 
Yoritomo. 

.  But  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
advocates  of  such  friendly  relations  were  still  few  in 
number.  They  held  high  offices  in  the  Government,  it 
is  true,  and  they  acted  in  the  name  of  the  divine 
Mikado  ;  this  latter  fact  indeed  was  their  only 
strength,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  for 
some  time  that  Government  in  reality  existed  simply 
by  the  halo  surrounding  his  sacred  name,  and  that 
their  decrees  were  respected  and  accepted  by  the 
nation  simply  from  being  issued  in  the  name  of  him 
who,  then  invisible  to  almost  all,  was  undoubtedly 
believed  to  be  divinely  descended,  and  was  the  object 
of  blind  veneration  throughout  Japan. 
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“What,”  said  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  ix! 
that  Government  to  me,  “  was  it  that  enabled  a  few  1868- 
Court  nobles  to  gather  around  the  sovereign  the  great 
clans,*  and  ultimately  to  overturn  the  shogunate  ? 

It  was  simply  the  name  of  the  Mikado.  There  was 
no  such  feeling  toward  the  shogun,  in  the  days  when 
he  wielded  the  power,  and  although  the  daimios  were 
then  obliged  to  come  up  to  Yedo  at  stated  intervals, 
they  did  so  against  their  will,  and  they  returned  to 
their  principalities  discontented  and  ashamed  of  their 
lot.  They  reverenced  the  Mikado  alone,  because  of 
that  divine  origin,  to  which  the  shogun  could  not 
pretend.” 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  there  should  still  ScSnse^i- 
have  been  a  Conservative  party  in  Kioto.  The  old  and  party 
adherents  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  who  would  rather 
that  the  whole  of  Japan  had  been  burnt  to  a  cinder 
than  that  foreigners  should  obtain  a  lasting  footing  in 
his  country,  still  mustered  in  strength.  And  the 
samurai  of  many  a  clan,  who  had  been  nursed  in 
hatred  to  the  ugly  barbarians,  the  rdnins  and  swash¬ 
bucklers,  who  had  clamoured  to  be  led  against  the 
intruders,  could  not  understand  the  change  of  policy 
which  had  come  over  the  Court  and  the  Government 
of  the  day.  They  had  assisted  the  Court  and  clans  to 
overthrow  the  bakufu,  and  that  object  having  been 
gained,  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  truckling  to  the 
foreign  dogs  ?  Why  were  they  not  led  out  in  battle 
array  to  sweep  the  foreigners  into  the  sea,  and  thus 
gain  the  second  object  in  the  original  programme  ? 

*  It  was  rather  the  clans  who  converted  the  Conrt  nobles  to 
their  altered  policy.  But  it  is  a  Court  noble  who  speaks,  and  I 
cite  his  words  as  illustrative  of  the  power  assigned  to  the  mere 
name  of  the  Mikado. 
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I  am  anticipating  somewhat  in  this,  for  although 
the  bakufu  was  now  abolished,  adherents  of  its  cause 
were  still  in  arms,  and  it  was  rather  after  the  civil 
war  was  ended  that  such  language  would  be  familiar 
in  the  mouth  of  many  a  discontented  samurai. 

But  my  object  is  to  show  the  precarious  position 
in  which  the  new  Government  were  placed,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  soon  had  to  contend. 
They  were  but  a  handful  of  men ;  they  had  thrown 
themselves  as  it  were  into  the  arms  of  the  foreign 
Kepresentatives,  and  had  professed  the  greatest  desire 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Treaty  Powers.  They 
had,  however,  no  experience  in  dealing  with  foreigners, 
and  the  measures  they  were  obliged  to  adopt,  and  the 
demands  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy,  offended  and 
enraged  the  Conservative  party  at  Ki6to,  as  well  as 
the  great  majority  of  the  military  class. 

All  this  will  be  seen  more  clearly  as  we  proceed, 
and  we  shall  be  called  upon,  I  think,  to  admire  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  this  handful  grappled 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  carried 
through  reforms  of  the  most  radical  nature.  AVithout 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  Emperor,  and  without  the 
power  of  issuing  decrees  in  his  name,  they  never  could 
have  succeeded  in  their  task.  I  do  ^  not  here  touch 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  reforms  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  have  all  been 
wise  or  well-timed — whether  changes  have  or- have  not 
been  effected  hurriedly  and  without  due  thought. 
This  is  not  the  moment  for  discussing  these  weighty 
questions.  But  I  crave  an  indulgence,  which  has  not 
always  been  awarded,  for  these  men,  who  had  set 
themselves  to  accomplish  a  task  surrounded  with  diffi 
culties,  the  extent  of  which  few,  if  any,  foreigners 
could  at  the  time  possibly  appreciate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1868, 

Keiki  retires  to  Uyeno. — Advance  of  Imperialists  to  Yedo. — 
Ultimatum  accepted  by  Keiki,  wbo  leaves  for  Mito. — Tem¬ 
porary  disappearance  of  ex- Shogun’s  fleet. — Warlike  petition 
of  Aidzu. — Memorial  of  Sendai. 

The  loyal  army  was  meanwhile  marching  to  Yedo  CI^AP 
by  the  two  great  roads  from  the  Emperor’s  capital.  iST 

**  ^  ^  retires  to 

Keiki,  says  the  Kinse  Shiriaku ,  repented  of  his  late  Wno- 
conduct,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  respectful 
obedience,  refused  to  entertain  the  proposals  of 
some  of  his  allies.  He  summoned  Katsu  Awa*  and 
Okubo  Ichio  |  to  a  private  chamber,  and  then 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  retainers,  prohibiting  them 
from  resisting  the  Imperial  forces,  and  adding  that 
those  who  did  so  would  be  pointing  their  weapons 
against  himself.  Immediately  afterwards  he  quitted 
the  castle,  and  withdrew  into  voluntary  retirement  in 
the  monastery  of  Kuanyeiji,  at  Uyeno.  Many  of 

*  He  had  been  a  Vice-Minister  of  Marine,  and  was  actually 
in  command  of  the  Tokugawa  forces. 

t  Formerly  a  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  out 
of  office  for  many  years  on  account  of  his  leanings  towards  the 
Kioto  party. — ,E.  S. 
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his  retainers,  however,  began  to  collect  troops  with 
the  intention  of  acting  independently  of  him,  and 
fighting  ensued  in  various  provinces. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Imperial  troops,  consisting  of  nearly  1000  men 
belonging  to  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  Owari,  Uwa- 
jima,  &c.,  crossed  the  Hakone  pass,  and  halted  at 
Odawara.  The  main  body  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Arisugawa  no  Miya,  and  variously 
estimated  at  from  2000  to  7000  men,  had  arrived 
at  the  castle  town  of  Sumpu  in  Suruga,  on  the 
tokaido.  Keiki,  worn  out  by  trouble  and  anxiety, 
was  awaiting  his  Imperial  Highness’s  commands  in 
small  room  at  Uyeno.  Kinnbji  no  Miya,  the 


a 


Ultimatum. 


Mikado’s  representative  there,  and  the  Shittd  *  Gakuo- 
In,  moved  by  pity  for  him,  proceeded  to  Sumpu  and 
begged  for  mercy,  while  Kazu  Miya  and  Tensho-In  t 
also  sent  some  of  their  women  as  messengers  along  the 
tokaido.  These  envoys  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  van  of  the  troops 
approached  close  to  Yedo,  and  on  the  4th  of  that 
month  the  forts  in  the  bay  were  handed  over  to  the 
Imperialists.  On  the  25th  the  Mikado’s  envoys  made 
their  entry  into  the  Castle  of  Yedo,  and  they  delivered 
the  following  ultimatum  to  the  chief  of  the  Tokugawa 
clan  : — 

“  Article  1.  Since  the  twelvemonth  of  last  year 
(January,  1868)  Keiki  has  practised  deceit  upon  the 
Imperial  Court.  In  aggravation  of  this  he  has  used 
arms  against  the  Imperial  capital,  and  for  several  days 

#  An  office  corresponding  to  tlie  sobci-ydnin ,  or  man  of 
business,  of  a  daimio. — E.  S. 

f  Widows  of  the  shoguns  Iyemochi  and  Iyesada. — E.  S. 
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continued  to  fire  against  tlie  Imperial  standard.  The  CIxAP 
Government  forces  were  despatched  to  punish  him  for  im- 
these  flagrant  offences.  Upon  this  he  displayed  a 
sincerely  obedient  and  submissive  temper,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  fault.  His  ancestors  in  governing  the 
country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  have 
performed  much  good  service,  and  the  late  Dainagon 
of  Mito  *  also  for  many  years  diligently  served  the 
Imperial  cause.  His  Majesty  is  therefore  graciously 
pleased  to  take  these  things  into  account,  and  the 
following  conditions  being  faithfully  performed,  he 
will  extend  his  clemency  so  that  the  name  and  family 
of  Tokugawa  shall  continue,  and  Keiki’s  sentence 
of  death  being  commuted,  he  shall  retire  to  Mito,  and 
live  there  in  seclusion. 

“  Article  2.  The  castle  to  be  evacuated  and  handed 
over  to  the  Owari  clan. 

“  Article  3.  Vessels  of  war  and  firearms  to  be 
surrendered  ;  a  suitable  portion  of  these  shall  be  after¬ 
wards  returned. 

“  Article  4.  Retainers  resident  in  the  castle  to 
retire  outside,  to  remain  in  seclusion. 

“  Article  5.  The  persons  who  assisted  Keiki  in  his 
rebellion  are  guilty  of  flagrant  offence  ;  they  deserve 
the  severest  punishment,  but  by  his  Majesty’s  special 
clemency  their  lives  are  spared.  A  report  must  be 
made  of  those  punished.  The  Imperial  Court  will 
deal  with  those  who  possess  revenues  above  ten 
thousand  koku .” 

The  document  containing  these  terms  was  handed 
over  by  Hashimoto  and  Yanagiwara  j*  in  the  obiroma 

*  Keiki’s  father,  Nariaki.  The  ranks  of  Dainagon  and 
Chiunagon  have  since  been  abolished. 

f  The  Mikado’s  envoys. 
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(chief  hall  of  audience  in  the  castle)  to  Tayasu 
Chiunagon,  and  the  following  verbal  announcement 
was  added  : — 

“  The  deceitful  conduct  of  Keiki  towards  the 
Imperial  Court,  ending  at  last  in  the  most  infamous 
actions,  has  deeply  grieved  the  Imperial  bosom.  In 
consequence,  his  Majesty  has  made  war  upon  him  in 
person,  and  forces  have  been  sent  against  him _  by 
sea  and  land  from  all  sides.  Upon  this,  Keiki 
becoming  repentant  and  submissive,  his  protestations 
of  sincerity  were  permitted.  His  Majesty,  with  super¬ 
abundant  clemency,  has  therefore  decreed  these  terms, 
which  must  be  respectfully  accepted.  By  the  3rd  of 
May  these  conditions  must  be  fully  carried  out. 

“  The  time  allowed  being  perfectly  ample,  no 
petitions  or  prayers  will  be  listened  to.  His  Majesty 
is  fully  determined  that  his  dignity  and  clemency  shall 
both  be  maintained.  Let  there  be  instant  acceptance 
and  no  disputing.” 

He  (Tayasu)  answered  that  he  received,  with 
the  highest  respect,  the  orders  thus  communicated 
to  him ;  that  he  would  inform  Keiki  of  them,  and 
that  acceptance  should  be  given  in. 

The  conditions  contained  in  this  ultimatum  were 
accepted  by  Keiki,  who  left  for  Mito  on  the  3rd  of 
May.  The  delivery  of  the  Castle  of  Yedo  to  the 
Owari  clan  was  most  distasteful  to  the  men  of  Toku- 
gawa,  for  though  the  two  houses  were  connected  by 
blood,  the  clans  had  become  bitter  enemies.  Most  of 
the  Tokugawa  soldiers,  however,  submitted,  but  about 
2500  infantry  fled  away  to  the  north. 

The  vessels  composing  the  ex-shogun  s  fleet  were 
to  have  been  given  over  on  the  3rd  of  May,  but  the 
violence  of  the  weather  had  prevented  the  transfer, 
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and  on  the  following  morning  they  had  disappeared  CHx^R 
from  the  anchorage  off  Shinagawa.  They  subsequently  1868- 
returned,  but  unfortunately  the  negotiations  for  their 
surrender  were  not  successful,  and  the  Imperial  autho¬ 
rities  had  not  a  naval  force  at  command  sufficient  to 
compel  submission. 

The  position  of  the  Government  was  this.  They  Govern- of 
had  to  hold  Yedo,  at  a  distance  of  some  350  miles  ment' 
from  their  base  at  Kioto,  and  with  a  population  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed.  They  had  also  to  keep 
in  check  the  guerilla  bands  which  were  continually 
harassing  their  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they 
had  to  defend  themselves  against  a  coalition  which 
was  being  formed  in  the  north.  The  Aidzu  clan  had  ^ad^ured 
already  retired  to  their  own  mountainous  country,  terdtok. 

J  .  ...  J  Warlike 

after  having  dismantled  their  yashikis  in  Yedo,  and  petition, 
they  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
manifesting  an  evident  determination  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  Other  clans  of  more  or  less  note  joined  the 
men  of  Aidzu,  and  the  numbers  of  the  rebels  were 
increased  by  a  quantity  of  Tokugawa  malcontents. 

The  Prince  of  Sendai  having  been  charged  with  the  Memorial  of 
subjugation  of  Aidzu,  had  already,  in  the  month  of 
March,  sent  to  the  Emperor  a  memorial  in  which  argu¬ 
ments  were  brought  forward  in  favour  of  a  conciliatory 
and  peaceful  policy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1868. 

Arrival  of  Higashi  Kuze  and  Prince  of  Hizen  at  Yokohama,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Port. — Presentation  of  Letter  of  Credence 
from  the  Queen  to  the  Mikado. — Celebration  of  the  Queen’s 
Birthday. — Return  of  Emperor  to  Kioto. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Higashi  Kuze  and  the  Prince  of 
Hizen,  after  many  delays,  arrived  at  Yokohama,  autho¬ 
rized  to  take  charge  of  the  port  in  the  name  of  the 
Mikado.  On  the  12th  they  relieved  the  bakufu 
functionaries  of  the  duties  of  the  local  administration, 
and  the  foreign  guards  were  replaced  by  those  of  the 
new  Government.* 

The  credentials  which  Sir  H.  Parkes  received  on 
his  appointment  as  her  Majesty’s  Representative  in 
Japan  were  addressed  to  the  “  Tycoon,”  but  had  never 
been  presented.  In  them  that  personage  was  described 
as  “his  Majesty,”  and  Japan  was  spoken  of  as  his 
dominions.  This  had,  of  course,  been  long  proved  to 
be  incorrect,  and  at  Sir  H.  Parkes’s  suggestion  a  new 

*  I  may  mention  that  I  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  the  10th  of 
May,  to  succeed  Mr.  Locock  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  Much, 
therefore,  which,  remains  to  be  related  came  under  my  personal 
knowledge. 
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letter  was  sent  to  him,  accrediting  him,  not  to  the  CxiP* 
Court  of  the  “  Tycoon/’  but  to  that  of  the  Mikado.  1868- 

On  the  22nd  of  May  this  letter  of  credence  was  J*tiKie8en" 
presented  at  Ozaka,  by  the  British  Envoy,  in  due  ofQueen^1 
style ;  and  on  the  23rd  the  Queen’s  birthday  was  buthtUy‘ 
celebrated.  A  number  of  Japanese  of  high  rank, 
amongst  whom  were  Court  and  territorial  nobles, 
some  of  whom  had  certainly  never  mixed  with  for¬ 
eigners  before,  perhaps  hardly  seen  any,  came  down 
the  -  river  to  the  spot  where  the  British  squadron 
was  lying,  and  were  regaled  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H. 

Keppel  on  board  the  “Bodney.” 

On  the  28th  the  Emperor  set  out  on  his  return  to  Emp™o?fto 
Kioto.  The  submission  of  Keiki  was  publicly  as-  Ivlot0' 
signed  as  the  ground  for  this  step,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  other  reasons  as  well.  It  might  be 
dangerous  for  his  Majesty  to  absent  himself  from 
the  capital  for  long,  seeing  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  left  it.  The  Conservative  party  would 
become  discontented,  probably  alarmed,  and  the 
shimpei  and  rdnins  were  still  to  be  feared. 
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It  lias  been  recorded  that  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
“  evil  sect,  called  Christian,”  was  published  by  the 
new  Government.  Although  not  couched  in  such 
severe  terms  as  the  law  of  1682,  this  ordinance  was 
very  objectionable,  and  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Mikado’s  Government,  which  professed  to  be  desirous 
of  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Treaty 
Powers,  and  of  making  Japan  take  her  place  in  the 
family  of  nations,  it  was  an  impolitic  act. 

All  the  Representatives  appear  to  have  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Government.  The  arguments  in 
every  case  were  the  same  ;  there  was  a  distinct  depre¬ 
cation  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Japan, 
but  each  of  the  diplomatists  felt  that  odium  was  cast 
upon  the  religion  professed  by  the  nation  of  which  he 
was  the  mouthpiece,  and  he  could  not  but  regard  the 
publication  of  such  an  ordinance,  at  such  a  moment, 
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as  little  consonant  with  the  professions  of  friendship  cfnP‘ 
repeatedly  put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  new  1868- 
Government  since  their  accession  to  power. 

The  Japanese  Ministers  could  only  defend  their  Arguments 
action  by  bringing  forward  the  deep  feeling  against  Japanese- 
Christianity  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  centuries,  owing  to  the  troubles  it  had 
once  created.  There  was  still  an  idea  prevalent  in  the 
Japanese  mind,  they  said,  that  the  votaries  of  the 
Christian  religion  practised  arts  of  sorcery  or  magic, 
connected  with  foxes  and  other  objects  of  superstitious 
dread ;  that  it  was  consequently  the  practice  of  this 
religion  which  was  dangerous  ;  that  any  man  might  be 
a  Christian  if  he  would  not  celebrate  the  rites,  for  in 
fact  each  man’s  religion  was  fashioned  after  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart,  and  he  must  believe  accordingly. 

But  they  could  not  openly  tolerate  this  faith  ;  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  thing  hurtful  in  itself ;  still  if  they 
had  passed  it  over,  they  would  have  offended  the 
people,  who  would  have  accused  them  of  favouring  or 
approving  Christianity. 

The  word  “  evil  ”  they  agreed  was  a  mistake,  and 
they  promised  to  rectify  this  error,  but  they  held 
out  no  hopes  of  revoking  the  whole  ordinance.  They 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  that  this  was 
a  matter  on  which  both  Europe  and  America  were 
most  sensitive,  and  they  probably  could  not  weigh  the 
ill  effects  which  the  persecution  of  Japanese  Christians 
would  have  on  the  minds  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
nations  to  whom  the  Mikado  was  at  this  very  juncture 
giving  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  his  friendly 
feelings. 

The  outward  expression  of  enmity  against  the 
Christians,  who  mostly  lived  in  Urakami,  a  village 
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near  Nagasaki,  appears  to  have  first  manifested  itself 
in  August,  1867,  during  the  last  shogun’s  tenure  of 
power.  The  persecution  was  now  being  revived,  and 
many  in  authority  persisted  in  looking  upon  these 
Christian  peasants,  who  really  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
harmless,  peaceable  race,  as  a  focus  of  sedition,  and  as 
dangerous  to  the  Government.  Their  particular  hatred 
seems  to  have  been  directed  against  the  Eoman 
Catholic  missionaries  at  Nagasaki.  As  far  as  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries  were  concerned,  there  were  already 
some  Americans  established,  but  at  that  time  no 
English.*  Still,  that  Protestantism  came  in  for  its 
share  of  hatred  is  evident  from  a  violent  pamphlet 
against  both  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was 
published  about  this  time,  and  was  entitled,  “  Tales  of 
Nagasaki ;  the  Story  of  the  Evil  Doctrine.”  It  is  too 
long  to  insert  here. 

The  intention  of  the  Government,  especially  egged 
on  by  certain  men  of  the  revolution,  who,  as  subor¬ 
dinates,  were  beginning  to  exercise  a  visible  power,  was 
to  disperse  the  bulk  of  the  Christians  among  different 
clans,  and  to  put  to  death  a  small  number,  who 
refused  to  recognize  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests. 

However,  no  lives  appear  to  have  been  taken,  but 
a  proclamation  was  issued  in  June,  ordering  over 
4000  Japanese  professing  themselves  Christians  to 
be  taken  charge  of  by  34  daimios,  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  therein  named,  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
These  poor  men  were  to  be  allowed  no  communication 
with  their  friends,  they  were  to  be  employed  as 
labourers  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  and  were  to  live 

*  Two  English  missionaries  established  themselves  subse¬ 
quently  at  Nagasaki. 
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in  lonely  and  remote  places ;  at  tlie  same  time  they  c£iiP‘ 
were  to  be  treated  kindly,  in  order  that  by  teaching  3868- 
their  hearts  might  be  changed ;  but  if  they  did  not 
repent,  severe — meaning  thereby  capital — punishment 
was  to  be  their  doom. 

At  the  same  period  the  anti- foreign  party  were 
attempting  to  renew  the  agitation  for  expelling 
foreigners,  and  one  good  excuse  brought  forward  for 
carrying  this  mighty  deed  into  execution  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  “  barbarians  ’ ?  in  attempting  to  introduce 
Christianity  in  and  about  Nagasaki. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Kido  arrived  in  Nagasaki,  ££joionsof 
charged  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
Christian  question,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  carrying  out  upon  some  of  the  Urakami 
Christians  the  measure  which  had  been  determined 
upon. 

Kido  has  already  been  several  times  mentioned. 

He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  samurai  who  planned 
and  effected  the  restoration.  Brave  to  a  fault,  he 
showed  his  singular  courage  by  more  than  one  heroic 
action  during  the  civil  troubles,  and  those  foreigners 
who  know  him  well  will  testify  to  his  friendly  feeling 
towards  them,  and  to  his  desire  to  see  Japan  move  on 
in  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  modern  civilization. 

It  will  therefore  be  interesting  to  hear  what  language 
this  gentleman  held  to  Mr.  Consul  Flowers,  at 
Nagasaki,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1868. 

He  stated  that  great  animosity  and  ill-feeling 
existed  between  the  Christian  population  and  the 
Japanese  of  the  lower  classes,  and  that  eventually 
disturbances  and  civil  strife  might  arise  between  the 
two  parties.  The  Government  therefore  considered  it 
their  duty  to  take  some  precautionary  measures  to 
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chap.  prevent  such,  a  state  of  things.  It  was  not  so  much 
against  Christianity  that  they  were  acting,  as  to 
preserve  order  in  the  country.  Christianity,  for  aught 
he  knew,  might  be  a  very  good  doctrine,  and  if  it 
was  the  general  faith  of  the  natives  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  ;  but  they  had  the  sad  experience  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  when  the  Jesuits  were 
tolerated  in  Japan.  For  the  welfare  of  the  country 
he  considered  it  desirable  that  Christianity  should  be 
put  down.  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Government 
to  resort  to  any  severe  measures,  and  they  trusted 
that  such  would  not  be  necessary  ;  however,  if  the 
means  they  were  at  present  adopting  did  not  effect 
the  desired  result,  they  would  find  themselves 
obliged  to  punish  the  Christians  more  severely. 

Kido  also  stated  that  the  Koman  Catholic  priests 
were  regarded  by  the  Japanese  in  general  with  great 
aversion,  and  that  any  troubles  connected  with  native 
Christians  were  attributed  to  them.  He  believed 
that  they  still  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with 
their  co-religionists  in  Urakami.  He  considered  that 
their  presence  in  his  country  was  not  required,  and 
was  even  objectionable,  but  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  be  got  rid  of.  He  gave  a  definition  of  a 
missionary  which  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the 
light  in  which  that  class  was  regarded.  He  called 
him  a  man  who  is  sent  to  Japan  to  teach  the  Japanese 
to  break  the  laws  of  their  country, 

120  taken  On  the  10th  of  July  about  120  of  the  Urakami 

Urakami  in  Christians  were  put  on  board  a  steamer  in  Nagasaki 

a  steamer.  x  4  ° 

harbour,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Kaga.  The  next 
morning,  during  most  unfavourable  weather,  the 
steamer  put  to  sea,  and  subsequently  landed  its 
passengers  at  various  points. 
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This  was  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  CxnP 
number,  amounting  to  over  4000  men,  who  had  been  ism. 
ordered  by  edict  to  be  dispersed  amongst  different 
daimiates,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  leniency 
shown  on  this  occasion  was  due  to  the  urgent  and 
repeated  representations  of  the  foreign  Ministers  and 
other  foreign  authorities. 
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Confederacy  of  Northern  Clans. — Skirmishes  at  different  Points. 
— Sanjo  arrives  as  Kansasshi. — Tayasu.  Kamenoske  made 
head  of  the  Tokngawa  Clan.— Its  discontent  respecting 
Revenue  of  Clan. — Shogitai  seize  Rinnoji  no  Miya  in  Uyeno. 
— Their  lawless  proceedings. — Attack  npon  them  in  Uyeno. 
— Their  defeat,  and  burning  of  the  main  Temple. — Revenue 
fixed  at  700,000  hoJcu. — Improved  state  of  Yedo. — Keiki 
removes  to  Sumpu. — Coalition  of  Northern  Daimios. — 
Serious  operations  against  the  Rebels. — Attack  on  Waka- 
matsu,  and  capitulation  of  Aidzu. — End  of  Civil  War. 
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The  confederacy  of  clans,  mostly  from  the  north,  and 
Tokugawa  ronins  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  for- 
midable  aspect ;  at  the  end  of  May  several  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  two  contending  parties  at  points 
not  far  distant  from  Yedo,  and  there  were  engagements 
in  the  country  about  Utsunomiya,  Nikko,  &c. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  Kuge  Sanjo  arrived  at 
Yedo  in  the  quality  of  Kansasshi .*  The  Imperial 

*  This  was  a  temporary  office  created  for  the  moment.  It 
could  be  translated  Censor  in  China,  but  as  there  is  no  real 
English  equivalent,  it  is  best  to  retain  the  native  term. — E.  S. 


Vide  the  Kinse  Shiriaku  for  much  that  follows. 
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Court  made  Tayasu  Kamenoske,  a  boy  of  six  years  xm.' 
old,  successor  to  tbe  beadsliip  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  1868- 
and  the  decree  of  investment  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  Kansasshi. 

The  state  of  Yedo  in  the  month  of  June  was 
peculiar,  the  military  government  being  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  under  Arisugawa  no 
Miya,  whilst  the  municipal  administration  was  still 
carried  on  by  the  former  Tokugawa  officials.  The 
great  question  was,  what  should  be  the  revenue  of 
the  fallen  clan.  It  had  been  estimated  at  eight  million 
koku,  say  83,000  ribs  in  money  from  land  (about  the  clan. 
110,000  Mexican  dollars  *  according  to  the  exchange 
of  that  time),  and  one  million  Mexican  dollars  from 
customs  dues.  Of  the  eight  million  koku,  half  arose 
from  lands  held  hereditarily  by  the  Tokugawa 
liatcimotos,  and  the  remainder  amounted  in  reality  to 
no  more  than  1,210,000  kokus,  in  value  about  800,000 
Mexican  dollars. 

The  retainers  of  the  clan,  according  to  the  Kinse  £ffiner!a 
Shiriaku,  were  much  discontented  that  the  amount  of  shogitai , 

seize 

revenue  to  be  accorded  to  them  was  not  settled.  Rmnojino 

Miya  in 

When  the  Castle  of  Yedo,  together  with  all  the  ^fefr0' 
munitions  ot  war,  was  given  up,  numbers  ol  these  duct, 
men  were  more  displeased  than  ever,  and  assuming 
the  name  of  shogitai,  t  they  seized  Toyeizan.J 
Having  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Binnoji 

*  The  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  varies  considerably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  .  It  is  sometimes  only  worth 
4 s.  2 d.,  sometimes  4s.  9 d.,  or  even  more. 

f  Literally,  the  band  which  makes  duty  clear. — E.  S. 
t  The  name  of  the  park  at  Uyeno,  which  contains  the 
cemeteries  of  several  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns.  It  is  also 
called  Kuanyeiji. — E.  S.  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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no  Miya,  they  aimed  at  great  things,  even  to  setting 
him  up  as  a  rival  Mikado.  It  was  said  that  the 
shit  to  Gakuo<-In,  taking  upon  himself  to  find  fault 
with  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Court,  completely 
deceived  the  Miya,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  the 
deeds  of  these  lawless  men.  Samurai  belonging  to 
Aidzu,  and  to  some  clans  of  the  Kuanto,  gave  their 
moral  support,  and  the  band  gained  confidence. 
They  invited  men  to  enlist,  and  repaired  their  arms. 
Many  of  the  runaway  troops,  who  had  been  hiding  in 
Yedo  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Imperialists, 
and  low  fellows  who  were  out  of  employment,  spread 
the  news,  and  came  to  join  the  others,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  rice  for  their  daily  sustenance.  There  was  no 
law  or  order  in  such  a  heterogeneous  body.  When 
they  walked  abroad  for  amusement,  they  carried  long 
swords  in  their  girdles,  wore  high  clogs,  put  on  the 
airs  of  swashbucklers,  and  swaggered  as  much  as 
'  possible.  *  The  Imperial  troops  wore  a  piece  of 
brocade  sewn  to  their  clothes  as  a  sign,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  used  to  ridicule  them  in  secret, 
calling  them  “  shreds  of  brocade  ”  ( Jcingire ).  If  the 
shogitai  met  one  of  them  in  the  streets,  they  at  once 
heaped  insults  upon  him,  or  attacked  and  killed  him. 
Many  an  Imperial  soldier  was  murdered  in  this  way. 
The  townspeople  all  feared  the  shogitai ,  who  also 

#  I  went  up  to  Yedo  for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
in  the  gun-boat  “  Snap,”  Lieut.  Gurdon,  with  Mr.  Satow  and 
Mr.  Wirgman,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  through  the 
city,  where  we  were  almost  the  only  foreigners,  we  met  a  number 
of  these  rollicking  blades,  with  one  very  long  sword,  whose 
rowdy  demeanour  and  angry  scowl  made  us  glad  that  we  had 
taken  our  revolvers  with  us,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
though  only  of  natives. 
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sallied  out  at  nights  and,  flushed  with  sake,  levied  ^JnP' 
black  mail  upon  them,  and  demeaned  themselves  as  if  18J8- 
masters  of  the  place.  The  indignation  of  the  troops 
of  the  various  loyal  clans  became  so  strong  that  they 
petitioned  for  leave  to  inflict  chastisement  upon  these 
lawless  fellows.  Whereupon  the  Miya  Commander- 
in-chief  and  the  Kansasshi  issued  an  order  to  the 
Tokugawa  family  to  disband  the  troops  collected  at 
Toyeizan,  but  the  shogitai  refused  to  obey.  Rinnoji 
no  Miya  was  then  summoned  to  remove  his  residence 
to  the  castle,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  force ;  but 
Gakuo-In  interfered,  and  prevented  him.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  issue  orders  for  an  attack  on  the 
shogitai.  They  were  declared  to  be  rebels  against 
the  State,  they  were  to  be  killed  wheresoever  found, 
and  any  one  secretly  assisting  or  harbouring  them  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  rebel. 

One  short  week  after  I  had  returned  from  Yedo,  fhdgu^iL 
on  the  4th  of  July,  the  inhabitants  of  Yokohama,  .Remnant 

.  ,  1  -r>  i  i  n  flee  with 

passing  along  the  Jbund  towards  evening,  observed  a  Rinnoji n° 
dense  smoke  rising  high  up  in  the  air,  evidently  from  mainillgof 
some  quarter  of  the  vast  city.  What  had  happened  temple- 
none  of  the  foreigners  knew  ;  whether  there  had  been 
one  of  those  dreadful  fires  which  from  time  to  time 
desolate  Yedo,  or  whether  there  had  been  a  fight 
between  the  two  parties  so  strangely  occupying  it 
together,  could  not  at  once  be  determined,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  we  ascertained  that  the  main  temple, 
and  much  more  that  was  in  the  grounds  of  Uyeno, 
had  been  burnt  to  ashes,  after  a  severe  fight. 

AVhat  had  happened  was  this.  It  having  been 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  Uyeno,  Omura 
Masujiro,  the  chief  director  of  military  affairs,  was 
taken  into  council,  and  he  assigned  to  the  different 
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cxnL  divisions  tlie  points  they  were  to  attack.  There  were 
iso8-  troops  of  Satsuma,  Higo,  Hizen,  Choshiu,  Owari,  and 
many  more  clans,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
they  made  a  simnltaneons  advance.  The  Satsuma 
men  marched  gaily  up,  singing  their  war-songs  as  they 
advanced,  and  they  and  others  of  the  loyal  force  were 
met  by  a  vigorous  sortie  of  the  shogitai ,  and  were  in 
the  first  instance  repulsed.  All  the  morning  the  fight 
raged,  and  victory  still  seemed  to  incline  to  the  rebel 
band,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  tide  turned,  principally, 
as  I  was  told,  owing  to  the  Hizen  men  having  got 
two  Armstrong  guns  into  position,  and  doing  terrible 
execution  with  them.  Gakuo-In  and  his  friends  had 
already  fled  away,  and  taking  the  Miya  with  them, 
had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  by  a  by-path. 
The  rebels  now  occupied  the  hondo ,  or  chief  hall  of 
the  monastery,  but  their  adversaries  contrived  to  set 
it  on  fire,  and  the  remnant  of  the  band  took  hastily 
to  flight.  The  hondo  continued  burning  till  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  “Fear,”  says  the  native  historian, 
“fell  upon  all  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
when  they  saw  the  ‘  shreds  of  brocade,’  communicated 
their  awe  to  each  other,  so  that  the  ‘ shreds  of  brocade’ 
at  last  commanded  respect  throughout  Yedo. 

Revenue  of  “  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Court  fixed  the  amount  of 

Tokug'awa  ^ 

7oooooedat  ^ie  Tokugawa  fief.  700,000  koku  of  land  in  Suruga, 

koicu.  Totomi,  Oshiu,  and  Dewa  were  granted  to  the  clan, 

while  the  retainers  were  deprived  of  their  titles. 
Before  the  amount  of  the  fief  was  determined,  the 
retainers  of  the  Tokugawa  family  had  expected  that 
three  million  koku  would  be  granted,  or  two  million 
at  least,  so  that  when  the  decree  was  issued  they  were 
filled  with  consternation,  and  all  said  that  the  shogitai 
had  really  ruined  the  business. 
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“  During  this  month  the  Court  announced  to  the  xni 
Tokugawa  family  that,  as  a  special  act  of  grace,  it  1868- 
would  take  into  its  service  the  remaining  retainers. 

This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  a  large  number 
of  them.”  * 

Yedo  was  now  cleared  of  the  last  remnant  of  state  of 
openly  disaffected  men,  who  were  ready  to  push  their 
hatred  of  the  Mikado’s  Government  to  extremities. 

On  returning  to  the  city  about  the  end  of  July,  Mr. 

Satow  and  I  found  that  an  important  change  had 
taken  place.  The  municipal  government  had  passed  JoyeS^t 
over  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  and  to  Imperial- 
the  Tokugawa  officials  had  been  dismissed.  The  city 
wore  a  calmer  air,  and  the  long-sworded  swash¬ 
bucklers  were  in  diminished  numbers. 

As  to  the  remnant,  who  escaped  from  Uyeno,  they 
wandered  about,  some  going  north  to  join  Aidzu,  and 
others  forming  small  bands  of  ronins ,  which  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  in  the  country  around  Yedo 
there  was  once  more  peace. 

In  fact,  the  Tokugawa  clan  were  generally  de¬ 
spondent,  and  their  military  spirit  had  evidently 
declined  during  the  long  peace  which  had  reigned 
since  the  time  of  Iyeyasu.  There  were  a  vast  number 
of  them  in  Yedo  who  had  hardly  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  We  were  told  that  many  a  two-sworded 
man  was  selling  off  any  property  he  possessed,  and 
was  turning  his  abode  into  a  shop,  in  order  to  earn 
rice  for  himself  and  his  family.  I  am  afraid  there 
was  much  destitution  in  those  days,  and  long  after¬ 
wards,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise  :  no  great  change 
was  ever  effected  in  a  country  without  bringing  misery 
upon  some  class,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

*  Kinse  Shi/riaJcu. 
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During  Keiki’s  residence  in  Mito  fighting  had 
continued  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  there  were 
rumours  that  rebels  intended  to  seize  his  person,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  new  complications.  But  when  the 
revenue  of  the  Tokugawa  family  had  been  settled, 
great  numbers  of  the  retainers  were  removed  to  the 
fief  in  Suruga,  and  after  they  were  settled  there  Keiki 
sent  in  a  memorial,  praying  for  leave  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Sumpu,  in  that  province,  and  the  Court 
granted  his  request.  Although  his  name  has  often 
been  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  called  to  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor,  he  has  since  lived  at  Sumpu  in  strict 
seclusion. 

Troops  were  now  despatched  to  fight  against 
Aidzu  and  his  confederates.  The  coalition  of  daimios 
(or  rather  of  clans)  in  the  north  gradually  increased  in 
numbers  to  about  twenty-five,  among  whom  were  the 
Princes  of  Sendai  and  Yonezawa,  who  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  ordered  to  attack  Aidzu. 

In  the  month  of  June  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  skirmishing  between  bodies  of  men,  but  it  was 
in  August  that  more  serious  operations  commenced, 
and  that  soldiers  were  hurried  up  from  different  parts 
of  the  west  and  south,  in  order  that  a  vigorous 
attempt  might  be  made  to  bring  the  rebellious  clans 
into  submission  before  the  winter  set  in  ;  military 
operations  would  then  become  impossible  in  those 
hilly  regions,  where  the  snow  will  sometimes  lie  in  the 
valleys  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  wholly 
block  up  the  mountain-passes. 

Ninnaji  no  Miya  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
entrusted  with  the  chastisement  of  Aidzu,  and  much 
fighting  is  recorded  in  Echigo. 

Success  was  on  the  whole  with  the  Imperialists, 
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and  they  advanced  further  to  the  north.  They  CxniP' 
invaded  the  Sendai  territory,  and  detachments  were  186S- 
sent  to  attack  Nambu,  Yondzawa,  and  Shonai.  These 
troops  met  with  frequent  reverses  at  first,  but  in  the 
end  they  began  to  close  in  upon  Sendai  and  the  other 
three  clans,  without,  however,  taking  any  notice  of 
Aidzu.  But  the  Aidzu  clan  continued  strengthening 
their  position,  and  the  military  advisers  of  the 
Imperial  army  taking  counsel  together,  said  :  “  Aidzu  oetermnm- 
is  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  while  Sendai  and  the  Takamatsu 
other  clans  are  but  the  leaves  and  branches.  If  we  in  Aldzu' 
pursue  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  neglect  the  root, 
they  will  spring  up  again  as  often  as  we  destroy 
them.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  disturb  the  root, 
for  if  that  once  moves,  the  leaves  and  branches  will 
wither  of  themselves.  Besides,  thirty  days  from.,  this 
the  castle  of  Wakamatsu  will  be  deep  in  snow,  and 
the  cold  will  be  so  intense  that  the  army  will  be 
unable  to  advance.  We  must  lose  no  time.”  So, 
leaving  certain  clans  to  act  against  Sendai  and  his 
confederates,  they  started  from  Nihommatsu  on  the 
7th  of  October,  at  the  head  of  the  Satsuma,  Choshiu, 

Tosa,  Ogaki,  and  Omura  troops,  and  on  the  following 
day,  after  putting  to  flight  the  force  opposed  to  them, 
they  entered  pell-mell  into  the  town  of  Wakamatsu, 
and  took  the  outer  ring  of  the  castle.  Skirmishes 
and  sorties  now  succeeded,  reinforcements  wTere  re¬ 
ceived  by  both  sides,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
defended  itself  stoutly  against  the  Imperialists. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  whole  army  made  a 
combined  advance  on  the  castle.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Yonezawa  troops  were  now  amongst  the 
besiegers,  that  clan  having  given  in  its  adhesion  to 
the  loyal  side. 
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The  siege  clid  not  last  long.  Seven  days  later,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  the  castle  capitulated.  The 
two  Princes  of  Aidzu,  father  and  son,  presented  them- 
ofAkizu!011  selves  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperial  army, 
tendered  their  submission,  and  then  retired  to  do 
penance  in  a  temple  of  their  own  province.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
elder  prince : — 


Capitulation  of  Aidzu. 

“  Your  servant  Katamori  humbly  and  reverently 
presumes  to  make  the  following  representation  : — 

“  Whilst  I  was  in  office  at  Kioto  I  received 
unnumbered  marks  of  favour  from  the  Imperial  Court, 
for  which  I  was  unable  to  make  one  ten- thousandth 
part  of  the  return  prompted  by  gratitude.  In  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year,  contrary  to  my  real 
feelings,  I  had  violent  recourse  to  arms  at  Fushimi, 
heedless  of  its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and  gave  grounds 
for  alarm  to  the  Imperial  Court — acts  which  I  now 
deeply  regret.  Since  then,  up  to  to-day,  I  have  per¬ 
sistently  resisted  the  armies  of  my  Sovereign,  and 
I  dare  offer  no  excuses  now  for  the  obstinate  errors  of 
a  wild  and  uncivilized  spot  of  territory.  Truly  my 
crime  is  such  as  heaven  and  earth  cannot  tolerate,  and 
there  is  no  place  whither  I  can  betake  myself.  The 
misery  into  which  the  people  have  been  plunged  is 
entirely  the  work  of  your  servant  Katamori,  and 
he  will,  therefore,  cheerfully  accept  any  punishment 
that  may  be  decreed  for  him.  Your  servant  and  his 
son  and  their  retainers  place  their  lives  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  await  with  reverence  its  just 
decree.  But  the  population  of  the  province,  the 
women,  and  the  children  knew  no  better,  are  innocent 
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of  all  blame,  and  I  pray  on  my  knees  that  his  Majesty  CxniP' 
will  extend  bis  clemency  to  them  all.  1868- 

“  Now,  therefore,  I  offer  to  surrender  all  the 
munitions  of  war  in  my  possession ;  I  evacuate  my 
castle,  and  surrender  my  person  at  the  camp  of  the 
Government  forces,  in  sign  of  contrition.  Should  it 
chance  that  your  Majesty  deign,  in  the  day  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  to  its  ancient 
condition,  to  show  special  clemency  and  grant  me 
merciful  terms,  I  shall  be  penetrated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude. 

“  I  present  this  petition  to  the  Staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  conscious  that  my  life  is  at  their 
disposal.” 

The  remaining  rebellious  clans  soon  submitted  and  End  of  civil 

0  .  .  war. 

gave  up  their  arms,  Shonai  being  one  of  the  very  last 
to  yield,  and  thus  the  civil  war  was  at  an  end. 

The  Kinse  Shiriahu  says  : — 

“  When  the  loyal  army  attacked  the  castle  of 
Wakamatsu,  it  was  only  provided  with  twelve-pounder 
guns,  the  larger  ca£non  being  too  heavy  for  transport, 
on  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  this  cause  which  lengthened  out  the 
siege  of  a  single  fortress  by  so  large  a  force  to  30  days. 

When  the  eastern  war  broke  out  the  clans  of  Mutsu 
and  Dewa  were  all  armed  with  ordinary  muskets, 
while  the  loyal  army  opposed  them  with  breech-loaders 
of  American  invention,  which  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  so  terrible  in  fight.” 
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An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  September, 
in  Yokohama,  was  characteristic  of  the  feudal 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  at  that  time  between  natives  and 
foreigners. 

Herr  von  Brandt  was  driving  in  his  open 
carriage,  when  he  met  the  train  of  Higashi  Kuze, 
by  retainers  who  was  carried  in  his  litter  in  the  midst.  Sud- 

of  Higashi 

kuz<§.  denly  the  first  two  men  of  the  escort  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  carriage  of  the  Charge  d’ Affaires,  and 
with  loud  yells  pulled  down  the  native  groom,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  seat  behind,  and  whose  coat  was 
marked  with  the  Prussian  arms.  None  of  the  train 
attempted  to  stop  this  proceeding,  although  Herr  von 
Brandt  was  probably  known  to  some  of  the  officials 
composing  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  put  their 
hands  in  a  threatening  manner  upon  their  swords. 
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Higashi  Kuze,  as  a  Court  noble,  was  of  course  CxivP* 
entitled  at  that  time,  according  to  Japanese  usage,  1868- 
to  a  prostration  from  all  Japanese  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  prescribed 
marks  of  respect  were  rendered  to  the  noble  would 
devolve  on  the  followers  in  the  train.  Native  grooms 
had  before  then  been  made  to  dismount  from  horses 
belonging  to  foreigners,  for  it  was  not  permitted  to 
any  such  person  to  ride  his  master’s  horse,  at  all 
events  not  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  and  the 
custom  was  that  he  should  always  run  or  walk  by  his 
master’s  side,  when  the  latter  rode.  But  in  a  foreign 
settlement  this  could  not  long  be  tolerated,  and  as 
far  as  British  subjects  were  concerned  it  had  already 
been  settled  that  grooms  in  their  employ  should  never 
be  molested  when  driving  or  riding  in  company  with 
their  masters,  and  should  be  allowed  at  all  times 
to  exercise  their  masters’  horses  on  the  race- course, 
or  on  the  new  road  in  the  vicinity,  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

This  insult,  then,  could  not  be  passed  over,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  all  the  Representatives,  and  aP°l0»lze8- 
after  some  delay  Higashi  Kuze  made  an  apology' 
in  writing  to  Herr  von  Brandt,  and  the  following 
notification  was  published  by  the  local  authorities : — 

“  With  regard  to  the  improper  behaviour  which 
men  of  my  escort  have  shown  towards  the  Prussian 
Minister,  by  pulling  down  his  betto  from  the  carriage 
on  the  25th  instant,  I  have  expressed  my  deep  regret 
to  the  Minister. 

“  Let  every  one  keep  well  in  mind,  that  hence¬ 
forward  nobody,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  conduct 
himself  in  such  an  improper  manner  towards  a 
Minister  or  a  foreigner. 
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“The  above  decree  of  Higashi  Kuze  no  Chiujo 
shall  be  published  in  the  town  to  all  people  without 
exception. 

(Signed)  “  Saibansho, 

“  of  Kanagawa. 

“  7th  month,  12th  day  (29th  August,  1868).” 


institution  On  the  6tli  of  November  no  capital  punishments 

of  Imperial  ^  ^ 

and  chan o-e  were  inflicted  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  it  being  the 
logical*10"  Tenno’s  birthday,  and  he  entertained  all  his  officials 
with  a  banquet.  Thenceforward  the  birthday  was 
constituted  the  Imperial  fete,  and  the  whole  Empire 
was  commanded  to  celebrate  it  as  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing.  The  chronological  period  was  also  changed 
to  Meiji  (Enlightened  Government),  and  an  Imperial 
proclamation  was  published  making  it  a  rule  for  all 
time  that  there  should  be  only  one  chronological 
period  for  each  reign  A 

It  had  become  evident  to  the  men  who  ruled  the 
councils  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  sovereign,  restored  to 
his  rights,  must  not  remain  in  the  dim  seclusion  of 
Kioto.  He  had  already  sojourned  in  Ozaka,  but  had 
returned  to  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  been  removed  back  to  the  latter 
city.  Now,  however,  a  bolder  step  was  about  to  be 
undertaken  ;  it  was  decided  that  his  Majesty  should 
journey  to  Yedo,  and  take  up  his  residence,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  the  castle  of  the  usurpers.  He  would 
thus  show  to  his  subjects  in  the  Kuanto  that  the  power 
of  the  shoguns  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  really 
resumed  his  rightful  place. 

He  travelled  by  land,  and  reached  Yedo  on  the 
26th  of  November.  The  name  of  this  city  had  already 
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been  changed  to  Tokio,  or,  according  to  another  pro-  xiv1 
nunciation,  Tokei,  i.e.  eastern  capital/''  1868- 

The  Phoenix  car  accompanied  the  procession,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  as  in  his  journey  to  Ozaka,  was 
carried  in  a  closed  palanquin  of  wood. 

After  his  Majesty’s  arrival,  Arisugawa  no  Miya 
returned  into  his  hands  the  brocade  banner  and  the 
sword  of  justice  (sett 6),  which  had  been  given  to  him 
on  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-chief. 

This  was  in  token  of  the  pacification  of  the  north 
and  east.  His  Majesty  thanked  the  Miya  for  his 
services,  and  bestowed  gifts  of  money  on  other  officers. 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  change,  apparently  so  unnecessary, 
was  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Mikado’s  removal  from  Kioto, 
by  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea  of  two  capitals,  an 
eastern  and  a  western  one.  Though  the  name  Kioto  has  been 
retained  as  the  official  designation  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  is  more  often  called  Saikio,  or  western  capital,  by 
all  classes,  in  contradistinction  to  Tokio,  thus  proving  that  the 
object,  if  there  was  one,  has  been  attained. — E.  S. 
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On  the  night  of  the  4  th  of  October  the  ex -shogun's 
fleet  again  suddenly  quitted  its  anchorage  off  Shina- 
gawa,  and  left  the  bay. 

Enomoto  Kamajiro,  who  was  in  command,  was 
originally  a  retainer  of  the  Tokugawa  clan.  He  had 
studied  navigation  and  Dutch  for  five  years  in  Holland, 
and  on  his  return  in  1867  was  appointed  a  captain 
in  the  navy. 

The  number  of  men  on  board  this  fleet  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  3000,  consisting  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  a  numerous  gathering  belonging  to  the  Tokugawa 
clan,  of  no  settled  occupation,  out  at  elbows,  without 
rice  to  eat,  and  so  discontented  that  they  were  ready 
to  join  in  any  expedition  which  held  out  a  prospect  of 
revenge  and  plunder. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  Government  issued 
a  decree  stating  that  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eight 
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men-of-war  and  steam  transports,  had  left  after  the 
authorities  of  Kam^noske  (the  new  head  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  family)  had  given  a  positive  assurance  that 
they  would  regard  the  submissive  will  of  their  old 
master  Keiki,  and  would  not  weigh  anchor  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  good  order.  They  had,  therefore,  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  were  certain  to  commit  acts 
of  piracy.  None  of  their  acts  were  to  disturb  the 
treaty  relations  between  Japan  and  other  countries. 

Among  the  eight  vessels,  three  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  events  which  followed — the 
corvette  “Kay6;”  the  “Kaiten,”  formerly  the  “Eagle,” 
which  was  a  large  paddle-wheel  steamer ;  and  the 
“Banriyo,”  being  the  yacht  “Emperor”  presented  by 
the  Queen  to  the  “  Tycoon.” 

Captain  Brunet  and  M.  Caseneuve,  of  the  French 
Mission  Militaire,  joined  this  expedition  without  the 
knowledge  of  M.  Outrey,  the  new  Minister,  who  was 
very  wrongfully  accused  of  having  favoured  this  step. 

There  were  other  Frenchmen  as  well,  and  two  mid¬ 
shipmen  from  H.  I.  M/s  corvette  “  Minerve  ”  subse¬ 
quently  joined  Enomoto  in  Yezo. 

The  ships  made  for  the  coast  of  Sendai,  where  Expedition 
they  remained  some  time,  and  picked  up  recruits. 

But  when  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  became  con-  Yezo-  » 
vinced  that  the  rebellion  on  the  main  island  was 
crushed,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  and 
their  course  to  some  other  portion  of  Japanese  terri¬ 
tory,  and,  agreeably  to  their  original  programme,  they 
took  their  departure  for  Yezo. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  December  intelligence 
reached  Hakodate  that  three  of  the  rebel  steamers 
were  in  Volcano  Bay,  where  they  had  landed  600 
men.  From  there  Enomoto  appears  to  have  sent 
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messengers  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  that  his  party  had  no  desire  to  fight, 
but  that  they  wished  to  be  allowed  to  colonize  Yedo 
peaceably.  The  messengers  are  said  to  have  been 
shot,  a  course  of  proceeding  for  which  there  are  un¬ 
happily  many  precedents  in  Japanese  warfare.  Troops 
were  sent  out  to  oppose  the  would-be  colonists,  and 
some  fighting  ensued  in  the  defiles.  Whether  the 
Hakodate  Government  magnified  the  strength  of  the 
expedition  and  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
defend  the  place,  or  whether  they  were  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  certain  it  is  that  the  Governor  Shi- 
midzu-dani  and  all  the  head  officials  left  the  port 
during  the  night  of  the  7th,  on  board  the  “Kaga 
no  Kami,”  and  that  they  were  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  the  remaining  officials  and  soldiers  in 
another  steamer.  The  whole  body  crossed  over  to 
the  main  island,  and  landed  in  Awomori  Bay. 

The  town  was  thus  left  utterly  unprotected. 
Towards  evening  a  steamer,  which  had  been  cruising 
about,  entered  the  harbour,  and  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  “  Eagle  ;  ”  a  detachment  of  men  landed  from  her 
and  took  possession  of  the  Custom-house.  On  the 
following  morning  the  captain  informed  the  consuls 
that  he  had  taken  charge,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bulk 
of  the  expedition  arrived,  and  set  about  forming  a 
new  administration.  Enomoto  became  an  Admiral, 
Nagai  Gemba  (one  of  the  Japanese  who  signed  the 
Elgin  treaty)  blossomed  out  as  Civil  Governor  of 
Hakodate,  and  other  appointments  were  announced. 
The  consuls  forthwith  recognized  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  the  rebels — who,  to  their  profound  astonish¬ 
ment,  had  entered  Hakodate  without  striking  a  blow — 
began  to  raise  their  pretensions,  and  already  presumed 
to  look  upon  the  whole  island  as  their  own. 
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On  the  9th  of  December  news  arrived  at  Yokohama 
of  the  proceedings  of  Enomoto’s  men,  and  of  their 
pretensions  to  be  treated  as  belligerents,  which  could 
of  course  not  be  permitted.  The  English  and  French 
Ministers  decided  that  it  would  be  well,  in  the  interest 
of  their  countrymen,  to  send  ships  of  war  to  Hakodate. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  what  might  happen,  and 
there  was  then  no  regular  communication  between 
Yokohama  and  the  northern  treaty  port. 

H.M.S.  “  Satellite,"  Captain  White,  and  H.I.M.S. 
“  Venus,"  Captain  Roy,  were  detailed  for  this  service, 
and  Sir  H.  Parkes  sent  me  up  in  the  former  ship  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  report 
to  him  more  fully  in  person  on  my  return  than  could 
be  done  in  writing  at  a  distance.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  December,  the 
“  Venus"  and  “Satellite"  started  from  Yokohama, 
and,  steaming  in  company,  reached  Hakodate  towards 
the  evening  of  the  17th.  We  found  the  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels;  the  “Kayo  Maru"  and  one  or 
two  other  steamers  belonging  to  them  were  in  the 
bay,  and  the  fort  saluted  the  English  and  French 
ships  as  they  entered.  This  salute  was  of  course  not 
returned. 

*  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that  this  was  the  whole 
extent  of  my  mission  ;  that  I  was  not  sent,  as  some  supposed, 
to  interfere  in  the  negotiations  with  Enomoto,  which  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  naval  commanders  and  the  consular  officers,  nor 
did  I  interfere  therein ;  neither  was  I  instructed  to  concoct 
secret  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Yezo  for  “  per¬ 
fidious*  Albion;  ”  neither  was  I  closeted  for  hours  with  Enomoto 
at  Hakodate  with  this  same  treacherous  intent,  as  I  have  been 
informed  was  said  in  certain  quarters.  It  was  all  a  needless 
invention  :  Great  Britain  never  had  any  designs  on  Yezo,  and  1 
never  spoke  to  Enomoto  in  my  life. 
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The  clay  after  our  arrival,  curiously  enough,  the 
Russian  Consul-General,  the  American  Consul,  and 
the  Prussian  Vice-Consul  went  on  hoard  the  “  Kayo 
Mara,”  and  were  duly  saluted. 

The  fleet  was  in  a  sorry  condition  ;  anything 
more  dirty -looking  than  the  once  beautiful  “  Kay  6 
Maru  ”  I  have  seldom  seen  ;  rust  covered  her  sides, 
and  her  rudder  was  wanting.  The  “Eagle”  was  in 
an  equally  deplorable  state,  and,  except  for  her  fine 
lines,  no  one  would  have  recognized  the  Queen’s 
present  in  the  rusty,  uncared-for  “Banriyo.” 

On  shore  the  sight  was  amusing.  The  streets 
were  full  of  soldiers,  in  every  variety  of  costume. 
Little  fellows  dressed  out  in  baggy  trousers,  with 
hair  cut  and  combed  after  the  European  fashion, 
marched  proudly  along,  and  touched  their  gold-laced 
caps  when  they  met  a  foreign  official ;  a  number  of 
men,  said  to  be  from  Sendai,  were  clad  in  cherry- 
coloured  trousers,  as  if  in  mockery  of  “Cardigan’s  Own;” 
others  again  had  retained  their  Japanese  dress,  and 
swaggered  about,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
red  and  green  blankets,  and  the  picture  was  filled 
up  with  a  crowd  of  nondescripts,  who  seemed  as  if 
they  had  picked  up  their  motley  costumes  here  and 
there  in  the  slop  shops  of  Yokohama.  Many  of  these 
men  had  been  recruited  by  the  way,  joining  the 
expedition  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  they  were 
already  becoming  discontented,  for  not  only  were  they 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  loot,  but  their  meagre 
pay  was  already  in  arrear.  It  did  not  require  much 
perspicacity  to  foretell  the  result  of  the  ill-starred 
expedition,  and  I  was  enabled,  with  little  difficulty, 
to  make  a  tolerably  accurate  report  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Hakodate.  I  remained  there  till  the  26th, 
and  then  returned  to  Yokohama  in  H.M.S.  “  Argus.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

1869. 

Opening  of  City  of  Yedo  and  Port  of  Niigata. — Representatives 
received  by  Mikado. — Punishment  of  rebellions  Nobles. — 
Emperor  goes  on  board  a  Ship  of  War.- — Returns  to  Kioto, 
and  is  married. — Withdrawal  of  Neutrality  Proclamations. 

—  Ram  “  Stonewall  ”  handed  over.  —  Murder  of  Yokoi 
Heishiro.  —  Iwakura  resigns  Office  of  Prime  Minister.  — 
Retains  Power. 

When  the  year  1869  was  ushered  in,  the  last  of  the  €xvl 
shoguns  was  settled  in  retirement  at  Sumpu,  the  stag  of 
rightful  sovereign  occupied  his  castle  in  his  former 
capital,  now  no  longer  officially  Yedo,  but  the  eastern 
capital,  and  the  rebellious  clans  of  the  east  and  north 
had  been  vanquished  and  had  submitted.  Enomoto 
and  his  followers  were  alone  in  arms  against  the 
Emperor. 

There  could  now  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  any  foreign  Representative  to  recognize 
the  youthful  Mikado  as  the  -  one  visible  head  of  the 
Empire,  and  all  the  erroneous  notions  of  “  spiritual  ” 
and  “  temporal  ”  Emperor  were  dispelled  for  ever. 

No  more  could  it  be  asserted  that  the  “  Tycoon  ” 
would  return  to  power,  that  the  northern  clans  would 
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CxviP‘  never  submit,  or  that  the  imperialists  would  be 
1869-  speedily  ejected  from  Yedo. 

Opening  of  On  the  1st  of  January  that  city  and  the  port 

city  of  Yedo  #  #  J  J 

Niio-ifr  of  Niigata  were  formally  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

Repre-  On  the  5th  all  the  Representatives  *  were  received 

sentatives  x 

EmpIrorbjr  '37  the  Emperor  in  solemn  audience,  one  after  another, 
with  their  personnel  and  various  naval  and  military 
officers. 

Punish-  An  Imperial  edict  now  declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  x 

notdes°us  ment  officers  and  samurai  of  different  ranks  ordered 
to  deliberate  on  the  cases  of  the  rebellious  nobles 
had  reported  that  all  the  twenty-five  were  equally 
guilty  of  rebellion,  and  that  they  deserved  capital 
punishment ;  that  the  crime  of  Katamori  (Aidzu),  in 
particular,  was  offensive  to  both  heaven  and  man,  and 
that  death  was  insufficient  to  expiate  his  guilt.  But 
as,  if  the  principles  of  good  government  were  univer¬ 
sally  applied  and  the  minds  of  men  imbued  with 
a  proper  sense  of  duty,  turbulent  subjects  would  cease 
to  exist,  the  Emperor  laid  some  blame  upon  himself, 
and  besides,  the  sovereign  had  not  administered  the 
laws  during  the  last  seven  hundred  years. 

The  definition  of  Aidzu  in  this  edict  is  that, 
having  been  brought  up  as  a  man  of  lofty  lineage,  and 
endowed  with  high  rank,  his  rebellious  schemes  were 
not  his  alone,  but  that  certain  of  his  retainers  were  the 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.  It  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  discover  the  real  offenders  and  to  spare  him, 
who  was  only  nominally  an  offender.  That  is,  he  was 
brought  up  in  seclusion  and  ignorance  of  affairs,  all 
the  business  of  his  clan  was  transacted  by  the  leading 

*  Of  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation,  and  the  United  States. 
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men,  and  lie,  though  strictly  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  clansmen,  was  not  the  real  instigator  of  those 
acts.  A  Japanese  of  rank  once  observed  to  me  with 
respect  to  another  :  “  He  is  only  a  noble  like  myself, 
and  knows  nothing ;  it  was  the  fault  of  those  under 
him.” 

However,  the  rebellion  was  in  some  respects  put 
down  to  the  Emperor’s  shortcomings,  and  nobles 
were  punished,  even  some  who  were  absent  at  the 
time,  because  their  retainers  had  offered  armed  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Imperial  forces. 

None  of  the  daimios  were  put  to  death.  I  believe 
that  two  of  the  Aidzu  ringleaders  were  decapitated. 
The  sentences  varied  in  severity.  The  territories  of 
Aidzu  and  of  a  daimio  of  lesser  note  were  confiscated, 
and  the  latter  and  the  two  princes  of  the  former 
clan  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
One  noble  was  merely  ordered  to  retire  into  seclusion. 
In  some  cases  where  the  revenue  was  diminished  the 
location  of  the  territory  was  changed,  from  a  fertile  to 
an  unfertile  district.  Twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  were  condemned  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
were  to  be  succeeded  by  relations.  Yonezawa,  from 
having  taken  the  lead  in  repenting,  and  having  joined 
the  Imperial  forces,  and  a  small  daimio  in  Echigo, 
whose  eldest  son  had  tendered  his  submission,  and  had 
acted  against  the  rebels,  were  permitted  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  their  sons. 

The  Kinse  Shiriaku  records  that  in  the  eleventh 
month  (December  14,  1868 — January  12,  1869)  the 
Prince  of  Aidzu  and  his  son,  and  the  Princes  of 
Sendai,  Yonezawa,  and  the  other  clans  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Tokei ;  that  shortly  afterwards  Kinnoji  no 
Miya  and  his  following  returned  from  the  north,  and 
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that  he  was  placed  in  seclusion  in  the  palace  of 
Fushimi  no  Miya,  at  Kioto.  Also  that  the  province 
of  Mutsu  or  Oshiu  was  divided  into  five,  namely, 
Iwaki,  Iwashiro,  Rikuzen,  Rikuchiu,  and  Mutsunoku, 
whilst  Dewa  was  divided  into  Uzen  and  Ugo.  It  also 
records  the  fact  that  lands  at  Tonami,  in  Mutzu, 
assessed  at  30,000  koku,  were  subsequently  bestowed 
on  the  Aidzu  family,  in  order  that  its  ancestral  sacri¬ 
fices  might  be  kept  up.  It  adds  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Empire  were  now  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  10  th  of  January  the  Emperor  took  one 
more  step  out  of  the  absolute  retirement  in  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  lived.  He  embarked  in  a 
small  screw  steamer,  and  went  on  board  one  of  his 
ships  of  war  and  another  Imperial  steamer,  lying  off 
Sliinagawa.  It  was  also  announced  that  he  proposed 
to  return  for  a  season  to  Kioto.  His  Majesty  was  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife,  and  there  were  certain  cere¬ 
monies  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  mourn¬ 
ing  for  his  father.  It  was  also  considered  that  the 
people  of  the  west,  and  perhaps  especially  those  of 
the  old  capital,  would  murmur  if  his  Majesty  paid  a 
long  .first  visit  to  the  east.  At  the  same  time  his 
intention  was  announced  to  return  to  Yedo  in  the 
spring,  when  an  assembly  of  nobles  was  to  be  held. 
He  left  by  land  on  the  20  th  of  January,  arrived  at 
Kioto  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  on  the  9  th  he  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Ichijo. 

After  some  discussion  between  the  foreign  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Japanese  Ministers,  the  neutrality 
proclamations  issued  by  the  former  in  1868  were  with¬ 
drawn  on  the  9  th  of  February,  and  the  steam-ram 
4  ‘  Stonewall,  ”  originally  bought  by  the  bakufu  from 
America,  but  retained  by  the  United  States’  Minister 
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during  the  civil  war,  was  handed  over  by  him,  and 
thenceforward  hoisted  the  Mikado’s  flag. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  15  th  of  February, 
a  tragic  event  occurred  at  Kioto,  which,  little  known 
or  remarked  on  by  foreigners,  was  yet,  in  one  sense, 
full  of  significance.  It  told  of  the  continued  existence 
of  men  in  that  capital  bitterly  obstructive  to  reform, 
and  ready  to  pursue  to  the  death  any  individual  who 
had  shown  a  decided  leaning  towards  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy. 

Such  a  man  was  Yokoi  Heishiro,  originally  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Hosokawa  (Higo)  clan,  but  then  one  of 
the  Sanyo  in  the  Emperor’s  Government.  On  the  day 
above-mentioned,  as  he  was  returning  from  Court,  six 
men,  with  their  faces  concealed  by  cloth  wrappers, 
suddenly  fell  upon  his  palanquin,  and  one  of  them  Yokofrof; 
discharged  a  pistol.  Yokoi  sprang  out,  drew  his  dirk,  Hei8hir6‘ 
and  tried  to  defend  himself,  but  whilst  he  was  parry¬ 
ing  the  thrusts  of  his  assailants,  one  of  them,  with  a 
single  blow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  away. 

The  head  was  subsequently  recovered,  but  the 
murderers  escaped,  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

Out  of  a  list  of  five  men,  for  whom,  as  participa¬ 
tors  in  this  foul  deed,  an  active  search  was  directed 
to,  be  made,  one  was  a  former  retainer  of  Tokugawa, 
who  had  turned  priest  and  had  subsequently  come 
back  into  the  world,  and  two  were  goslii  of 
Totsugawa.*  We  are  reminded  of  the  attack  on  Sir 
H.  Parkes’s  procession  in  1868,  in  which  an  ex-priest 
was  engaged,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  goshi 
were  equally  opposed  to  reform  and  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  “No  one,”  says  the  Kinse  ShiriaJcu, 
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“  knew  the  motive  of  this  deed,  but  some  said  that 
the  opponents  of  the  constitutional  changes  which  he 
constantly  advocated  had  falsely  charged  him  with 
professing  evil  opinions,  and  the  rdnins ,  believing 
this,  had  acted  in  consequence.  The  rdnins  who  had 
plotted  this  crime  were  afterwards  arrested  and 
decapitated,  their  heads  being  publicly  exposed  after 
their  execution.” 

By  “  evil  opinions  ”  the  author  means  Christianity. 

Among  the  ablest  men  who  belonged  to  the 
Mikado’s  Court  was  the  Kuge  Iwakura  Tomomi.  In 
the  month  of  February  he  requested,  on  the  plea  of 
ill-health,  to  be  relieved  of  his  offices  of  Hosho  and 
Gijo.  He  was,  however,  only  permitted  to  resign  the 
former  office,  nor  did  he  remain  idle.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  to  be  as  actively  engaged  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  before,  and  to  have  lost  none  of  his  influence. 
He  had  only  followed  the  common  custom  in  Japan, 
of  resigning  the  form,  whilst  retaining  the  substance, 
of  power. 
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1869. 

Enomoto  takes  Matsumae  and  Esashi. — Wreck  of  “  Kayo  Maru.” 
— Proclamation  of  Republic. —  Imperial  Fleet  sets  sail.-— 
Attempt  to  cnt  ont  “Stonewall'’  in  Miako  Bay. — Rendez¬ 
vous  in  Awomori  Bay. — Consuls  and  Foreign  residents 
conveyed  tbither. — Operations  against  Rebels  ending  in 
retaking  of  Esashi,  Matsumae,  and  Hakodate. — Submission 
of  Rebels. — French  Officers  sent  as  Prisoners  to  Saigon. 


To  return  to  Enomoto’s  expedition.  The  troops  had 
continued  their  first  success  by  taking  Matsumae,  a 
considerable  coast  town,  some  fifty  miles  from  Hako¬ 
date,  and  the  seat  of  a  daimio  of  no  small  importance, 
who  fled  across  to  the  mainland.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  coast,  and  obtained  possession  of  Esashi. 
But  near  this  latter  place,  the  hope  of  their  fleet,  the 
*  ‘  Kayo  Maru  ”  went  upon  a  rock,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  She  had  doubtless  become  unmanageable, 
having  left  Hakodate  with  a  new  rudder,  much  too 
small  in  dimensions,  lashed  to  her  stern.  This  was  a 
most  serious  loss  to  the  insurgents. 

The  next  step  was  to  proclaim  a  republic  in  Yezo, 
of  which  the  rebels  only  possessed  certain  points. 

“  The  rebel  troops,”  says  the  Kinse  ShiriciJcu , 
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“were  ordered  to  appoint  their  chiefs  by  balloting 
publicly  for  them.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
that  Enomoto  Kamajiro  was  chosen  Governor- General 
(Sdsai),  Matsudaira  Taro  Assistant  Governor- General 
( fuku-sosai ),  Arai  Ikemoske  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy  (Kaigun  bugio),  and  Otori  Keiske  Military 
Commissioner  (Rikugun  bugio).  This  was  done  in 
imitation  of  the  practice  observed  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  these  things  are  settled  by  the 
wish  of  the  majority.” 

The  proceedings  on  the  27th  of  January  appear 
to  have  been  as  follows.  A  salute  of  a  hundred  and 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the  fort  of  Hakodate,  and 
was  answered  by  one  of  the  rebel  ships  in  the  bay. 
Then  a  procession  in  every  description  of  nondescript 
uniform  wended  its  way,  with  drums  and  fifes  and 
flags,  to  the  fort  of  Kameda,  three  miles  distant. 
There  was  the  seat  of  the  pseudo -governor,  and  there 
the  inauguration  of  the  new-born  State  was  to  be  cele¬ 
brated. 

The  election  of  Enomoto  and  the  other  officers 
then  took  place,  whether  rather  after  the  fashion  of 
Imperial  France  than  of  the  United  States  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inquire.  Universal  suffrage  was 
declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  privilege  of  voting  was  denied  to  any 
of  the  lower  classes,  to  wit,  merchants,  labourers,  and 
the  like.  The  samurai  were  the  voters.  The  Mikado 
was  to  be  petitioned  to  make  Mimbu  Tayu  (brother 
of  Keiki,  and  now  Prince  of  Mito),  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  chastising  the  rebels,*  to 


#  Keiki  liad  offered  to  undertake  this  duty,  but  bad  been 
refused.  Mimbu  Tayu  bad  been  long  in  Paris,  and  was  known 
there  as  “  tbe  Tycoon’s  brother.” 
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be  their  “  President  ”  for  the  nonce,  and  a  charming  Snnr 
vista  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  was  opened  im- 
for  the  future  model  republic. 

But  the  news  from  Yokohama,  that  all  the  foreign  state  of  the 

^  rebels 

Representatives  had  united  in  declaring  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end  in  Japan,  was  a  heavy  blow  and  sore 
discouragement  to  the  rebels.  They  had  counted 
upon  sympathy  in  some  quarters,  and  they  were 
now  left  alone.  Rice  was  becoming  scarce,  money 
had  never  been  particularly  abundant,  and  they  were 
forced  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  native  mer¬ 
chants,  and  even  to  collect  a  portion  of  the  taxes  in 
advance. 

Still  the  Imperialists  were  to  all  appearance  idle, 
and  the  rebels,  finding  themselves  unmolested,  after  a 
time  took  heart,  and  began  to  concert  measures  of 
defence.  They  marched  troops  to  Volcano  Bay,  and 
they  removed  the  guns  from  the  fort  on  the  seaside 
to  Kameda,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  and  made, 
if  possible,  impregnable.  In  the  month  of  April  food 
became  more  plentiful,  some  junks  arriving  from  the 
south  with  the  usual  spring  supplies  of  rice  and  other 
necessaries,  and  money  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
by  some  sympathizing  countrymen. 

After  many  delays,  the  Imperial  fleet  left  for  the  JSe8reial 
north  on  the  21st  of  April.  saiL 

The  squadron  consisted  of  the  ram  “  Stone wall/'  10 

and  six  other  steamers.  Owing,  however,  to  un-  wall  ”  in 
favourable  weather,  they  put  back  into  Uraga,  filled 
up  with  coal,  and  started  again,  reaching  Miako 
Bay  on  the  29th.  There  they  remained  for  days  in 
idleness,  most  of  the  crews  spending  their  time  on 
shore,  and  an  insufficient  guard  being  kept  on  board. 

This  delay  afforded  ample  time  for  information  of 
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the  position  and  unprepared  state  of  the  fleet  to  be 
conveyed  to  Enomoto,  and  that  gallant  officer  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  an  attempt  to  cut  out  the  dreaded  ram. 
This  was  nearly  successful,  but  the  “  Eagle  ”  having 
foolishly  charged  the  ram,  was  much  damaged,  and 
was  eventually  obliged  to  retire.  She  was  afterwards 
sufficiently  repaired  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest. 
The  “  Ashuelot  ”  ran  ashore  on  the  coast,  and  the 
crew  were  made  prisoners,  including  one  of  the  French 
midshipmen  who  had  deserted  from  the  “Minerve.” 

The  rendezvous  for  the  Imperial  fleet  was  in  the 
fine  bay  of  Awomori  on  the  main  island.  At  the 
request  and  owing  to  the  representations  of  a  member 
of  the  Japanese  foreign  department,  who  was  sent 
up  with  the  fleet  with  certain  powers  in  reference  to 
dealings  with  foreigners  at  the  open  port,  almost  all 
the  consular  officers  and  foreign  residents  had  left 
Hakodate,  in  H.M.S.  “  Pearl,”  H.I.M.’s  gunboat 
“  Coetlogon,”  the  U.S.S.  “  Aroostock,”  and  the 
English  merchant  steamer  “  Albion/’  which  the 
Japanese  Government  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
chartering  in  order  to  assist  in  the  good  work.  All 
these  vessels  proceeded  to  Awomori  Bay,  but  returned 
subsequently  to  witness  the  final  operations  at 
Hakodate. 

Decisive  measures  commenced  soon  after.  Troops 
were  conveyed  up  the  coast,  and  on  the  20th  of  May 
the  Imperialists  took  Esashi  with  little  difficulty,  the 
“  Stonewall  ”  throwing  a  shell  or  two  into  the  fort, 
and  the  garrison  quickly  evacuating  it. 

Troops  were  then  landed,  and  marched  southwards 
towards  Matsumae.  On  the  22nd,  not  far  from  that 
town,  an  engagement  took  place  with  the  rebels,  in 
which  the  Imperialists  were  worsted,  with  a  loss  of 
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70  killed  and  wounded.  But  on  the  28th  Matsumae 
was  bombarded,  and  taken  after  two  hours  and  a  half, 
with  a  trifling  loss  to  the  Imperialist  side.  The 
rebels,  accompanied  by  several  of  their  French  in¬ 
structors,  fled  towards  Hakodate,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Mikado’s  troops. 

The  treaty  port  was  now  nearly  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  having  mostly  removed  up  the  mountain 
with  their  goods  and  chattels.  A  few  guns  were  left 

in  the  fort,  and  small  batteries  had  been  erected  here 

* 

and  there  on  the  isthmus,  which  was  further  defended 
by  a. species  of  stockade.  The  “  Eagle,”  as  I  have 
stated,  was  repaired  to  a  certain  extent,  and  she  was 
armoured  as  far  as  possible  with  chain  cables. 

But  the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  expedition  was 
sealed.  After  much  of  the  usual  delay,  the  Imperial 
fleet  moved  up  to  Hakodate  Bay  ;  on  the  4th  of  June 
there  was  a  small  naval  engagement  between  the 
squadrons,  but  they  fired  at  such  long  range  that  no 
mischief  was  done.  The  “  Eagle  ”  was  afraid  of  the 
“  Stonewall’s  ”  ram,  and  the  “  Stonewall  ”  feared  that 
the  “  Eagle  ”  might  board  and  capture  her. 

On  the  9th  there  was  much  fighting  on  land  in 
the  passes,  ending  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  to  Arigawa  on 
the  bay. 

The  remaining  rebels  then  fled  to  Kameda  and 
Hakodate,  and  Captain  Brunet  and  his  French  com¬ 
panions  went  on  board  the  “  Coetlogon,”  and  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  Captain  Didot. 

On  the  20th  the  last  naval  engagement  commenced, 
and  ended  in  the  burning  of  the  “  Eagle  ”  and  the 
“  Emperor”  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
blowing  up  of  one  vessel. 
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Negotia¬ 
tions.  , 


Attempts  were  now  made  to  settle  matters  peace¬ 
ably. 

“  On  tbe  22nd  a  loyal  soldier,  named  Nagayama, 
went  to  tbe  battery  at  Benten,  and  suggested  to  the 
rebel  troops  the  advisability  of  surrendering.  Many 
of  them  wished  to  do  so,  but  some  held  a  different 
opinion,  and  opposed  the  idea.  Nagayama  went 
again  to  the  rebel  camp,  and  saw  Enomoto,  to  whom 
he  pointed  out  clearly  the  advantage  of  submission, 
and  the  injury  which  persistence  in  treason  would 
entail  on  them.  Enomoto  was  fully  alive  to  the 
justice  of  his  reasoning,  but  was  afraid  of  acting 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  followers  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  merely  assented  vaguely,  and  thanked  Nagayama 
for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
a  great  number  of  rebel  soldiers  deserted  secretly,  and 
came  to  surrender  themselves.”  * 

After  this  there  was  more  fighting  on  the  25th, 
ending  in  the  taking  of  a  rebel  redoubt^  about 
1000  yards  from  Kameda. 

“  Shortly  before  this,”  says  the  native  chronicler, 
“  when  the  rebel  army  was  so  severely  defeated, 
Enomoto  Kamajiro  sent  a  present  to  the  loyal  army, 
consisting  of  two  volumes  of  ‘  The  Complete  Digest  of 
the  Maritime  Laws  of  all  Nations,5  which  he  had 
formerly  studied  when  in  Holland.  The  military 
councillors  addressed  a  letter  to  Enomoto,  in  wdiich 
they  said  :  ‘  We  thank  you  for  presenting  us  with  two 
volumes,  the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Japan,  out  of  regret  that  they  should  become  the 
property  of  the  crows.  Your  generous  feeling  lays 
us  under  a  great  obligation.  Some  day  or  other  we 
will  cause  a  translation,  of  them  to  be  published 
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throughout  the  Empire,  and  we  hope  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  regret  this  act.’  They  also  sent  five  tubs  'ism™ ' 
of  sake ,  and  said,  by  way  of  thanks,  ‘  A  slight  conso¬ 
lation  offered  to  the  officers  and  samurai  for  their 
fatigues.’  ” 

This  interchange  of  civilities  appears  strange  at  such 
a  crisis,  but  a  correspondent  in  the  Japan  Times  gave 
somewhat  similar  information.  He  wrote  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  it  transpired  that  supplies  had 
been  sent  into  the  fort  in  the  bay  during  the  night  by 
the  Choshiu  men  of  the  Mikado’s  party — some  rice, 
charcoal,  water,  and  fish. 

But  after  the  taking  of  the  redoubt  on  the  25th, 
all  was  over.  Kameda  surrendered  on  the  following  submission 
day,  and  the  rebel  leaders  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners.  Their  troops  were  then  disarmed. 

I  should  record  that  when  the  “  Coetlogon  ”  office??  sent 
arrived  off  Yokohama,  the  French  Minister  would  not  lsp?ifon 
allow  Captain  Brunet  and  his  companions  to  dis¬ 
embark,  but  declared  that  he  considered  them  as 
prisoners.  They  were  soon  afterwards  despatched  on 
board  H.I.M.’s  corvette  “  Dupleix  ”  to  Saigon,  their 
number  being  increased  by  the  ci-devant  midshipman, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  but  was  readily  given 
up  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  the  French  legation. 
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Necessity  of  a  strong  Central  Government.* — Daimios  offer  up 
lists  of  Lands  and  Men  to  Emperor. — Opening  of  so-called 
Parliament. — Return  of  Emperor  to  Yedo. — Obstructive 
conduct  of  Shimpei.  —  Insults  to  British  subjects  on 
Tokaido. — Difficulty  of  ascertaining  facts. — Apology  ulti¬ 
mately  made. — Crisis  over. — Terms  Daimio  and  Kuge 
abolished. — Ex-Daimios  Governors  of  Clans. — Reasons  of 
change  being  effected  without  serious  opposition. 


CHAP. 

XVIII. 


a  strong 
central  Go¬ 
vernment. 


We  now  come  to  wliat  seems  the  most  surprising 
Necessity  of  change  ever  effected  in  a  country  in  so  short  a  time. 

It  was  clear  that,  the  governing  power  having 
been  restored  into  the  hands  of  the  rightful  sovereign, 
the  new  Government,  in  order  to  be  durable,  must 
be  based  upon  a  strong  centralization.  So  long, 
however,  as  Japan  continued  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  territories,  each  under  the  sway  of  a 
powerful  prince,  who  was  well-nigh  an  independent 
sovereign  in  his  own  country,  no  central  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  formed  with  any  prospect  of  stability, 
and  a  fresh  civil  war  might  be  looked  for  at  no 
distant  day.  Besides,  there  was  the  question  of 
money  ;  the  Government  was  sorely  in  want  of  funds, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had  brought  about 
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XVIII. 
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the  change  to  support  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
contribute  to  fill  the  Mikado’s  exchequer. 

Now,  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  powerful 
western  clans  that  the  bakufu  was  overturned,  and 
it  therefore  seemed  just  that  their  daimios  should 
take  the  initiative,  and  should  give  evidence  of 
patriotism  by  yielding  up  their  quasi-sovereign  rights 
to  the  Mikado,  and  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  leading  men  of  the  clans  would  naturally 
favour  such  a  policy ;  they  wished  to  emerge  from 
their  subordinate  position,  and  wield  the  visible 
power,  with  rank  and  title,  in  the  eastern  capital. 

This  action  must  not,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attributed  to  the  daimios,  who  in  general  little  knew 
what  they  were  about,  but  to  the  subordinates  who 
were  soon  to  rise  to  eminence  on  their  ruin. 

The  memorial  by  which  the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  Four 

daimios 

Choshiu,  iosa,  and  Hizen  offered  up  the  lists  of  their  ^rr"pndg 
possessions  and  men  to  his  Majesty,  appeared  in  the  ?otimen 
official  Gazette  of  the  5th  of  March.  The  three  first-  Emperor' 
mentioned  clans  had,  as  we  know,  been  foremost  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  bakufu  ;  the  Hizen  clan  had 
also  contributed  materially  thereto,  and  some  of  their 
men  soon  became  prominent  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  composition  of  this  remarkable  document 
was  attributed  to  Kido  Jiunichiro,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  been  a  simple  samurai. 


|  Translation.] 

“  In  the  humble  opinion  of  certain  Ministers  (i.e. 
in  our  opinion)  the  Great  Body  (the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment)  must  not  lose  a  single  day,  the  Great  Strength 
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xvhl  must  not  delegate  its  power  for  a  single  day.  Since 
iseQ.  the  heavenly  ancestors  established  the  foundations 
of  the  country,  the  Imperial  line  has  not  failed  for 
ten  thousand  ages.  The  heaven  and  the  earth  (i.e. 
Japan)  are  the  Emperor’s :  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
his  retainer.  This  constitutes  the  Great  Body.  By 
the  conferring  of  rank  and  property  the  Emperor 
governs  his  people  :  it  is  his  to  give  and  his  to  take 
away :  of  our  own  selves  we  cannot  hold  a  foot  of 
land  ;  of  our  own  selves  we  cannot  take  a  bit  of  land : 
this  constitutes  the  Great  Strength.  In  ancient  time 
the  Emperor  governed  the  sea-girt  land,  and  trusting 
to  the  Great  Body  and  to  the  Great  Strength,  the 
Imperial  wisdom  of  itself  ruled  over  all ;  thus  truth 
and  propriety  being  upheld,  there  was  prosperity 
under  heaven.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ropes  of  the 
net  were  relaxed,  so  that  men,  toying  with  the  Great 
Strength  and  striving  for  the  power,  crowded  upon  the 
Emperor,  and  half  the  world  tried  to  appropriate  the 
people  and  to  steal  the  land.  Beating  and  gnawing, 
and  theft  and  rapine,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
When  the  Great  Body  that  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  Great  Strength  that  should  have  been 
maintained,  were  gone,  there  were  no  means  left 
for  repressing  these  evils.  Traitors  encouraged  one 
another  until  the  strong  preyed  upon  and  devoured 
the  weak.  The  chief  traitors  annexed  province  upon 
province  (literally  several  tens  of  provinces),  while 
the  lesser  maintained  several  thousand  retainers. 
Upon  this  arose  the  bakufu,  which  also  divided  terri¬ 
tories  and  men  as  seemed  good  to  it  among  private 
individuals,  thus  planting  and  defending  its  own 
power.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Emperor  wore  an  empty 
and  vain  rank,  and,  the  order  of  things  being  reversed, 
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looked  up  to  the  bakufu  as  the  dispenser  of  joy  and  xvm. 

v  ,  -» 

sorrow.  For  more  than  six  hundred  years  the  waters, 
turned  from  their  course,  have  flooded  the  land  and 
reached  to  heaven.  During  this  time  the  bakufu 
borrowed  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  to 
conceal  the  traces  of  thefts  of  lands  and  men,  being 
forced  to  use  the  Imperial  name  as  a  blind,  because 
the  relations  and  duties  of  the  vassal  to  his  lord 
cannot  be  laid  aside  after  ten  thousand  years.  Now 
the  great  Government  has  been  newly  restored,  and 
the  Emperor  himself  undertakes  the  direction  of 
affairs.  This  is  indeed  a  rare  and  mighty  event. 

We  have  the  name  (of  an  Imperial  Government),  we 
must  also  have  the  fact.  Our  first  duty  is  to  illustrate 
our  faithfulness  and  to  prove  our  loyalty.  When 
the  line  of  Tokugawa  arose,  it  divided  the  country 
amongst  its  kinsfolk,  and  there  were  many  who 
founded  the  fortunes  of  their  families  upon  it.  They 
waited  not  to  ask  whether  the  lands  and  men  that 
they  received  were  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  ;  for  ages 
they  continued  to  inherit  these  lands  until  this  day. 

Others  said  that  their  possessions  were  the  prize  of 
their  spears  and  bows,  as  if  they  had  entered  store¬ 
houses  and  stolen  the  treasures  therein,  boasting  to 
the  soldiers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  that  they 
had  done  this  regardless  of  their  lives.  Those  who 
enter  storehouses  are  known  by  all  men  to  be  thieves, 
but  those  who  rob  lands  and  steal  men  are  not  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  How  are  loyalty  and  faith 
confused  and  destroyed ! 

“Now  that  men  are  seeking  for  an  entirely  new 
Government,  the  Great  Body  and  the  Great  Strength 
must  neither  be  lent  nor  borrowed. 

“ The  place  where  we  live  is  the  Emperors  land, 
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xvm'.  and  the  food  which  we  eat  is  grown  by  the  Emperor’s 
w  men.  How  can  we  make  it  our  own  ?  We  now 
reverently  offer  up  the  list  of  our  possessions  and  men, 
with  the  prayer  that  the  Emperor  will  take  good 
measures  for  rewarding  those  to  whom  reward  is  due, 
and  for  taking  from  those  to  whom  punishment  is  due. 
Let  the  Imperial  orders  be  issued  for  altering  and 
remodelling  the  territories  of  the  various  clans.  Let 
the  civil  and  penal  codes,  the  military  laws,  down  to 
the  rules  for  uniform  and  the  construction  of  engines 
of  war,  all  proceed  from  the  Emperor  ;  let  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  great  and  small,  be  referred  to 
him.  After  this,  when  the  internal  relations  of  the 
country  shall  be  upon  a  true  footing,  the  Empire  will 
be  able  to  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  This  is  now  the  most  urgent 
duty  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  is  that  of  his  servants 
and  children.  Hence  it  is  that  we,  in  spite  of  our 
own  folly  and  vileness,  daring  to  offer  up  our  humble 
expression  of  loyalty,  upon  which  we  pray  that  the 
brilliance  of  the  heavenly  sun  may  shine,  with  fear 
and  reverence  bow  the  head  and  do  homage,  ready  to 
lay  down  our  lives  in  proof  of  our  faith.”* 


Followed 
by  similar 
acts  of 
nearly  all 
the  other 
daimios. 


The  Imperial  answer  stated  that  this  matter  would 
be  publicly  debated  in  council  when  the  Emperor 
reached  Yedo  for  the  second  time. 

The  example  of  the  great  clans  was  naturally 
followed  by  the  smaller  ones,  and  by  the  1 6th  of 
April  the  memorials  had  been  published  of  118  out  of 
the  276  daimios  of  Japan,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 


*  For  these  and  other  similar  documents,  vide  Japan  No.  3 
(1870).  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan:  1868-70. 
Presented  to  Parliament.  The  translations  are  by  Mr.  Mitford. 
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restore  their  fiefs  to  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  end  the  xvm. 
whole  number  reached  241.  Except  a  few  not  com-  '  "isaT1" 
petent  to  act,  only  seventeen  at  last  remained,  who 
had  not  offered  up  their  lists.  This  small  minority 
was,  of  course,  disregarded  ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
the  daimios  should  return  to  their  territories, — that 
uniform  laws  should  be  established,  of  which  the 
Mikado  should  be  the  fountain-head, — that  new 
assessments  of  the  lands  should  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  in, — and  that,  for  the  present,  the  lords  of  the 
soil  should  act  as  governors  in  their  old  territories, 
with  the  title  of  Chihanji ,  or  Chiji  of  the  han. 

A  so-called  Parliament  was  formally  opened  on  the  of 
18th  of  April.  It  consisted  of  276  members.  The  Parhament 
opening  was  attended  with  some  ceremony.  More 
than  200  members  were  present,  and  a  number  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  in  Yedo,  dressed  in  their  robes  of 
state,  also  attended  as  spectators.  The  president  read 
out  an  Imperial  message,  commanding  the  House  to 
commence  its  labours  in  the  country’s  cause. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  not  only  was  the  pohtSi". 
Assembly  composed  of  nothing  but  two -s worded  men, 
who,  in  order  to  render  them  eligible,  were  declared 
to  rank  as  Karo ,  but  that  the  members  were  there  as 
representatives  of  the  clans  alone.  In  this  attempt 
at  a  Parliament  there  were  no  members  from  cities  or 
towns,  but  only  from  clans ;  the  merchants  and  the 
people  at  large  had  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  ; 
they  could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected.  The  House 
could  not,  therefore,  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of 
a  National  Assembly ;  it  was  a  first  endeavour  to 
introduce  a  liberal  element  into  the  new  constitution, 
and  to  form  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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xviil  species  of  debating  society,  where  opinions  could  be 
i869.-  broached  and  subjects  discussed  ;  but  it  could  pass 
no  laws.  The  questions  for  debate  were  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  either  by  the  Government,  by  one  of  the 
members,  or  by  any  Japanese  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  House. 

The  majority  of  the  members  who  were  chosen 
showed  a  Conservative  tendency  ;  but  there  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Reformers,  among  whom  may  be  counted 
some  of  the  ablest  men.  They  appear  to  have 
thought  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by 
them  from  time  to  time  ;  but  in  that  respect  they 
mistook  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  this  nearly 
put  an  end  to  their  existence  :  the  constitution  of  the 
tutiorTsub-  Assembly  was  subsequently  modified,  but  little  prac- 
modffled7  tical  result  was  obtained. 

Debates.  Several  of  the  debates  are  noticed  in  the  Parlia¬ 

mentary  papers.*  A  proposition  to  abolish  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Kara  Jciri  was  almost  unanimously  rejected, 
and  not  a  single  member  recorded  his  vote  in  favour 
of  proposals  that  all  persons,  except  Government 
officials  and  soldiers,  should  give  up  wearing  sword 
and  dirk,  and  that  the  former  should  no  longer  carry 
their  dirks.  There  were  debates  adverse  to  the 
toleration  of  Christianity  among  natives ;  and  questions 
relating  to  commerce  were  not  treated  with  liberality. 
But  consummate  wisdom  could  not  be  expected  from 
such  inexperienced  men,  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they 
were  unprepared  to  support  propositions  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  their  time-honoured  institutions. t 

#  Japan  No.  3  (1870). 

f  In  a  book  entitled  “  The  Japanese  in  America,”  by  Charles 
Lanman  (London,  Longmans,  1872),  a  number  of  Essays  by 
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On  the  18th  of  April  the  Emperor  left  Kioto  once 
more  for  Yedo.  Here,  again,  a  section  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  party  showed  itself.  A  number  of  the  shimpei 
threw  themselves  in  his  Majesty’s  path,  and  implored 
him  not  to  quit  the  sacred  city,  nor  pollute  himself  by 
intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  they  said  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  but  to  accompany  him,  and 
protect  his  sacred  person.  And  as  they  were  some  two 
thousand  strong,  of  the  true  swashbuckler  type,  it  was 
considered  expedient  not  to  oppose  their  desire  ;  so 
they  guarded  the  Mikado,  and  came  trooping  into  the 
Eastern  capital,  full  of  angry  feelings  against  “  the 
barbarians.” 

His  Majesty  arrived  in  Yedo  on  the  9th  of  May. 
Eor  many  days  previously,  the  tokaido  was  thronged 
with  trains,  journeying  from  Kioto.  On  the  2nd,  as 
Mr.  Robertson,  Acting  British  Vice-Consul  at  Yedo, 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Loureiro,  Portuguese  Consul, 
were  returning  along  the  great  road  to  Yokohama, 
they  were  threatened,  and  forced  to  descend  from 
their  carriage,  by  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  pro¬ 
cessions.  On  the  4th,  a  similar  insult  was  offered  to 
Captain  Stanhope,  of  the  “  Ocean,”  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
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Japanese  students  in  America  are  to  be  found.  A  Mr.  T. 
Magata,  aged  20,  who,  the  author  says  (p.  102),  “  gave  the  first 
lecture  ever  spoken  by  a  Japanese  in  this  or  any  other  land,” 
states  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  an  important  part 
of  the  Government,  and  was  similar  to  the  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton  !  What  a  libel  on  the  latter  august  institution  !  This  same 
youth  calls  the  sun  goddess  “the  Emperor  Ten-show  Daijin.” 
Another  of  these  students,  called  “  Tadas  Hyash,”  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  clerk  and  interpreter  to  the  American  Legation  in 
Yedo,  speaks  of  the  Tycoon  Nobunaga.  Of  course  that  great 
man  was  never  made  sliogun.  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 
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three  other  Englishmen.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  lost  no 
time  in  demanding  redress  from  the  Government,  but 
he  found  great  reticence  on  the  subject,  and  although 
the  usual  assurances  were  given  that  no  effort  should 
be  wanting  to  discover  the  guilty  parties,  he  was 
assured  from  day  to  day  that  they  could  not  be  found. 
This  could  manifestly  not  be  accurate.  The  different 
trains  journeying  along  the  road  were  well  known, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  very  vigorous  course  of  action 
that  the  truth  was  elicited.  It  had  also  happened, 
somewhat  before  these  insults  to  British  subjects,  that 
several  Frenchmen  had  been  mysteriously  attacked  in 
Yokohama,  and  M.  Outrey’s  house  had  narrowly 
escaped  burning.  Sir  H.  Parkes  refused  to  transact 
any  other  business  with  the  Japanese  authorities 
until  the  insults  to  his  countrymen  were  atoned  for. 
M.  Outrey  and  the  other  Pepresentatives  made  common 
cause  with  him,  and  matters  were  coming  to  a  dead¬ 
lock. 

A  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  city  was  full  of  the 
sliimpei ,  and  other  enemies  of  foreigners.  They,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  samurai ,  were  irritated  with  the  new 
Government,  and  held  their  usual  language.  They 
said  that  they  had  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
bakufu  on  condition  of  being  then  led  against  “  the 
barbarians,”  who  should  be  expelled  from  Japan,  but 
that  when  the  first  part  of  the  programme  had  been 
effected  they  found  the  advisers  of  the  divine  Mikado 
false  to  their  colours  and  promises,  making  friends 
with  foreigners. 

That  the  Ministers  entrusted  with  foreign  affairs 
had  a  difficult  task  has  been  proved.  In  the  present 
case,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out  their 
policy,  nor  would  the  other  authorities  give  any 
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assistance,  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it,  where  a 
foreigner  was  concerned.  We  were  told  that  Higashi 
Kuzb  even  tendered  his  resignation  when  he  felt  his 
inability  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  Sir  H.  Parkes,  that 
a  council  of  the  Government  was  then  called,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  foreign  department  declared 
in  this  council  that  if  the  Government  would  not 
sincerely  adopt  a  friendly  policy  towards  foreigners, 
and  decree  strong  measures  against  those  who  were 
determined  to  pursue  an  opposite  line,  they  for  their 
parts  would  be  forced  to  resign  their  offices,  and 
would  throw  the  responsibility  of  anything — even  war 
— which  might  result  from  an  anti-foreign  policy.* 

After  much  discussion  and  grave  conferences, 
however,  the  truth  was  elicited.  It  turned  out  that 
in  each  case  of  insult  the  same  man  had  been  in  fault. 
The  train  was  that  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  the 
reason  of  their  being  three  days  on  the  road  between 
Kanagawa  and  Yedo  was,  that  they  had  been  detained 
by  the  deluge  of  rain  which  fell  on  the  3rd.  It  is 

”  4 

conceivable  that  the  Government  were  loath  to  impli¬ 
cate  any  one  belonging  to  this  particular  train ;  but 
ultimately  satisfactory  evidence  was  produced,  and  a 
proper  apology  was  offered. 

Notifications  were  then  posted  up  along  the  tokaido 
warning  kuges  and  daimios  that  foreigners  were  not 
to  be  forced  to  descend  from  their  carriages,  nor  to 

*  It  was  not  long  after,  indeed,  that  Higashi  Kuze  and 
the  ex-Prince  of  Uwajima,  both  firm  and  consistent  friends  of 
foreigners,  retired  from  the  department,  the  former  becoming 
Governor- General  of  Yezo,  the  latter  Minister  of  Finance  and 
of  the  Home  Department. 

The  Court  noble  Sawa  Nobuyoshi  then  became  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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dismount  from  their  horses  ;  and  since  that  time,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  insults  have  been 
offered  on  the  road. 

For  the  attacks  upon  Frenchmen  in  Yokohama, 
it  wTas  considered  expedient  again  to  station  foreign 
guards  in  the  settlement,  but  this  only  continued  for 
a  short  period. 

That  there  were  numbers  of  the  Jo-i  (expulsion  of 
barbarians)  party  in  Yedo  at  this  time  is  sufficiently 
manifest  by  a  notice  posted  up  at  the  Nihon  bashi, 
and  which,  as  the  J apan  Times ,  from  which  I  take  the 
translation,  says,  was  anything  but  pleasant  reading. 

“  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  wTar  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  we  were  obliged  to 
contract  friendly  relations  with  foreigners,  yet  the 
expulsion  of  the  barbarian  is  the  most  important  law 
of  our  country.  The  possibility  of  the  Empire  being 
overthrown  by  the  hateful  barbarians,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor  is 
maintained,  are  at  present  matters  of  grave  reflection 
with  the  Government.  Gradually,  too,  the  detestable 
barbarian  becomes  more  overbearing,  and  the  instances 
of  his  insolent  conduct  are  numerous — riding  about  in 
carriages  and  so  forth,  he  often  inflicts  wounds  on 
those  walking  in  the  streets,  and  rides  on  without  any 
concern.  Since,  then,  their  conduct  is  of  this  atrocious 
nature,  be  for  the  future  as  careful  as  you  can  (to 
avoid  a  collision)  when  walking  in  the  streets,  and 
when  the  foreign  savages  act  in  this  unlawful  manner, 
cut  them  down,  and  by  thus  displaying  the  patriotic 
intrepidity  of  the  men  of  Japan,  crush  the  courage  of 
the  barbarians/’  * 


*  There  had  unfortunately  been  instances  of  Japanese  being 
run  over  by  carriages  driven  by  foreigners. 
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The  crisis,  however,  was  over,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Government  were  decided  to  persevere  in  a 
policy  favourable  to  foreigners.  But  the  Government 
was  still  weak.  And  though  such  men  as  Iwakura, 

Daffi,'*  and  Higashi  Kuze  were  particularly  staunch  in 
their  determination  to  carry  through  this  friendly 
policy,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  they  had  it  seriously 
in  contemplation  to  ask  all  diplomatic  agents  to  retire 
for  a  time  from  Yedo.  Except  the  English,  however, 
there  were  hardly  any  resident  there,  though  of  course 
the  Representatives  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  capital, 
in  order  to  transact  necessary  business. 

The  sliimpei  were  put  under  the  war  department, 
a  calm  ensued,  and  we  felt  more  secure  in  Yedo. 

The  Emperor  having  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
daimios  to  restore  their  revenues  and  subjects,  went 
one  step  further,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  a  decree  was 
issued,  which  stated  that  his  Majesty,  from  a  desire  to 
assimilate  the  civil  and  military  classes,  and  to  place 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality,  abolished  the  designa- 
tions  of  Court  nobles  (huge)  and  territorial  princes  andhshed’ 
(shoku,  more  commonly  called  daimid),  and  replaced  general 


term 

kazoJcu. 


them  by  that  of  noble  families  ( kazoku ). 

By  another  decree  the  Government  reserved  to 
themselves  the  approval  of  all  appointments  or  offices 
held  under  the  late  daimios,  another  obvious  step 
towards  the  subordination  of  all  the  local  adminis¬ 
trations  to  that  of  the  central  Government. 

Most  of  the  ex-daimios  returned  to  their  homes  in  "Ex-daimios 

return 

August  and  September,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  go“rnorse 

n  .  i  *  -i  i*  i  of  their 

governors  ol  their  clans  ;  each  provincial  government  clans. 

_  1  #  °  Further 

received  an  uniform  constitution  ;  and  it  was  decreed  decrees. 


*  The  ex-Prince  of  Uwajima. 
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that,  from  the  beginning  of  November,  the  revenues 
of  the  old  daimiates  should  be  administered  on  one 
and  the  same  system.  A  tenth  of  the  whole  amount 
was  to  be  allotted  for  the  private  expenses  of  the 
governor  s  household ;  and  the  remainder,  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  and  of  all  the  public 
expenses,  was  to  go  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  These 
public  expenses,  it  should  be  noted,  would  include  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  two-s worded  retainers, 
whose  claims  for  maintenance  must  be  considered,  and 
whose  future  status  would  be  one  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  future. 

Thus  was  this  radical  change  effected,  and  though 
the  ex-daimio  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  he  was 
strictly  speaking  no  longer  an  almost  independent 
prince,  but  a  functionary  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
central  Government. 

f  it 

The  last  sentences  of  the  Kinse  Shiriahu,  from 
which  I  have  so  often  quoted,  say  : — 

“  A  new  constitution  was  framed  by  which  the 
three  forms  of  administration  called  fu ,  han,  and  hen * 
were  combined  in  one  whole,  and  the  former  lords 
of  the  clans  were  temporarily  appointed  governors 
of  clans  ( Chihanji ),  the  feudal  system  being  thus 
completely  changed.  From  this  moment  the  govern¬ 
mental  power  was  concentrated  in  the  family  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  Empire  was  grateful  for  universal 
peace.” 

If  it  is  not  clear  to  the  reader  why  this  change  was 

*  Fu,  populous  cities.  Kioto,  Yedo,  Ozaka. 

Han,  clans.  Already  explained,  vide  vol.  i.,  note  to  p.  302. 
They  had  been  under  daimios’  officials. 

Ken  may  be  translated  district  or  prefecture.  They  had 
been  under  bakufu  officials. 
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effected  without  any  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  xm 
the  daimios,  I  can  only  record  my  opinion  that  it  was  im- 
because  these  nobles  were  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  their  clansmen,  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
affairs,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
change.  And  in  further  exemplification  thereof,  I 
will  quote  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Han  Ron  ” 

(“  The  Clans.”  A  discussion).'" 

“  The  great  majority  of  the  feudal  lords  are 
generally  persons  who  have  been  born  and  nurtured  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  women’s  apartments ;  who  have 
been  cherished  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were  delicate 
ornaments  of  jewels  or  pearls  ;  who,  even  when  they 
have  grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  still  exhibit  all  the 
traits  of  childhood  ;  having  never  mastered  the  details 
of  business,  they  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility  in 
approaching  affairs  of  State.  Leading  a  life  of 
leisure,  they  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
ancestors.  With  their  bodies  clad  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
they  feel  not  the  winter’s  blast,  and  know  not  that 
men  pine  of  starvation  and  cold.  With  the  beauty  of 
their  wives  and  concubines  arrayed  before  them,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  and  revelry  ringing  in  their  ears, 
they  leave  no  desire  of  the  heart  ungratified.  Even 
now  that  the  symptoms  of  this  decline  have  unmis¬ 
takably  set  in,  they  are  intent  only  on  the  pleasures 
that  yet  remain  to  be  exhausted.  As  wisely  might 
they  pray  to  the  gods  for  perpetual  youth,  or  seek  from 
the  fairies  the  boon  of  immortality.  And  in  the  same 
category  are  those  who,  though  designated  vassals,  are 
born  of  good  family  on  the  great  estates.  Not  only 
are  the  lords,  but  vassals  also,  such  as  are  here 
described.  Hence  the  offices  are  constantly  filled 

*  Translated  by  J.  C.  Hall. 
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xvm.‘  by  unqualified  men,  and  corruption  is  so  rife  as  to 
im.  defy  all  attempts  to  suppress  it.  How,  pray,  while 
things  remain  in  this  condition,  can  any  scheme  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  or  power  of  the  nation  be 
concerted  or  carried  out  ?  It  is  really  worth  noticing 
how  many  of  the  daimios  who  have  now  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  are  discharging  their 
duties  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory.  In  truth,  the 
case  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Ah  !  now  that 
they  have  fallen  upon  an  enlightened  age,  and  have 
been  as  subjects  apprised  of  their  sovereign’s  wishes, 
how  can  our  feudal  lords  continue  on  in  the  indulgence 
of  sloth  and  luxury  ?  ” 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

1869. 

Visit  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh.. — Received  in  public  and  private 
audience  by  Mikado. — Murder  of  Omura  Masujiro. — Notifi¬ 
cation  as  to  attacks  on  Foreigners. — Arrival  of  Austrian 
Embassy,  and  conclusion  of  Treaty. — Keiki,  Aidzu,  &c., 
pardoned. — Arrival  of  Empress  in  Yedo. — Buddhism  sum¬ 
marily  abolished  in  Satsuma. 

In  the  month  of  September,  for  the  first  time  in  the  chap. 
history  of  Japan,  a  foreign  prince  became  the  guest  of  viiitVf 
the  Mikado.  On  the  1st,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh, 
who  had  arrived,  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  Yokohama 
in  the  “  Galatea,5’  proceeded  to  Yedo,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Hama-go-ten,  the  old  summer  recreation 
ground  of  the  shoguns,  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  This 
delightful  spot,  dotted  over  with  summer-houses,  on  a 
little  piece  of  brackish  water  communicating  with  the 
bay,  contains  a  building  which  had  been  transformed 
into  a  comfortable  European  house  for  His  Eoyal 
Highness’s  reception.  The  name  Hama-go-ten  was 
changed  to  Yen-Eio-Kan,  which  may  be  freely  trans¬ 
lated  as  a  place  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  foreigners 
of  distinction. 

During  his  sojourn  here,  His  Eoyal  Highness  was 
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CxixP'  most  hospitably  entertained.  In  the  course  of  his  visit 
1S69-  of  a  week,  jugglers  and  acrobats  performed  their 
choicest  feats,  cunning  fencers  crossed  sword  and 
lance,  the  champion  wrestlers  displayed  their  prowess, 
and,  besides  other  national  representations,  the  ancient 
dramatic  performance  of  No  was  given  in  the  first 
yashiki  of "  the  Prince  of  Kishiu.  The  nobles  of 
the  Court  and  the  chief  officers  of  State  vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  every  civility  and  courtesy  to 
the  royal  guest,  and  on  the  day  that  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was -to  be  received  by  the  Mikado,  as  his 
procession  moved  along,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
upper  windows  of  all  the  houses  on  the  line  of  route 
were  sealed  with  slips  of  paper,  so  that  no  one  could 
look  down  upon  him  whom  the  Mikado  delighted  to 
honour.  Such  a  distinction  is  reserved  in  Japan  for 
the  highest  in  the  land.* 

Received  in  After  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  received  in 

audieifce  public  audience  by  the  Mikado,  he  was  invited  to  a 
by  Mikado.  prj_va^e  interview  at  the  waterfall  pavilion  in  the 

grounds.  There  the  only  foreigners  present  besides 
the  English  Duke  were  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Keppel,  and  Mr.  Mitford  as  interpreter,  the 
rest  of  the  suite  remaining  outside.  At  the  verandah 
His  Royal  Highness  was  met  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  ushered  him  into  the  presence.  The  Emperor, 
attended  by  five  or  six  of  his  nobles  only,  besides  the 
Prime  Minister,  rose  and  bowed  courteously,  begging 
the  Duke  to  be  seated.  The  two  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages  then  sat  down,  whilst  the  rest  remained  stand- 

#  Vide  summary  of  1869,  in  tlie  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of 
January  22,  1870,  for  this  and  other  information  relating  to 
events  in  1869.  The  summary  also  appears  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers,  Japan  No.  3  (1870),  pp.  88 — 94. 
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ing  during  the  conversation  which  ensued.  At  its  Cxjx.' 
close  the  Duke  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  diamond-  1869- 
mounted  snuff-box  as  a  remembrance  of  his  visit. 

His  Royal  Highness  returned  to  Yokohama  by 
sea  on  the  8th,  and  took  with  him  on  board  the 
“Galatea,”  besides  other  high  Japanese  dignitaries, 
Hiobukio  no  Miya,*  who  a  few  evenings  later  (novel 
sight  for  His  Imperial  Highness)  was  present  at  a  ball 
given  at  the  British  Legation.  The  Royal  Duke 
remained  at  Yokohama  till  the  16th,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  unaffected  cordiality 
which  had  greeted  him  in  the  settlement  was  evident 
from  his  parting  words,  when  he  declared  that  nowhere 
had  he  found  stronger  feelings  of  loyalty  and  affection 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Royal  Family  than  among  his 
countrymen  in  this  remote  spot. 

The  roll  of  native  victims  to  a  progressive  policy 
was  not  yet  full. 

The  Government  had  fortunately  been  strong  Many . 

J  o  shimpei  sent 

enough  to  keep  the  shimpei  in  order  whilst  in  Yedo,  Stowith 
and  to  prevent  a  tumult  or  any  attempt  to  murder  Masujiro. 
foreigners.  Gradually  they  were  cleared  out  of  the 
eastern  capital,  a  number  of  them  being  sent  back  to 

A 

Kioto  under  charge  of  Omura  Masujiro,  a  Vice 
Minister  of  the  War  Department  ( Hidbu  Taiyu). 

On  the  8th  of  October  five  or  six  men,  said  to  He  is 

iii  •  A  attacked, 

belong  to  this  band,  broke  into  Omura  s  lodgings  in  ^sd^n°dfs 
the  camp  of  the  3rd  Choshiu  Regiment.  They  cut  him 
down,  and  also  Lieutenant  Shidzuma  Hikotaro,  Adachi 
Konoske,  professor  of  foreign  languages,  and  Yoski- 
tomi  Otonoske,  building  officer  of  the  War  Depart- 

*  i.e.  the  Prince  of  the  Blood,  Minister  of  War.  This  person¬ 
age  is  identical  with  Ninnaji  no  Miya. 
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CxfZ‘  ment,  and  then  ran  away.  Omnra  was  so  severely 
im  wounded  that,  after  lingering  some  time,  he  died. 
Shidzuma  and  Adachi  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a 
retainer  of  Omura’  s,  named  Yamada  Tennoske,  died 
of  the  wounds  which  he  received.  Yoshitomi  was 
severely,  but  not  mortally,  wounded.  One  of  the 
assailants  was  cut  down,  and  his  headless  trunk  was 
found  on  the  bank  of  the  Higashi-kawa,  on  the  way 
to  Nijo.  The  following  paper  was  taken  from  the 
folds  of  his  dress  : — 

Omura  Masujiro ! 

“  It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  his  Majesty’s 
resolve  of  encouraging  talent,  under  the  new  Imperial 
Government  remodelled  on  the  ancient  pattern,  im¬ 
plied  that  he  would  cherish  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
divine  country,  add  glory  to  the  military  power  of 
Japan  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries,  give  every  one 
his  due  place  according  to  his  abilities,  procure  rest 
and  tranquillity  to  all  his  subjects,  and  thus  restore 
to  his  ancestors  in  heaven  their  peace  of  mind. 

•  “  But  this  man  (Omura),  ever  since  he  took  office, 

has  had  no  just  conception  of  the  true  relations  of 
matters  foreign  and  domestic.  He  has  steadily  con¬ 
formed  himself  to  foreign  customs,  and  has  disgraced 
the  national  character  of  this  divine  country.  He  has 
treated  the  Imperial  laws  with  contempt,  and  has 
arbitrarily  introduced  customs  of  the  barbarians.  He 
has  caused  extreme  misery  to  all  the  people,  by  which 
their  morals  have  become  lowered  and  a  sense  of 
shame  forgotten.  He  remembered  foreigners,  but 
forgot  his  Emperor.  The  records  of  his  crimes  wTill 
fill  volumes.  The  deities  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
cannot  restrain  their  indignation,  and  have  borrowed 
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the  hands  of  a  few  resolute  men,  by  whom  he  is  to  ciixP' 
be  executed  and  his  head  exposed  for  an  example  to  1869- 
posterity.” 

> 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  pleasanter  and  more  0H-  Arrival  of 

1  Austrian 

couraging  subject.  On  the  2nd  of  October  two 
Austrian  ships  of  war  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  their  S“reaty.n 
way  round  the  world  in  the  interests  of  commerce. 
Admiral  Baron  von  Petz,  the  head  of  the  expedition, 
accompanied  by  the  other  members  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Mission,  proceeded  to  Yedo  on  the  7th; 
nine  days  subsequently,  they  were  received  by  the 
Mikado,  and  on  the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  their  departure  from  home,  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  was  signed. 

This  expeditious  work  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
readiness  of  the  new  Government  to  comply  with  the 
usages  of  Western  nations,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
a  foreign  Envoy.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  slow 
obstructiveness  of  the  bakufu  in  their  earlier  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  Representatives,  when  years  would 
elapse  before  an  Envoy  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  him  who  was  wrongly  styled  his  Majesty,  and  even 
then  the  advance  over  every  mat  had  to  be  persist- 
entlv  contested.  A  contrast  too  to  the  difficulties  the 
Mission  had  met  with  in  Peking,  where  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  needlessly  protracted  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  and  were  almost  broken  off  on  the  question  of 
giving  equal  titles  to  the  respective  sovereigns  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

And  a  proof  that  this  was  no  solitary  instance  of 
an  increasing  willingness  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
other  nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when,  in 
the  end  of  October,  Mr.  De  Long,  the  new  American 
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c£ip-  Minister,  arrived,  a  fortnight  did  not  elapse  before  be 
isos,  bad  bis  formal  audience  of  tbe  Emperor. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Treaty,  the  Mikado 
of  Japan  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  This  was  indeed  a  concession  to 
European  usages,  no  potentate  but  an  Emperor  of 
China  having  been  thus  previously  addressed  by  a 
Mikado. 


K^iki, 
Aidzu,  and 
their 

adherents 

pardoned 


The  crowning  act  of  clemency  to  Keiki,  the  Prince 
of  Aidzu,  and  all  their  adherents,  was  issued  on  the 
1st  of  November  by  the  following  Imperial  decree : — 


[Translation.] 

“  We  have  heard  that  a  great  Prince  draws  after 
him  his  subjects  by  his  virtue,  whilst  an  ordinary 
ruler  meets  them  with  provisions  of  the  law.  In  our 
opinion,  the  unnatural  condition  of  rebellion  depends 
solely  on  the  possession,  or  want,  of  kingly  virtue  in 
the  Sovereign.  Now  that  peace  has  been  restored  in 
our  dominions  and  a  settled  state  of  things  established 
throughout  the  Empire,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  grant 
pardons  to  Keiki,  Katamori,  and  their  adherents,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  a  sjDontaneous  reform  of  their 
lives.  Thus  shall  our  royal  clemency  be  extended 
throughout  the  Empire.” 


Arrival  of  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  the  Emperor  left 

Empress  in  _  Ir  v 

Yed°.  Kioto  in  April  for  Yedo,  there  was  some  opposition  to 
his  departure,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  unadvis- 
able  that  the  Empress  should  accompany  his  Majesty. 
After  a  delay  of  six  months,  however,  the  journey  was 
deemed  practicable,  and  her  Majesty  started  on  the 
8th  of  November.  Even  then  some  disturbances  took 
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place,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  detain  her.  For  CxfxP 
several  days  previous  to  her  arrival  in  Yedo  there  was  1869 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  air,  the  notifications  of  the 
previous  summer  against  insults  to  foreigners  were 
again  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  tokaido,  and  one 
or  two  additional  native  guards  accompanied  us  in  our 
walks  and  rides  in  and  about  the  city. 

But  nothing  happened  ;  on  the  27th  her  Majesty 
passed  quietly  and  unostentatiously  along,  and  reached 
the  castle  without  hindrance.  Nor  was  any  foreigner 
insulted.  Firm  hopes  could  now  be  entertained  that 
the  Government,  increasing  in  strength,  would  have 
power  to  bridle  the  spirit  of  miscalled  patriotism,  the 
dangerous  yamato  damasliii. 

In  the  month  of  November  an  event  occurred  in  SSSmSSSr 
the  province  of  Satsuma  which  recalls  the  celebrated  fnsatsuma. 
despotic  act  at  Kieff,  when  thousands  of  Russians 
were  suddenly*  baptized  into  the  Greek  faith,  without 
any  previous  inquiry  into  their  opinions  or  wishes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  iron  rule  of  the  in¬ 
tensely  military  Government  of  Satsuma  ;  on  the 
occasion  in  question  Buddhism  was  summarily  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  return  to 
Shintoism,  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The 
temples  were  at  once  closed,  the  officiating  priests 
were  informed  that  their  duties  were  at  an  end,  and 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  families  or  relations,  and 
were  free  to  enter  into  any  other  line  of  life.  Their 
hair  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  they  might  marry. 

This  decree  was  received  with  perfect  apathy  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  some  of  the  temples,  such  as 
the  one  bombarded  by  the  English  at  Kagoshima  in 
1862,*  were  turned  into  schools. 

*  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  327. 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 

”l869~" 


No  general 
edict 

abolishing 

Buddhism 

has  been 

issued. 

Shinto 

shrines 

purified. 


In  discoursing  upon  these  matters  in  1872  with 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  Japanese  statesmen,  I 
mentioned  that  there  seemed  to  a  European  some  kind 
of  danger  in  the  species  of  crusade  which  the  Imperial 
Government  had  been  waging  against  Buddhism,  that 
disturbances  had  already  resulted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  that  I  had  also  heard  that  in  Sat- 
suma  Buddhism  was  still  said  to  be  practised  secretly. 

The  answer  I  received  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  Imperial  Government  have  issued  no  edict 
abolishing  Buddhism  in  general.  Their  special  aim 
ever  since  the  restoration  has  been  the  purification  of 
Shintoism,  wherever  the  two  religions  were  mixed 
together.  Buddhism,  which  my  informant  designated 
as  a  dead  thing,  and  its  priests  as  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  who  lived  in  idleness,  and  only  too  often 
in  contravention  of  the  rules  of  their  faith,  had  crept 
into  many  a  Shinto  shrine  and  contaminated  it,  and  it 
was  for  the  Mikado,  as  head  of  the  Shinto  religion,  to 
remove  this  contamination,  and  to  purify  the  shrines. 
It  was  true  that  the  Government  discouraged  Bud¬ 
dhism  generally,  and  many  temples,  which  were  purely 
Buddhist,  had  been  abolished  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  But  his  Majesty’s  commands  were  that  such 
measures  should  only  be  adopted  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  concerned,  of  the  peasantry  as  well  as  of  the 
priests,  and  where  disturbances  had  taken  place,  they 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  change  had  been  effected 
there  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  the 
local  authorities  had  consequently  been  severely 
censured  by  the  Government.  In  Satsuma  the 
number  of  temples  was  small,  and  the  priests,  my 
informant  said,  had  been  quietly  absorbed  into  the 
population,  and  had  gladly  taken  to  their  new  and 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 


1869. 


active  life.  The  secret  practice  of  Buddhism,  no 
doubt,  still  existed,  but  it  was  said  to  be  confined 
to  the  followers  of  one  very  peculiar  sect,  the 
Monto,  which  had  been  prohibited  in  Satsuma  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
its  priests  having  betrayed  the  stronghold  of  Kago¬ 
shima  into  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi  (Taiko  Sama),  in 
the  war  waged  between  him  and  the  Shimadzu  family 
in  1587.  The  prohibition  against  this  sect,  which 
was  a  powerful  one,  was,  however,  confined  to  the 
territories  ruled  over  by  that  family,  and  it  was  not 
interfered  with  elsewhere.  Its  priests  were  allowed 
to  marry. 

The  ease  with  which  some  Japanese  can  change  Example  of 

-L  o  ease  with 

their  religion  was  curiously  exemplified  to  Mr.  Satow  JapaneSs°eme 
and  myself  at  the  village  of  Miyagase,  where  many  a  their 
foreign  traveller  has  rested  at  the  house  of  the  amiable 
priest.  He  was  formerly  of  the  Buddhist  sect  called 
Shingon,  and  preached  the  doctrines  and  celebrated 
the  rites  of  that  particular  sect  to  the  edification  of 
the  villagers.  But  after  the  restoration  his  temple 
was  shut  up,  the  images  were  put  into  a  godown,  and 
the  Buddhist  priest,  letting  his  hair  grow,  became  a 
kannushi,  or  Shinto  minister,  his  conversion  being 
thereupon  rewarded  with  the  charge  of  a  shrine  which 
had  always  existed  in  the  village.  All  his  flock 
followed  the  example  of  their  pastor,  and  have  since 
been  content  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
the  kami.  After  all,  the  Japanese  have  been  very 
much  accustomed  to  worship  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
deities  indiscriminately. 

Travellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama 

\ 

generally  visit  Kamakura  and  Fujisawa  on  the 
tokaido.  The  temples  at  the  former  place  have  been 
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<?£■  entirely  stripped  of  tlieir  images,  and  Shintb  shrines 
1869^ '  take  their  place ;  at  Fujisawa  no  change  is  visible  in 
the  great  temple.  The  reason  is  that  at  Kamakura 
there  was  a  mixture  of  the  two  religions,  and  the 
temples  have  been  'purified ;  at  Fujisawa  there  was 
and  is  pure  Buddhism. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1870. 

Results  of  two  preceding  years. — Persecution  and  deportation 
of  native  Christians  at  Urakami. — Protests  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  Conference  with  members  of  Government. — 

Condition  of  deported  Christians. — Cruelty  in  Kaga. — Mr. 

Troup’s  Mission. — Second  attempt  at  a  Parliament. — Its 
failure. — Discontent,  especially  in  Satsuma  clan. — Suicide 
of  Yokoyama  Shotaro. — His  memorial. — Satsuma  Troops 
return  home. — Local  disturbances  in  different  places. — 

Evidence  of  startling  change. — Japan  becomes  attracted  to 
Western  civilization. 

We  have  seen  that  the  year  1868  was  for  Japan  a  chap 
year  of  eventful  changes  ;  the  shogunate  was  destroyed,  3^^^? 
the  governing  power  was  restored  to  the  Mikado,  and,  868' 
after  a  civil  war  of  some  months’  duration,  the 
Imperial  arms  had  triumphed,  and  his  Majesty  was 
installed  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Castle  at 
Yedo. 

In  1869  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  fairly  Reconstruc- 
commenced,  the  daimios  offered  up  the  lists  of  their 
possessions  and  men  to  the  sovereign ;  their  very 
name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Court  nobles  or  kuges, 
was  abolished,  and  they  became  governors  of  their 
former  principalities  under  his  Majesty. 
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CxxV'  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  attempt  to 
i87o.  consolidate  the  Empire  into  one  strong  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  Mikado,  who  had  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  and  isolation,  as  the  one  visible  head. 

Persecution  The  first  and  most  important  event  of  the  year 
aturakami.  was  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  native  Chris¬ 
tians  near  Nagasaki.  On  the  7  th  of  January,  Sawa 
and  Terashima,  Minister  and  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Treaty  Powers  : — 


[Translation.] 

Note  to  “  Sib, — During  the  examination  of  the  native 

ilepresenta-  #  0 

tives.  Christians  at  Urakami,  in  the  Nagasaki  hen ,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hand 
over  a  number  of  them  to  the  keeping  of  daimios, 
to  be  employed  by  them  for  the  usual  obliga¬ 
tory  services  of  the  peasantry.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  internal  war  interrupted  these  proceedings ;  but 
now,  at  the  time  of  restoration  of  universal  peace, 
our  Government  finds  itself  also  obliged  to  remove 
the  remaining  portion  of  these  men.  Their  hostile 
attitude  towards  their  fellow  -  townsmen,  resulting 
often  in  serious  outbreaks  and  quarrels,  interferes 
with  the  peaceful  government  of  our  subjects.  It  has 
been  therefore  decided  that  they  are  to  be  divided 
among  different  clans,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
their  own  subjects,  and  are  to  perform  the  same  obliga¬ 
tory  services. 

“  Knowing  well  how  ready  some  persons  will  be  to 
take  advantage  of  this  measure  to  spread  false  reports, 
whilst  the  intention  of  our  Government  is  sincere  in 
avoiding  all  harsh  or  severe  action,  we  have  the 
honour  to  make  to  you  this  communication,  which  we 
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hope  will  guide  you  in  the  consideration  of  this  Cx£P' 
question.  isro. 

“  We  are/’  &c. 


Sir  H.  Parkes  happened  to  be  at  Nagasaki  on  the  sim. 
3rd  ot  J anuary,  and  he  there  learnt,  as  he  himself 

related  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Ministers  for 

/ 

Foreign  Affairs  from  Hiogo  on  the  7th,  that  the  local 
Government  had  issued  orders  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Urakami,  solely  because 
they  continued,  as  they  had  done  for  a  long  time 
past,  to  profess  the  Christian  faith.  It  appeared  that 
the  order  had  been  issued  in  the  most  sudden  and 
peremptory  manner  ;  the  first  notice  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st,  when  the  men  in  question  were 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  Government  office  at 
Nagasaki  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  be  put  on 
board  two  steamers,  then  waiting  to  receive  them,  and 
to  convey  them  away  from  their  homes  and  families  to 
the  places  selected  for  their  exile. 

“  They  had,”  Sir  Harry  Parkes  continued,  “  com¬ 
mitted  no  offence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  indus¬ 
triously  followed  their  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  only 
twenty  days,  before  the  issue  of  the  above  order  they 
had  paid  in  the  taxes  due  on  the  harvest  which  they 
had  just  husbanded.  On  hearing  that  they  were  to  be 
torn  from  their  homes,  many  of  these  poor  people  fled 
in  dismay  to  the  adjoining  hills,  while  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  presented  themselves  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  office.  Thus  their  families  were  suddenly  de¬ 
prived  of  means  of  support,  and  a  peaceful  village  was 
converted  into  a  scene  of  general  distress.” 

Sir  H.  Parkes  immediately  sought  an  interview 
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CxxR  with,  the  Chikenji,  or  Governor  of  the  hen  of  Nagasaki, 
'i87o.'M  named  Nomura  Goi,  who  visited  him  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  3rd,  accompanied  by  Watanabe,  an  official  of 
the  Censorate.  They  both  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  above  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Christians. 
The  note  continued  as  follows : — 

“  They  were  acting,  they  said,  upon  orders  received 
from  Yedo,  and  Watanabe  had  been  specially  sent 
from  the  capital  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  orders 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Christians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Nagasaki,  num¬ 
bering,  according  to  their  estimate/"  between  one  and 
two  thousand  souls,  were  all  to  be  sent  into  exile. 

“  The  Undersigned  explained  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness  to  these  officers  the  assurance  which  he  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Treaty  Powers  had  received  on  the 
subject  a  year  ago  from  the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
the  Tenno,  and  pointed  out  that  the  steps  they  were 
now  taking  were  wholly  opposed  to  those  assurances. 
The  Tenno’s  Government  had  promised  the  foreign 
Representatives,  in  a  letter  written  in  January  last, 
that  their  treatment  of  the  native  Christians  would  be 
marked  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  ;  that  they 
were  sensible  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to  all  those 
Christian  nations  with  whom  Japan  wished  to  culti¬ 
vate  friendly  relations  to  prosecute  Japanese  subjects 
simply  because  they  professed  the  religion  of  those 
nations,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  Tenno  had 
determined  to  maintain  no  longer  the  old  severe  laws 
against  Christianity,  but  would  adopt  in  place  of  them 
a  mild  and  lenient  course  of  action.  Although  the 

O 

Undersigned  was  not  called  on  to  discuss  with  local 
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officers  a  subject  which  had  already  been  so  fully  c|ap. 
considered  with  the  J apanese  Government,  he  did  not  v  Tb7(U 
fail  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  persecution  of  native 
Christians  would  bring  discredit  upon  their  country, 
and  might  gravely  prejudice  the  relations  of  Japan 
with  foreign  states,  as  the  latter  could  scarcely  fail  to 
regard  such  proceedings  as  unfriendly  to  themselves. 

“  Nomura  Goi  and  Watanabe  retired  to  consider 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Undersigned,  but,  on  visiting 
him  again  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  they  informed 
him  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  them  but  to 
carry  out  their  orders. 

“  The  Undersigned  repeated  his  conviction  that 
their  action  must  be  founded  upon  some  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  orders  of  the  supreme  Government.  He 
therefore  urged  that  further  proceedings  should  be 
delayed,  and  that  Watanabe  should  accompany  the 
Undersigned  to  Yedo,  to  confer  with  the  supreme 
Government ;  but,  unfortunately,  Nomura  Goi  and 
Watanbe  declined  to  entertain  this  proposal. 

“  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Undersigned 
to  forward  this  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  these 
officers  to  their  Excellencies  the  Japanese  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  without 
delay  before  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Tenno. 

He  expects  to  return  to  Yokohama  in  a  few  days,  and 
he  will  then  join  his  colleagues,  the  Eepresentatives  of 
the  other  Treaty  Powers,  in  such  further  steps  as  they 
and  he  may  think  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  trusts  that  the  Tenno’s  Government  will 
at  once  see  the  necessity  of  disavowing  and  putting  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Nagasaki  officers.  He 
abstains  from  offering  comment  upon  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  a  revival  of  the  persecution  of 

YOL.  II.  p 
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native  Christians  is  calculated  to  occasion,  until  he  is 
informed  whether  the  Japanese  Government  is  really 
responsible  for  so  ill-advised  a  measure.  He  cannot 
suppose  it  possible  that,  after  treating  this  important 
question  with  such  commendable  moderation  during 
the  past  year,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
Tenno  should  have  suddenly  entered  on  a  contrary 
course,  opposed  alike  to  the  assurances  they  had  given 
to  the  foreign  Representatives  and  to  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment  and  of  progress  by  which  they  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  guided.  By  such  a  course 
Japan  could  not  fail  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  all 
Western  states,  and  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  her  professed  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  states. 

“  Their  Excellencies  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Undersigned,  in  presenting  this  remonstrance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Tenno,  seeks  for  a  moment  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Japan  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  proceedings  of  the  Nagasaki  officers  above 
detailed  justify- him  in  pointing  out  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government  that  they  should  be  prepared,  as  he  trusts 
is  the  case,  to  abstain  from  acts  by  which  the  feelings 
of  all  the  Treaty  Powers  will  be  outraged,  if  they 
really  seek  to  maintain  with  those  Powers  the,  cordial 
understanding  which  the  Undersigned  hoped  had  been 
established.” 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  consuls  of 
the  Treaty  Powers,  resident  at  Nagasaki,  had  at  once 
addressed  a  protest  against  these  proceedings  to  the 
Chikenji. 

Nor  were  the  Representatives  of  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  North  German  Confederation 
idle  at  Yokohama.  They  too  forwarded  protests  to 
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Yedo,  in  the  same  sense,  and  after  Sir  II.  Parkes’s  c*™p. 
return,  a  joint  note  was  addressed  to  the  Ministers  for  N"r Isfix 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  conference  was  held  on  the 
19th  of  January  at  Yedo  between  the  foreign  Eepre-  ^yS"00 
sentatives,  and  Sanjo,  Iwakura,  Sawa,  Terashima,  and 
some  subordinate  officials. 

The  arguments  of  the  Representatives  can  well  be  on  either 

®  *  side. 

imagined,  and  need  hardly  be  repeated  here.  The 
strong  points  were  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
already  given  a  promise  to  the  foreign  Representatives 
to  treat  native  Christians  leniently,  and  that  such  cruel 
proceedings  would  engender  ill  feelings  in  the  Christian 
countries  to  which  Japan  was  bound  by  treaties. 

The  general  arguments  of  the  Japanese,  whether 
on  this  or  other  occasions,  with  respect  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  case  in  point,  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

The  movement  against  native  Christians  originated 
with  the  bakufu.  Their  laws  against  Japanese  pro¬ 
fessing  this  faith  were  most  severe,  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  excessive. 

The  present  Government  have  been  much  more 
lenient.  They  have  never  allowed  the  practice  of 
trampling  on  Christian  images,  nor  have  they  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  rights  of  foreigners  by  treaty  to  build 
places  of  worship,  and  to  exercise  their  religion  at  the 
open  ports.  They  have  acted  in  all  respects  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  treaties.  They  have  listened  to  the 
friendly  advice  of  foreigners,  and  they  considered  that 
they  were  treating  the  Christians  leniently.  (In  this, 

I  need  hardly  observe,  no  foreigner  could  agree.)  They 
did  not  look  upon  the  sentence  of  dispersion  as  by 
any  means  a  severe  one.  They  knew  of  none  lighter, 
according  to  their  laws,  and  it  is  certainly  lenient 
compared  with  the  old  laws. 
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They  complained  that  the  French  priests  about 
Nagasaki  exceeded  the  rights  accorded  by  treaty.  They 
averred  that  those  priests  went  about  among  the 
natives,  often  in  disguise,  and  converted  them,  thus 
practising  a  system  of  propagan dism ;  that  they  pro¬ 
mised  their  misguided  people  that  if  the  Japanese 
authorities  troubled  them,  they  would  obtain  protection 
for  them  from  the  French  authorities  ;  that  thus 
troubles  and  broils  arose ;  that  the  native  Christians 
had  become  overbearing  and  insulting  towards  their 
countrymen  of  the  national  faith  ;  that  they  defied  the 
native  authorities  ;  that  they  showed  contempt  for  the 
Mikado,  and  also  for  the  Buddhist  religion,  by  defacing 
the  images  of  gods  ;  that  the  village  had  become  a 
species  of  asylum,  where  robbers  and  other  criminals 
could  find  refuge  by  turning  Christians. 

For  these  reasons,  said  the  Japanese  authorities,  we 
must  prohibit  Christianity  ;  this  faith  is  dangerous  to 
tlie  State  ;  it  incites  to  rebellion,  and  to  disrespect  for 
the  Emperor.  Bespect  for  his  Majesty  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  polity,  and  if  we  do  not  put  this  foreign 
religion  down,  our  very  existence  as  a  Government  is 
in  danger.  There  are  some  things  on  which  a.  nation’s 
life  depends,  and  at  this  juncture,  when  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  the  country  which  abhors  Christianity, 
we,  who  are  a  new  Government,  but  lately  established, 
and  still  far  from  all-powerful,  cannot  run  counter 
to  the  general  opinion.  As  in  Western  countries 
there  are  some  measures  which  Governmects  are  forced 
to  adopt  because  they  would  not  be  able  to  overcome 
the  feelings  of  the  people  by  following  the  opposite 
course,  so  we  in  Japan  cannot  do  violence  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  countrymen  by  tolerating  Christianity  at 
the  present  day. 
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Foreigners  too  must  recollect  that  Japan  was  now  c5|p* 
what  Europe  was  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  v'“l87o"" 
History  records  the  violent  prejudices  then  existing 
between  people  of  different  faiths,  the  continual 
religious  wars,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  those  who 
would  not  recant. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Government  argued  in  this  wise : — 

The  Mikado’s  Government  had  always  desired 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  foreigners ;  this 
they  had  proved  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  the 
Representatives,  and  by  yielding  to  their  arguments 
when  the  question  was  one  of  foreign  policy ;  they  had 
made,  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  they  knew  that 
they  had  thereby  incurred  obligations,  and  that  they 
must  alter  their  line  of  conduct  in  consequence.  But 
they  considered  the  Christian  question  as  one  entirely 
of  domestic  polity,  with  which  foreigners  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  in  which  they  must  take  and  keep  to  their 
own  course.  As  far  as  the  anti-foreign  party  was 
concerned,  they  had  battled  with  it,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  and  the  numbers  of  that  party  were 
much  diminished  ;  they  considered  they  could  cope 
with  it,  they  must  keep  it  within  bounds  because 
of  the  treaties,  and  when  they  were  taunted  with 
having  yielded  to  foreign  dictation,  they  had  a  valid 
reason  to  give  for  their  conduct.  But  that  reason 
would  not  hold  good  with  respect  to .  the  Christian 
question,  and  if  in  this  case  they  altered  their  policy, 
they  could  not  meet  the  accusation  of  having  done 
so  through  foreign  dictation.  If  then  they  were  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  Representatives,  and  not 
deport  these  Christians,  the  Government  might  fall, 
and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  their 
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successors  would  doubtless  be  hostile  to  foreigners,  all 
the  good  work  of  the  last  two  years  would  be  thrown 
away,  trade  would  be  stopped,  and  even  war  might 
ensue — a  state  of  things  highly  to  be  deprecated. 

No  doubt,  said  this  Japanese,  the  hostility  to 
native  Christians,  and  such  treatment  of  them,  are 
the  result  of  ignorance  ;  but  then  Japan  is  not  yet 
civilized  according  to  European  notions,  and  such 
civilization  throughout  the  Empire  can  only  be  the 
work  of  time. 

The  Ministers  indeed,  at  the  interview,  agreed  to 
reconsider  the  question,  and  to  order  that,  pending 
such  reconsideration,  the  deportation  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  suspended ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
unfortunate  people  had  already  been  severed  from  their 
homes,  and  the  peremptory  instruction  of  the  Imperial 
Government  had  already  been  obeyed.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  that  these  exiles  should  be  leniently 
and  humanely  treated. 

The  unfortunate  Christians  who  were  thus  dis¬ 
persed  in  bodies  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
not  in  general  persecuted,  or  treated  with  inhumanity, 
but  their  condition  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one. 
In  some  towns  they  were  placed  in  buildings  by  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  were  loft  without  employment  to 
brood  over  their  hard  fate,  with  scanty  fare,  and  it 
was  intimated  to  them  that  they  could  obtain  their 
liberty,  and  be  restored  to  their  homes,  upon  condition 
of  abjuring  the  Christian  faith.  No  wonder  that 
melancholy  came  over  many  of  these  people,  and  that 
deaths  were  not  unfrequent  among  their  number; 
'some  of  the  weaker  brethren  naturally  did  recant, 
and  were  sent  home  accordingly,  whilst  those  who 
had  more  courage  and  faith  remained  in  what  could 
only  be  called  their  prisons. 
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But  in  the  province  of  Kaga  reports-  of  downright  chap. 
cruelty  reached  Yokohama,  and  Sir  H.  Parkes  thought 
it  expedient,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  send  Sty  111 

^  **  j[r.  Troup’s 

Mr.  Troup,  Acting  Consul  at  Niigata,  to  the  spot,  to  mission- 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  native  Christians 
there.  It  was  arranged  with  the  Government  that,  on 
their  part,  they  should  despatch  an  official  named 
Midzuno,  to  assisf  in  the  investigation. 

When  Mr.  Troup  arrived  in  Kaga  he  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  condition  of  the  Christians  had  been 
much  improved  of  late,  and  this  no  doubt  was  due  to 
the  knowledge  conveyed  to  the  authorities  of  his 
intended  visit.  In  several  instances  the  exiles  had 
been  removed  to  more  suitable  dwellings,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  their  former  habitations  required  repair. 

Still  there  were  evident  signs  that  they  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  and  that  the  promises  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  foreign  Eepresentatives  had  not 
been  kept.  Husbands  had  been  separated  from  their 
wives,  and  children  from  their  parents  ;  no  land  had 
been  allotted  to  the  exiles ;  in  many  instances  their 
food  was  insufficient,  only  being  increased  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  recanting,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  complete  idleness,  no  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  being  provided  for  them. 

These  Christians  were  distributed  at  Kanasawa, 
Daishoji,  and  Tozama.  At  the  latter  place  positive 
cruelty  was  exercised,  iron  rings  attached  to  the  floor 
being  fastened  round  the  necks  of  men  and  women 
who  would  not  recant. 

N  i 

Mr.  Troup’s  mission  was  productive  of  essential  ItBs°od 

^  1  results. 

good,  and  the  report  of  Midzuno  did  not  differ  from 
his  in  any  essential.  The  Government  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  promises  given  to  the  foreign 
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chap.  Eepresentatives  had  not  been  fulfilled  in  Kaga,  and 
1870!"  "  stated  their  determination  to  see  their  orders  duly 
executed  in  the  future,  so  that  the  exiles  should  be 
humanely  treated.  The  Government  Gazette  of  the 

Reprimand  25th  of  June  contained  a  copy  of  a  severe  reprimand 

to  Tozama  .  -  J  %  L 

authorities,  addressed  to  the  Tozama  lian  for  their  treatment  of 
“  the  adherents  of  the  foreign  sect  ”  entrusted  to  their 
charge,  and  it  was  stated  that  such  occurrences  were 
not  to  be  permitted  in  future,  because  this  question  of 
“  the  adherents  of  the  foreign  sect  ”  was  one  connected 
with  his  Majesty’s  relations  with  foreign  countries. # 

The  first  attempt  at  a  Parliament  having  proved 
a  failure,  another  attempt  was  made  this  year,  with 
perhaps  equal  want  of  success. 

The  proclamation  convoking  the  Assembly  stated 
that  in  the  previous  year  many  persons  were  returned 
as  members  who  had  never  in  any  way  participated 
in  the  administration  of  the  clan  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  who  could,  consequently,  not  represent 
correctly  its  public  opinion.  “In  view,  therefore,” 
says  the  document,  “  of  the  opening  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  session,  only  such  persons  should  be  elected  as  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  administration  and 
affairs  of  their  han ,  and  who  shall,  therefore,  be  in  a 
position  to  represent  with  authority  the  state  of  public 
opinion  therein,  and  to  suggest  measures  of  a  genuinely 
practical  character.” 

And  we  find  that  at  the  preparatory  meeting,  held 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  to  draw  up  the  rules  of  business, 
189  members,  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 


#  According  to  information  from  Japan,  all  the  survivors  of 
the  exiles  of  1870  were  finally  restored  to  their  homes  in  1873. 
The  repeated  representations  and  protests  from  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  thus  bore  good  fruit  at  last. 
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whole  House,  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  each  member  belonged  to  the  han  which  he 
represented ;  such  was  not  exclusively  the  case  in  the 
Assembly  of  1869. 

The  House  was  opened  with  some  ceremony  on  the  2™™" of 
26th  of  June,  but  it  was  found  that  the  members  wasted  Itbf‘ulure- 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the  details  of  the 
future  administration  of  the  han ,  and  were  so  generally 
wanting  in  the  necessary  information,  that  they  were 
eventually  sent  home,  with  the  object  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  task  they  had  been  set  to  perform. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  signs  were  not  wanting  Discontent, 

J  O  O  especially 

that,  although  there  had  been  no  serious  outbreak,  c?anatsuma 
much  discontent  was  felt  in  different  quarters.  The 
Satsuma  clan  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
share  they  possessed  in  the  Government.  They  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  principal  agents  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  restored  the  governing  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mikado,  and  they  considered  that  the 
present  administration  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
certain  nobles  of  the  Court,  who  had  till  lately  lived 
all  their  lives  shut  up  in  Kioto,  and  who  did  not 
know  how  to  carry  on  business. 

The  Dajokan,  which  may  be  called  the  Privy  SonofSi' 
Council,  or  the  Cabinet,  consisted  of : — 

Sanjo  Udaij  in  (former  kuge). 


Cabinet. 


Iwakura  Dainagon 


Tokudaiji 

Nabeshima  ,,  (ex-Prince  of  Hizen). 
Okubo  Sangi  (Satsuma). 

Soyejima  ,,  (Hizen). 

Okuma  „  ,, 

Hirozawa  „  (Choshiu). 

Kido 

Sasaki  ,,  (Tosa). 
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chap.  Under  tlie  Dajokan  were  the  ministers  of  the 
different  departments,  who  were  called  to  take  part 
in  the  Cabinet  Councils  of  the  Government  when 
any  question  relating  to  their  departments  was  to  be 
discussed.  Sometimes  they  were  all  called  in  to 
deliberate  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Sanjo 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  Mikado,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  and  Iwakura  formed  a 
sort  of  superior  Council  with  his  Majesty,  to  discuss 
matters  of  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Satsuma  was  only  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Dajokan  by  the  Sangi  *  Okubo.  One 
day  we  were  startled  to  hear  of  a  suicide  having  been 
committed  in  the  street,  outside  the  yashiki  of  the 
Kagoshima  han  (Satsuma).  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Danjotai,  f  and  they  subsequently  presented  the 
following  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council : — 

*  May  be  translated  u  Councillor  of  State.” 

t  The  Danjotai  or  Censorate  was  first  established  in  the 
reign  of  Kotoku  Tenno  (645 — 654),  and  the  dnty  of  the  officials 
composing  it  was  to  determine  all  kinds  of  offences.  In  the 
reign  of  Jnnna  (824 — 833)  the  Kebihishi  was  established  to  try 
offences  committed  by  the  common  people,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Danjotai  were  diminished  to  that  extent.  In  the  reign  of 
Nimmio  (834 — 850)  the  Kebihishi  was  converted  into  a  general 
police-office  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  the  Danjotai 
was  made  the  court  in  which  they  were  tried  when  caught.  In 
the  11th  century  the  duties  of  the  Danjotai  were  again  curtailed 
to  those  of  a  police-office  for  the  capital.  The  Giobusho  seems 
to  have  been  a  civil  court,  and  also  to  have  had  the  power  of 
commuting  sentences  of  exile  into  fines  of  so  many  hundred 
catties  of  copper.  After  the  11th  century  its  authority  became 
merely  nominal. 

The  Danjotai  was  a  sort  of  supreme  court,  more  particularly 
for  political  offences. — E.  S. 
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[Translation.] 

“  On  the  27th  of  the  7th  month  a  samurai  of  the 
Kagoshima  han,  named  Yokoyama  Shotaro,  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  Government,  and  by  a 
praiseworthy  anxiety  to  make  some  return  for  the 
benefits  ho  had  received  from  his  country,  presented  to 
the  Parliament  a  memorial  containing  ten  articles  of 
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counsel  for  the  times,  and  requesting  that  it  should  be 
entertained  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  he  proceeded 
straightway  to  the  front  of  his  yashiki,  and  there, 
with  repeated  gashes,  cut  his  belly  open.  Fortunately, 
before  life  was  quite  extinct,  a  fellow  -  clansman  saw 
him,  and,  by  the  application  of  surgical  remedies, 
brought  him  to  sufficiently  to  inquire  what  motive 
had  impelled  him  to  the  commission  of  the  deed.  In 
reply  the  dying  man  handed  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
memorial,  which  was  thus  sure  to  reach  the  notice  of 
the  Government,  and  immediately  expired,  with  an 
expression  of  joy  beaming  on  his  countenance. 
Surely  such  a  fate  is  to  be  pitied  and  deplored  in 
proportion  as  such  men  are  rare  in  the  age  on  which 
we  have  fallen.  There  are,  indeed,  wise  men  and 
-there  are  foolish;  and  in  wisdom  there  are  degrees 
more  or  less  ;  but  putting  aside  altogether  for  the 
present  the.  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel 
which  he  offered  to  his  Majesty,  and  looking  only  to 
the  motive  which  prompted  his  action,  and  to  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  animated,  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  feeling  of  the 
purest  patriotism.  Now  that  an  enlightened  Sovereign 
sits  upon  the  throne  and  is  aided  by  a  prudent  Prime 
Minister,  that  an  assembly  of  able  men  has  been 
called  together,  whereby  access  to  the  Imperial  ear  has 
been  thrown  open,  that  we  have  fallen  upon  times 
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CxxP‘  when  every  effort  is  requisite  for  the  good  governing 
i87o.  of  the  country,  it  would  surely  not  be  the  part  of  a 
good  Emperor,  who  loves  his  people,  to  turn  away 
from  samurai ,  such  as  this  man  was,  to  show  a  want 
of  sympathy  for  motives  such  as  his.  What  we 
humbly  and  earnestly  beg  of  the  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that,  adopting  such  part  of  his  counsel  as  may 
be  worthy  to  be  adopted,  and  exercising  consideration 
for  such  of  it  as  may  be  otherwise,  they  vouchsafe  an 
expression  of  approval  of  his  motive,  even  though  his 
action  be  condemned.  If,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  men  be  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions 
living,  will  not  every  one  more  earnestly  exert  his 
energies  in  his  country’s  cause,  and  will  not  an 
honourable  report  attach  to  the  name  of  the  man  who 
died  ? 

“Your  servants  in  venturing,  in  violation  of  the 
reverence  due  to  his  august  Majesty,  to  present  this 
memorial,  take  the  liberty  to  append  also  the  report 
of  the  officer  of  our  department,  who  held  the  inquest. 
We  earnestly  entreat  that  our  representation  be 
favourably  considered,  and  that  without  delay  pub¬ 
licity  be  given  to  the  expression  of  approval  we  ask 
for ;  and  if  this  our  request  be  granted,  not  only  will 
your  servants  rejoice,  but  the  thousands  and  ten  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people  will  receive  it  as  a  happy  omen. 

“  Presented  with  profound  respect, 

“  The  Danjotai.” 


His 

memorial 

respecting 

alleged 

abuses. 


The  memorial  of  Yokoyama  Shotaro,  dated  the 
27th  day  of  the  7tli  month,  contained  a  number  of 
somewhat  general  charges  against  the  Government.  It 
inveighed  against  the  alleged  luxury  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  selfishness  of  officials,  and  the  vacillation 
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in  the  Imperial  policy  ;  it  complained  that  the  expense  c|£p* 
of  travelling,  transport,  and  communication  of  every 
kind  had  been  raised  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  ;  that 
no  respect  was  paid  to  principle,  and  that  men  were 
not  sought  out  for  offices,  but  offices  for  men ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  heedless  levity  with  which  the 
treaties  were  entered  into,  foreign  relations  were 
fraught  with  questions  which  might  at  any  moment 
embroil  Japan  in  strife. 

Another  memorial  is  said  to  have  been  found  on 
Yokoyama  s  person,  containing  an  argument  against 
the  favourite  project  with  many  Japanese,  a  war  with 
Corea. 

Beside  these  general  accusations,  the  Satsuma  clait  other 

°  .  .  particular 

seem  to  have  had  certain  particular  grounds  of  com-  ofThecian8 
plaint  against  the  Government.  I  was  informed,  for 
instance,  that  they  had  begged  that  Enomoto  should 
be  pardoned  and  given  employment,  and,  when  this 
was  refused,  that  he  should  be  delivered  over  to  their 
keeping,  which  request  was  also  rejected.  There  may 
also  well  have  been  jealousy  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  Hizen  clan  in  the  councils  of  the  Mikado,  two 
of  the  Sangi  belonging  to  that  clan,  whereas  only  one 
came  from  Satsuma. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  troops  of  the  han  in  its  troops 
Yedo  were  shortly  afterwards  taken  back  by  sea  to  b^sea- 
Satsuma,  and  though  the  discontent,  which  certainly 
existed  for  some  time  subsequently  at  Kagoshima,  may 
have  been  more  particularly  confined  to  the  soldiers — 
hot-blooded  young  men  of  the  most  military  clan  in 
Japan,  who  had  nothing  to  do,  and  were  devoted 
to  their  service — still  it  was  a  matter  which  must 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  advisers  of  his  Majesty. 

There  were  various  disturbances  in  different  parts 
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In  Kashi 
wazaki. 


chap.  0f  the  Empire,  none  of  any  great  importance,  and 
VJis7o"  '  to  be  put  down  in  the  category  of  ikki,  or  popular 

Disturb-  t  o  J  1  J: 

dSJnt  tumults.  Such  disturbances  are  not  of  rare  occur- 
Mostiy  ikki.  rence,  being  the  usual  remedy  of  the  Japanese  peasants 
against  the  exactions  and  ill-treatment  of  the  local 
administrations,  and  are  therefore  in  general  to  be 
looked  upon  as  attacks  on  them,  and  not  on  the 
Imperial  authority. 

For  instance,  in  the  province  of  Echigo  there  is  a 
town  on  the  coast  called  Kashiwazaki,  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  ken  running  far  up  into  the  plain  to  the 
mountain  range  dividing  Echigo  from  the  former 
Aidzu  country.  The  Chikenji  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  certain  taxes  previously  unknown,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  met  with  considerable  resistance  from 
the  peasantry.  He  then  declared  a  large  amount  of 
paper  money,  which  had  been  paid  into  the  local 
treasury  on  account  of  taxes,  to  be  spurious,  had  the 
notes  cut  in  half  lengthways,  and  one  half  of  each 
note  was  returned  to  the  tax-payers,  with  an  order  to 
replace  the  same  by  genuine  notes.  This  arbitrary 
measure  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  ken, 
more  especially  as  the  same  portion  was  not  always 
returned,  so  that  a  strong  suspicion  arose  that  only  half 
the  whole  amount  of  paper  money  had  been  divided, 
and  that  the  other  half  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
officials. 

The  peasantry  upon  this  rose  in  revolt,  and 
demanded  that  the  order  should  be  revoked,  and  the 
excitement  reached  such  a  height  that  the  governor 
was  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  this  outburst  of  popular 
feeling,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  demand  of  the  aggrieved 
people. 

Again,  the  peasants  of  about  250  villages  in  the 
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territory  of  Hikone,  in  Omi,  came  to  Hikone,  and  C*J£P- 
made  a  disturbance,  advancing  to  the  front  gate  of  the 
castle,  and  firing  three  shots  against  it.  The  cause 
was  stated  to  be  that  a  certain  treasury  official,  origin¬ 
ally  a  dealer  in  grain,  had  previously  bought  up  nearly 

A 

all  the  rice  in  the  territory,  besides  some  at  Ozaka, 
and  that  a  great  storm  having  raised  the  price  of 
the  article  enormously,  he  had  made  a  profit  of 
70,000  rids  by  selling  his  stores.  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  people  had  been  excited  by  a  story 
of  his  using  supernatural  means  to  bring  about  this 
storm,  and  that  this,  added  to  his  bad  reputation,  had 
caused  the  disturbance  ;  that  his  town  and  country 
houses,  his  furniture,  and  his  relations’  residence  had 
been  destroyed  ;  that  he  then  fled  to  the  castle,  and 
that  it  was  in  pursuing  him  that  the  people  had  fired 
at  the  gate. 

A  number  of  two-sworded  retainers  appear  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  tumult,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  become  serious,  but  by  the  use  of  military 
force  it  was  put  down  in  forty-eight  hours. 

The  participation  of  samurai  was  probably  due,  Partidpa- 
in  this  and  other  cases,  to  the  discontent  felt  by  many  samurai- 
of  that  class,  owing  to  the  reforms  and  changes  which 
affected  them  personally. 

The  year  1870  was  not  so  eventful  as  its  two 
immediate  predecessors.  But  although  discontent  was 
still  manifest,  it  was  a  year  of  peace,  during  which 
some  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  consolidation 
and  centralization. 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  to  the  most  superficial  Evidence  of 

1  startling 

observer,  that  a  most  startling  change  was  coming  japna|ein 
over  the  nation.  The  Japanese  were  beginning,  one 
may  say,  to  cast  their  old  skin,  and  to  abandon  their 
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isolation ;  they  were  discarding  to  a  great  extent 
Chinese  learning  and  the  civilization  which  they  had 
mostly  borrowed  from  their  neighbours,  and,  with 
their  quick,  volatile  natures,  were  becoming  attracted 
to  the  civilization  of  their  foreign  allies.  The  change 
was  not  confined  to  the  samurai.  The  Mikado  and 
his  relations  were  even  affected  by  it,  and  on  this 
subject  it  is  useful  to  read  the  commencement  of  the 
years  retrospect  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail.* 

“  The  Mikado  has  remained  in  Tokei,  which,  we 
may  now  say,  has  definitely  become  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  being 
in  full  and  permanent  function  within  its  precincts. 
The  old  seclusion  of  Kioto  is  still  more  manifestly 
abandoned,  and  twice  within  the  course  of  the  year 
his  Majesty  has  shown  his  august  countenance  to 
crowds  of  his  own  subjects,  both  high  and  low,  in  the 
broad  daylight.  On  the  7  th  of  May  he  proceeded  on 
horseback  from  his  palace  through  the  streets  of  Yedo 
to  Komaba-no-hara,  a  spot  about  five  miles  distant,  and 
there  reviewed  a  force  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery.  All  along  the  line  of  road,  his  well- 
conducted  subjects  were  silently  awaiting  his  arrival, 
and  thousands,  both  of  the  tw^o-sworded  class  and  of 
the  common  people,  were  permitted  to  gaze,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  the  face  of  the  ‘  Son  of  Heaven.’ 
Again,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  his  Majesty  rode  out 
to  another  review  in  the  same  public  manner. 

“  The  political  significancy  of  such  acts  as  these 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  And  it  is  not  only  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  himself  that  a  marked 
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change  is  apparent  among  those  who  are  highest  in  the  c!xP 
land.  This  year  has  seen  two  Princes  of  the  Blood  leave  1870- 
the  sacred  shores  of  Japan,  bound,  one  to  the  United 
States,  the  other  to  England,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  making  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  parts,  and  of 
prosecuting  a  regular  course  of  study.  This  innovation 
has  clearly  been  the  result  of  much  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  councillors,  and 
has  proceeded  from  a  profound  sense  of  the  new  phase 
upon  which  Japan  is  entering.  They  have  wisely 
determined  to  lead  the  movement  which  they  are 
aware  can  no  longer,  even  if  they  desired  it,  be 
checked  throughout  the  nation.  If,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  and  believe,  the  present  sovereign  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  renounce  the  life  of  seclusion  which 
was  led  by  his  predecessors,  and  was  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  of  their  divine  origin.  All  honour  then  to 
his  Majesty  for  having  taken  the  first  step.  It  is  no 
light  thing  for  the  descendant  of  the  gods  to  emerge 
from  his  retreat,  and  show  his  divine  countenance  to 
the  people  ;  it  is  no  light  thing  too  for  his  relations, 
one  of  whom  might  some  day  even  ascend  the  throne, 
to  put  away  their  native  attire,  and  clothing  them¬ 
selves  after  the  manner  of  Europeans,  go  forth  into 
the  outer  world,  mixing  with  other  nations  as 
ordinary  visitors  of  high  rank,  nay,  with  even  less 
than  customary  outward  pomp  and  circumstance.  A 
year  or  two  ago  such  events  were  not  possible.  They 
would  have  inordinately  shocked  the  Japanese  mind, 
and  could  not  have  been  ventured  upon  without  dan¬ 
ger.  Indeed,  no  greater  proof  of  the  change  which 
is  fast  coming  over  the  nation  can  well  be  adduced 
than  these  doings  of  the  Imperial  house  in  1870.” 

Q  . 
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At  the  same  time  the  samurai  were  extensively 
adopting  European  dress,  and  consequently  laying  by 
their  swords  ;  they  were  giving  up  their  ancient  diet 
of  rice,  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  were  taking  to  beef 
and  beer ;  they  were  applying  themselves  to  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  and  were  going  abroad  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers. 

In  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  European  inven¬ 
tions,  the  telegraph  was  in  full  working  order  between 
Yokohama  and  Yedo,  and  a  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  between  those  two  points  was  con¬ 
cluded.  Lighthouses,  too,  were  springing  up,  one 
after  the  other,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Erunton,  the  English  engineer.  Everywhere  activity 
and  change  were  observable. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
1871. 

Mission  of  Iwakura  to  Kagoshima. — Object  to  cause  the  three 
Clans  to  rally  round  the  Throne. — Its  success. — An  Imperial 
Army  to  be  formed. — Revolutionary  proceedings  in  Kiushiu. 

— Plots  of  Kiheitai. — Disturbances  in  Matsushiro  han  and 
Nakano  ken. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1871,  it  was  reported  c|^p- 
that  the  Dainagon  Iwakura,  who  had  left  Yedo  Mission  of 
towards  the  end  of  1870,  to  take  the  baths  at  Arima,  Kagoshima, 
near  Kioto,  having  been  joined  by  the  Sangi  Okubo, 
had  proceeded  with  him  to  Kagoshima.  The  ostensible 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  present  a  sword,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  shrine  of  Shokoku 
Daimiojin.  This  is  the  posthumous  name  of  the  last 
daimio  but  one  of  Satsuma,  the  uncle  of  the  very  last 
(whom  he  adopted),  and  consequently  brother  of 
Shimadzu  Saburo.  He  was  canonized  after  death,  and 
his  shrine  at  Kagoshima  is  in  great  repute.  An 
Imperial  letter  was  also  addressed  to  Shimadzu 
Saburo,  calling  upon  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
sovereign  and  country,  and  the  Satsuma  noble  re¬ 
plied  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  assuming  a 
tone  which,  whilst  it  is  humble  in  form,  is  nevertheless 
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remarkable  for  a  certain  plain-speaking.  A  similar 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  old  Prince  of  Choshiu. 
The  old  Prince  of  Tosa,  being  in  Yedo,  was  summoned 
to  the  Mikado’s 'presence,  to  receive  a  like  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  commission  to  Iwakura,  the  Emperor’s  letter 
to  Sliimadzu  Saburo,  and  the  latter’s  reply,  were 
subsequently  published,  and  are  worthy  of  the  reader’s 
attention. 

[Translation.] 

“  To  Iwakura  Dainagon, 

“  His  Majesty  desires  to  present  a  sword  to  the 
shrine  of  Shokoku  Daimiojin  at  Kagoshima  in  Sat- 
suma,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  the  god  to  exalt  the 
destinies  of  the  State.  You  will  therefore  proceed 
thither  and  worship  in  obedience  to  this  desire  of  his 
Majesty. 

“  Sanjo  Saneyoshi. 

“  Tokudaiji  Sanenori. 

“  Okimachi-Sanjo  SaNExNARU.” 

\ 

// 

Mikados  Letter  to  Sliimadzu  Osumi  no  Kami. 

“  We  gratefully  continue  in  Our  person  the  Great 
Line,  and  day  and  night  perform  anxiously  Our 
functions.  But  to  Our  great  regret  the  Great  Laws 
are  not  yet  rendered  effective,  nor  the  ten  thousand 
families  yet  made  happy.  The  work  before  Us  is 
truly  not  easy.  We  have  pondered  profoundly  over 
this. 7  Do  you,  Hisamitsu,  become  Our  right  hand 
and  best  support,  and  assist  Our  deficiencies,  and  unite 
in  heart  and  strength  with  Our  assembled  servants,  so 
as  to  aid  and  perfect  the  great  work.  Enable  Us  to 
carry  out  the  restoration  of  the  Ancient  System. 
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“We  have  ordered  the  Dainagon  Tomoyoshi  (Iwa-  xxi. 
kura)  to  inform  you  of  Our  sentiments.  Hear  with  ir¬ 
reverence. 

“  To  Shimadzu  Jiusammi.” 

Rejply  of  Shimadzu  Jiusammi  to  the  Mikado  s 

Letter. 

“  Your  servant  Hisamitsu  says  with  reverence  : — 

“  Deigning  not  to  abandon  a  mean  and  wretched 
creature  like  your  servant,  your  Majesty  has  con¬ 
descended  to  send  your  glorious  commands  by  the 
hands  of  your  Majesty’s*  Envoy,  Iwakura  Dainagon 
Kio.  He  cannot  restrain  tears  of  joy  at  such  a  signal 
mark  of  favour.  He  listens  prostrate  to  the  Imperial 
decree,  and  feels  that  an  inferior  capacity  like  his  is 
unequal  to  this  great  and  important  charge.  Desiring 
to  express  his  feelings,  he  finds  himself  incapable  of 
doing  so.  His  bowels  are  rent  with  the  effort. 

“  He  privately  thinks  that  the  duty  of  a  great 
subject  to  his  Prince  is  one  and  simple ;  namely, 
fidelity  alone.  To  forget  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
country  is  the  highest  limit  which  it  can  reach. 

“  The  order  for  a  reformed  system  of  the  Imperial 
Court  having  once  been  sent  forth  from  one  centre, 
who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  What  your  servant  is  anxious 
about  is  lest  the  name  only  should  exist  and  not  the 
reality.  At  first  the  name  and  essence  both  existed  in 
the  highest  perfection,  but  now  it  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  empty  name  alone  being  preserved.  This  is 
indeed  a  source  of  profound  sighs.  ‘  If  when  he 
frowns  he  causes  fear,  and  when  he  is  composed 
tranquillity  is  preserved,  then  the  country  is  saved  and 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  is  upheld.’  #  How  can  your 


*  A  somewhat  inexact  quotation  from  Mencius. — E.  S. 
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servant  Hisamitsu  expect  to  have  influence  enough  to 
protect  the  country  ?  But  his  bowels  overflow  with 
the  patriotic  desire  to  do  so.  He  will  therefore  do 
what  his  little  strength  enables  him  to  do.  But  unless 
he  depends  upon  your  Majesty’s  wise  and  sagacious 
supernatural  virtue,  how  can  he  be  equal  to  the  work  ? 
He  prays,  therefore,  that  the  heavenly  heart  may  be 
pure  and  transparent. 

“Your  servant  Hisamitsu  adores  your  Majesty  from 
afar  with  genuine  fear,  bowings  of  the  head,  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  death. 

“  First  month.” 

Now,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Mikado’s  Govern - 
clans  to  ment  rested  principally,  perhaps  almost  entirely,  on 
the  throne,  the  reverence  inspired  by  his  sacred  name.  This  moral 
force  had  been  assisted  by  the  actual  support  of  the 
three  great  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  and  Tosa, 
whose  princes  had  taken  the  lead  in  surrendering 
their  possessions  and  men  to  his  Majesty.  If  now 
that  actual  support  were  greatly  weakened,  as  it  most 
certainly  would  be  by  the  defection  of  the  powerful 
Satsuma  clan,  the  moral  force  of  the  Mikado’s  name 
would  hardly  be  sufficient,  in  the  long  run,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  new  order  of  things.  Something  must  be 
done  to  cause  those  three  clans  to  rally  round  the 
throne  once  more,  and  thus  give  to  the  Mikado’s 
Government  that  stability  of  which  it  stood  so  sorely 
in  need.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  One  mode 
"Jst  presented  itself.  The  clans  must  support  his  Majesty 
be  formed.  troops,  and  an  Imperial  army  must  be  formed. 

The  object  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  Iwakura 
was  therefore  clear,  and  he  was  successful  at 

v  A 

Kagoshima.  From  there  he  proceeded  with  Okubo 
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to  Choshiu,  whither  the  Sangi  Kido  had  betaken  Cxxi.' 
himself  direct  from  Yedo  ;  a  perfect  understanding  SucJf£-of 
was  arrived  at  in  Choshin,  and  Kido  and  Okubo  then  Negotiation 
journeyed  to  Tosa,  where  they  conferred  with  the  choshin 
principal  men  of  that  clan.* 

The  details  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  Mikado’s  Details- 
authority  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation  were  now  settled.  Each  of  the  three 
leading  clans  of  the  revolution  was  to  furnish  to  the 

O 


central  Government  a  certain  proportion  of  troops,  who 
were  to  be  transferred  to  Yedo,  and  entirely  handed 
over  to  the  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
nucleus  of  an  Imperial  army.  Contingents  from  other 
clans  would  be  added  subsequently.  Kagoshima  was 
to  furnish  the  largest  quota.  The  wives  and  families 
of  the  soldiers  were  also  to  be  removed  to  the  eastern 
capital.  Saigo  of  Satsuma  and  Itagaki  of  Tosa  were 
also  to  come  to  Yedo,  with  the  respective  Chiji  of  the 
clans,  and  were  to  become  Sangi.  In  the  mean  time 
Iwakura  pursued  his  journey  back  to  Yedo  by 
land,  securing  on  the  way  the  co-operation  of  the 
powerful  clans  of  Owari  and  Hikone,  the  former  of 
which  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  the  Mikado  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  whilst  the  latter  had  been 
alienated  from  the  bakufu  by  the  assassination  of  the 
regent  Ii  Kamon  no  Kami  at  the  instigation  of  the 
old  Prince  of  Mito,  father  of  Keiki,  who  had  subse¬ 
quently  become  shogun. 

Iwakura  and  the  two  Sangi  had  all  returned  to  orders  to 

o  three  clans 

Yedo  by  the  end  of  March,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  Sn5™i8h 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  became  apparent  by  the  se,ltb' 


*  This  and  much  of  what  follows  will  he  found  in  the 
summary  of  1871,  published  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1872. 
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issue  of  orders  for  the  following  contingents  for  an 
Imperial  army  to  be  furnished  from  the  three  great 
clans,  namely,  four  battalions  of  infantry  and  four 
of  artillery  from  Satsuma,  three  of  infantry  from 
Choshiu,  and  from  Tosa  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  two  battalions  of 
artillery. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  being  taken  to  assure 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  defiance  had  been 
offered  to  it  in  several  quarters.  A  conspiracy  had 
been  on  foot  for  some  months,  in  which  the  principal 
actors  were  the  disbanded  men  of  the  famous  kiheitai 
of  Chbshiu,  and  some  chief  retainers  of  Kurume,  in 
Kiushiu,  who  were  joined  by  the  disaffected  of  several 
other  clans.  The  design  of  the  conspirators,  luckily 
frustrated,  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  the  Island  of  Kiushiu,  to  persuade  a  number 
of  Higo  men  to  join  them  and  then  to  march  on 
Kumamoto,  Higo  s  capital,  and  seize  the  castle.  If 
they  had  succeeded  in  this  bold  stroke,  their  next  plan 
was  to  proceed  to  Kioto,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  Binnoji  no  Miya,  who  had,  as  will  be 
recollected,  already  been  the  puppet  of  the  rebels 
after  the  taking  of  Uyeno  in  1868,  they  would  have 
adopted  open  measures  of  revolt  under  the  sanctity  of 
the  Miya’s  name,  according  to  true  Japanese  custom. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  peasants  of  the  Hita 
ken  in  Bungo  (Kiushiu),  allured  by  promises  of  a 
remission  of  the  land  tax,  rose  against  the  local 
officials,  and  destroyed  the  Government  buildings. 
They  were  led  on  by  kiheitai  and  other  kindred 
spirits,  commanded  by  a  well-known  rebel  called 
Dairaku  Gentaro.  But  the  designs  of  these  reckless 
men  had  fortunately  been  discovered  four  days  pre- 
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viously,  and  information  had  been  sent  from  Hita  to  cIxl’4 
Nagasaki.  The  result  was  that  troops  were  speedily  187L 
despatched  from  that  port  and  from  the  surrounding 
clans,  before  whom  the  ronins  fled,  abandoning  their 
dupes,  to  Himeshima,  an  island  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Dairaku  was  first  said  to  have  escaped  to  Corea,  but 
afterwards  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  assas¬ 
sinated,  whilst  the  others  dispersed  in  bands  over  the 
whole  country.  Troops  were  despatched  in  February 

A 

from  Ozaka  to  the  scene  of  these  disturbances,  and 
to  enforce  tranquillity  in  the  Hita  ken. 

About  the  same  time,  disturbances  were  reported 
in  the  Matsushiro  han  in  Shinshiu.  For  the  preceding  Esushiro 
seventy  years  there  had  been  differences  in  this  clan. 

It  was  very  poor,  and  in  the  time  of  the  bakufu  and 
of  the  civil  war  of  1868  had  been  much  impoverished 
by  the  levying  of  contributions.  The  authorities  had 
consequently  issued  a  quantity  of  paper  money  on  the 
security  of  silk  and  silkworms’  eggs,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  redeem  the  same,  and  they  had  proposed  to 
accept  the  notes  at  a  somewhat  unfair  rate  in  payment 
of  the  land  tax.  The  people  were  willing  to  submit 
to  this  exaction,  and  some  of  them  had  paid  their 
tax,  when,  on  the  9th  of  January,  one  of  the  principal 
officials  returned  from  Yedo,  and  announced  that  the 
paper  money  would  be  taken  at  25  per  cent,  discount 
only.  This  decision  was  proclaimed  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  brother  officials,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  rising  among  the  peasantry,  during 
which  a  great  part  of  the  town  and  the  residence  of 
the  obnoxious  official  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
young  Chiji  (a  son  of  Date  of  Uwajima)  found  him¬ 
self  in  such  peril  that  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in 
person  to  the  populace,  and  to  promise  that  all  their 
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cfxL  demands  should  be  granted.  This  concession  had  the 
187L  happy  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity. 

In  Nakano  Shortly  after  this,  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
the  peasantry  of  the  Nakano  ken ,  also  in  Shinshiu, 
apparently  excited  by  some  Aidzu  men  who  had 
escaped  from  their  confinement  in  Takata  and 
Matsu shiro,  rose  against  the  officials,  killed  and  muti¬ 
lated  one  of  them,  and  burnt  the  Government  build¬ 
ings,  while  the  remaining  officials  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  To  quell  the  disturbance  an  officer  of  the 
War  Department,  son  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sawa,  was  despatched  on  the  13th  of 
February  at  the  head  of  some  troops.  He  found  the 
district  a  complete  waste,  and  his  soldiers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  camp  out  in  the  snow,  which  was  thick  in 
that  region.  Nearly  all  the  available  habitations  had 
been  burnt,  but  young  Sawa  met  with  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  peasants,  whose  excitement  cooled 
as  soon  as  they  were  deserted  by  their  tempters,  and 
he  returned  to  Yedo  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1871. 

I 

Murderous  attack  on  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ring.  —  Punishment 

of  Assassins. — Confusion  of  Laws. — Murder  of  Hirozawa 
\  / 

Hioske. — Extensive  conspiracy. — Two  ex-Kuges  the  nominal 
Heads. — Capital  and  other  punishments  awarded. — Anti- 
foreign  cry  again  heard. — Opening  of  Mint. — Sir  H.  Parkes’s 
farewell  audiences. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1871  was  remarkable 

for  another  murderous  attack  upon  foreigners.  On  Murderous 

x  °  attack  on 

the  evening  of  the  13th  of  January,  as  Messrs.  Dallas  pXTand 
and  Ring,  two  English  teachers  at  the  Japanese  Kmg‘ 
College  in  Yedo,  were  walking  near  the  Nihon  bashi, 
they  were  cut  at  and  severely  wounded  ;  the  authors 
of  the  deed  escaped,  and  the  victims  struggled  into  a 
paper  shop,  where  their  wounds  were  bound  Avith 
paper,  and  they  subsequently  reached  their  home. 

They  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  had  dis¬ 
missed  their  native  guards,  so  that  they  were  un¬ 
attended  by  them  \\7hen  attacked,  but  -  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  Japanese  youth  carrying  a  lantern. 

The  Government  were  profuse,  and  I  believe  most 
sincere,  in  their  regrets  at  this  untoward  occurrence, 
just  when  it  was  considered  that  the  anti-foreign 
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feeling  was  dying  away,  and  they  at  once  adopted 
energetic  means  to  arrest  the  criminals.  It  would  be 
useless  to  recount  all  that  took  place,  and  how  delay 
succeeded  delay,  until  at  last  justice  was  obtained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  British  Minister. 

According  to  the  evidence,  three  men  actually 
attacked  the  foreigners.  Kato  Biukichi,  of  the 
Kitsuke  han,  in  Kiuskiu,  and  Kurohawa  Tomojiro,  a 
runaway  from  the  Sekiyado  han ,  near  Yedo,  deposed 
that  the  two  foreigners  passed  them  at  the  Nihon  bashi, 
and  crossed  the  bridge,  a  samurai- looking  individual 
preceding  them  with  a  lantern  ;  tha,t  Biukichi  then 
said  to  Tomojiro  that  he  would  murder  the  foreigners, 
and  that  his  companion  agreed  to  assist  him  ;  that 
these  two  followed  their  unsuspecting  victims  for  some 
little  way,  till,  finding  a  favourable  spot,  Biukichi 
proposed  to  murder  them  at  once  ;  that  they  then 
drew  their  swords,  and  cut  at  the  foreigners,  Biukichi, 
as  it  seemed,  wounding  Mr.  Bing,  and  Tomojiro 
Mr.  Dallas. 

These  men  were  only  arrested  some  months  after 
the  attack. 

Mr.  Bing,  however,  had  two  wounds,  and  the 
other,  according  to  the  evidence,  was  inflicted  by 
another  man. 

The  final  confession  of  Higo  Sohichi,  of  Satsuma, 
who  was  taken  up  soon  after  the  13th  of  January, 
was  that  while  passing  through  that  part  of  Yedo 
called  Nabecho  with  two  companions,  one  of  whom 
was  from  four  to  six  yards  ahead  of  him  with  a 
lantern,  and  the  other  about  six  yards  behind  him, 
two  foreigners  came  running  along  as  if  in  great 
confusion  and  alarm,  and  brushed  against  him ;  that 
he  was  suddenly  excited  to  anger  thereby,  and  without 
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a  thought  dealt  a  blow  with  his  sword  at  one  of  them,  xxm 
said  to  be  Mr.  Ring  ;  that  as  the  affair  occurred  so  l8n- 


suddenly  he  did  not  know  with  any  certainty  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  ;  that 
he  afterwards  rejoined  his  companions,  to  whom  he 
recounted  the  circumstances. 

This  connected  story  was  not  obtained  without 
repeated  examinations  of  the  prisoners,  and  much 
prevarication  on  their  parts.  They  were,  however, 
continually  interrogated,  according  to  Japanese 
custom,  until  the  officials  were  able  to  draw  up 
statements  in  accordance  with  each  other  for  their 
signature. 

When  it  came  to  decreeing  punishment,  two  Production 

°  ±  '  '  of  New 

volumes  of  a  book  in  five  volumes  called  Shinritsu  coc£.inal 
ho  rid ,  or  New  Criminal  Code,  were  produced  by  the 
Government  as  a  newly-compiled  publication  con¬ 
taining  the  Criminal  Code  then  in  force  in  Japan. 

The  code  was  in  some  respects  singular,  but  it  was 
at  least  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government  of  the 
Mikado  had  turned  their  attention  to  so  important  a 
subject,  and  were  able  at  last  to  show  printed  authority 
for  their  practice  in  criminal  matters. 

According  to  this  code,  the  man  who  conceives  the 
idea  of  a  murder  is  the  principal,  and  the  others  who 
join  with  him  are  accomplices,  and  when  the  victim 
does  not  die,  the  former  is  condemned  to  death  by 
strangulation,  and  to  the  latter  is  awarded  the  third 
degree  of  exile,  i.e.  exile  for  life  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hard  labour.  For  the  present,  however,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  as  yet  no  convict  settlement  in  Japan,  ten 
years  of  hard  labour  are  substituted  for  the  third 
degree  of  exile. 

Higo  Sohichi  and  Kato  Riukichi  were  therefore 
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clxiT:  condemned  to  death  by  strangulation,  and  Kurokawa 
i87i.  Tomoiiro  to  ten  years  of  hard  labour.  The  three  were 
dI“thebyto  first,  as  was  usual,  to  be  degraded  from  the  class  of 
tiofdand "  samurai.  The  two  companions  of  Higo  were  also 
fbourhard  sentenced  on  the  same  morning  to  ninety  days  confine¬ 
ment  in  their  own  houses,  and  the  youth  who  was 
with  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ring  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days’  similar  confine¬ 
ment,  for  having  run  away  from  the  scene  of  the  action, 
and  not  having  reported  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
authorities. 

Mr.  Satow  was  deputed  by  Sir  H.  Parkes  to  hear 
the  sentences  passed.  This  took  place  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  May.  The  two  criminals, 
who  were  to  suffer  death,  were  then  conducted  to 
another  building,  and  there  underwent  the  penalty. 
Mr.  Satow  verified  their  bodies  after  death. 

Sentences  The  sentences  were  made  known  in  the  following 

made  _  _  ° 

procTama-  a  important  proclamation,  which  was  at  once  posted  in 
various  public  places  at  Yedo,  and  afterwards  else¬ 
where. 

[Translation.] 

“  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January  certain 
persons  wounded  some  Englishmen  in  Nabecho,  in 
Kanda.  Vigilant  search  was  made  for  them,  and 
having  been  arrested  they  have  been  punished  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  annexed  documents. 

“  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  his  Majesty  has  therefore 
issued  repeated  proclamations  on  the  subject.  That 
such  acts  should  be  committed  in  spite  of  them  not 
only  involves  the  credit  of  the  Government,  but  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country. 
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“  Every  measure  must  be  taken  throughout  the  Soar.' 
jurisdiction  of  the  fit,  han,  and  ken ,  to  prevent  the  187L 
occurrence  of  such  offences. 

(Signed)  “  Dajokan. 

“  Third  month.” 


Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ring  recovered  from  their  Compensa- 

0  ,  tion  to 

wounds,  and  each  received  a  compensation  in  money  ^nas  ana 
from  the  Government,  in  whose  service  they  were  at  Rmg* 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

The  Japanese  Government  thus  acted  most  loyally 
in  the  matter,  and  the  persistent  exertions  of  Sir  H. 

Parkes  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  bore  their  fruits. 

It  was  perhaps  the  more  important  that  the  offenders 
should  be  brought  to  justice,  because  one  of  them 
belonged  to  that  Satsuma  clan,  which  plays  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  part  in  Japanese  politics,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  indications  that  its  influential  men  were 


putting  a  strain  upon  the  Government  to  save  their 
clansman  from  a  dishonourable  death. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  that  death 
was  an  excessive  punishment  in  a  case  where  the 
Englishmen  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  that  the  laws  of  civilized 
countries  are  no  measure  of  crimes  committed  in  a 
society  still  tinged  with  barbarism,  and  the  sentences 
were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  new  Penal  Code. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  confusion  of  laws  in  Japan,  confusion 

7  7  i  of  laws  in 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  a  high  ^Sion11’ 
official,  and  I  give  it  as  it  was  imparted : —  offiS3.hlffh 

“  When  in  old  times  the  Emperor  really  possessed 
the  governing  power,  there  were  laws  of  Japan. 

When  the  power  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  different 
chieftains  seized  different  territories,  they  made  their 
own  laws. 
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“  In  each  town  belonging  to  the  shogun,  during 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  there  were  a  Machibugio 
(civil  governor)  and  certain  subordinate  officials. 
When  there  was  a  question  of  decapitation,  the 
Machibugio  could  not  properly  order  the  man’s 
head  to  be  cut  off  on  his  own  responsibility.  If  in 
Yedo,  his  duty  was  to  report  to  the  rojiu  for  per¬ 
mission,  if  in  Ozaka  or  Kioto,  to  the  shogun's 

Resident  at  the  latter  place,  and  permission  would 

doubtless  be  given.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the 

man  was  generally  decapitated  first,  and  permission 
asked  afterwards.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
shogun  reported  to  the  Emperor  how  many  heads 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
inasmuch  as  every  man  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  his  Majesty,  the  shogun  paid  to  the  latter 
a  small  sum  amounting  to  100  tempos  a-head.  The 
law  also  was  that  each  daimio  should  pay  a  similar 
fine  for  each  head  cut  off  in  his  territory  to  the 
shogun,  who  handed  it  to  the  Emperor.  It  was 

‘bad  money,’  and  could  not  be  used  by  his  Majesty, 
except  for  purposes  of  charity,  &c. 

“  The  present  laws  are  a  sort  of  amalgamation 
of  the  original  laws  and  of  those  in  use  during  the 
time  of  the  bakufu.” 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  February,  another 
of  those  political  assassinations  took  place  in  Yedo, 
which  are  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  Japan. 
The  victim  was  the  Sangi  Hirozawa  Hioske,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Choshiu  clan,  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  revolution  of  1868. 

It  appears  that  there  had  been  a  review  of  troops, 
that  Hirozawa  was  present,  and  having  received 
information  respecting  certain  men  in  Yedo  who  were 
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supposed  to  be  conspiring  against  the  Government,  lie  ixiiP' 
gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  a  man  of  the  Yanagawa  '“hsd." ' 
ban ,  in  Kiushiu.  That  same  night,  whilst  sleeping  on 
the  mats  with  his  wife,  he  was  murdered.  The  ruffian 
is  said  to  have  opened  one  of  the  wooden  shutters, 
which  at  night  close  the  outside  of  the  verandah 
running  round  a  Japanese  house,  to  have  stepped 
upon  the  verandah,  and,  making  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
paper  squares  in  the  usual  wood  and  paper  slide  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  verandah,  to  have  peeped  into 
Hirozawa’s  bedroom.  Seeing  the  two  asleep,  he  noise¬ 
lessly  pushed  open  the  slide,  crept  in,  fell  upon  the 
Sangi,  and  killed  him  at  once  with  his  sword  ;  then  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  woman,  bound  her,  and  asked 
her  for  money ;  she  replied  that  she  had  none ;  ulti¬ 
mately  he  let  her  loose,  and  escaped  before  she,  in  her 
fright,  could  give  the  alarm. 

Every  means  which  the  Government  possessed  tempts  to 
were  made  use  of  without  success  to  capture  the  assa°sIS.the 
assassin.  Their  alarm  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
issue  of  an  order  on  the  following  day,  by  which  it  was 
directed  that  for  the  future  four  sentries  should  be 
stationed  day  and  night  at  each  of  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
in  or  out  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  unless  provided 
with  a  proper  pass.  These  sentries  were  only  removed 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  arrival  from  Sat- 
suma  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  the  object  of 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  police  force  throughout 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Yedo  Government.  The 
general  danger  was  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  orders  were 
given  to  the  authorities  of  the  cities  of  Yedo,  Kioto, 

A 

and  Ozaka,  and  to  those  of  the  open  ports,  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  might  think  necessary  for  the 
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safety  of  the  communities  under  their  charge.  In 
consequence  of  the  instructions  thus  received,  the 
existing  guard-houses  were  doubled,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Kobe,  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  free 
from  these  restrictions  on  intercourse  between  natives 
and  foreigners,  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  posts 
which  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  irritation 
to  the  latter. 

The  murderer,  however,  of  Hirozawa  had  escaped, 
and  fifty  days  afterwards  the  Mikado  and  his  Prime 
Minister,  Sanjo,  had  to  acknowledge  the  incapacity  of 
the  Government  to  protect  the  lives  even  of  their  chief 
servants. 


Imperial  Decree. 

[Translation.]* 

“  The  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  late  Hirozawa 
Sangi  is  a  proof  that  We  cannot  protect  the  lives  of  Our 
chief  servants.  The  brigand  has  escaped.  Since  the 
reformation  of  the  Government  three  of  Our  chief  ser¬ 
vants  have  been  murdered.!  This  is  caused  by  Our 
incompetence,  and  by  the  non-establishment  of  the 
laws,  and  the  non-execution  of  the  essentials  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  deeply  regret  this.  Do  you  therefore 
give  orders  throughout  the  Empire  to  pursue  the 
search  with  strictness,  and  give  certain  promise  of 
capturing  the  brigand; ” 


[Translation.]* 

“  The  enclosed  decree,  which  has  just  been  published, 
says  that  at  the  present  moment  the  laws  have  not 
been  established,  and  the  essentials  of  government 
have  not  been  put  in  execution.  All  this  is  caused  by 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Satow. 

t  The  two  others  were  Yokoi  Heishiro  and  Omnra  Masujiro. 
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Sandyoshi  and  the  rest  not  fulfilling  their  duties.  It 
is  now  fifty  days  since  the  wretch  who  murdered  the 
chief  subject  (Minister)  escaped,  and  he  has  not  yet 
been  captured.  This  is  truly  a  humiliating  fact  for 
me.  I  will  therefore  take  the  Imperial  decree  to  heart, 
make  strict  and  searching  inquiries,  till,  by  capturing 
the  brigand,  I  may  do  my  best  to  set  the  Imperial 
bosom  at  rest. 

(Signed)  “  Udaijin  Saneytoshi. 

“  Second  month.” 

All,  however,  was  in  vain,  and  to  this  day  the 
assassin  has  not  been  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  a  large  number  of  arrests  Discovery 

J  J  o  of  an  exten- 

were  made  in  Yedo  and  Kioto,  and  it  transpired 
shortly  after  that  another  extensive  conspiracy,  headed  Yedo  and 
by  two  young  men  belonging  to  families  originally  in 
the  class  of  kuge,  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
months. 

These  two  nobles,  named  Tozama  and  Otagi.  were  Twoex- 

7  m  o’  kuges  the 

doubtless,  as  they  have  been  described  to  me,  “  only  £^snal 
dolls,  brought  up  in  luxury  and  long  sleeves,  knowing  schemes  of 
nothing,  and  merely  the  tools  of  others.”  They  were  spirals, 
induced  to  imagine  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with  in 
the  distribution  of  office  and  power,  and  they  became 
the  nominal  leaders  of  violent  schemes. 

Two  of  Otagi’s  retainers,  being  discontented  with 
the  Government,  were  desirous  of  making  known 
their  views  on  reform  to  the  Emperor,  and  they 
intended,  in  case  these  views  were  not  adopted,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  stir  up  the  clans,  overturn  the 
Government,  and,  carrying  off  his  Majesty  to  the 
western  capital,  to  reform  (such  was  their  expression) 
the  actual  constitution.  They  had  accomplices,  and 
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all  desired  Otagi,  as  a  man  of  good  family,  to  be  their 
1871-  leader.  To  this,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  consented.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  men  from  Akita  in  the  north, 
and  from  Yanagawa  and  Kurume,  in  Kiushiu.  The 
plot  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  April,  and  it 
wTas  then  proposed  to  Otagi,  by  one  of  the  men,  that 
Yedo  should  be  burnt,  and  an  appeal  made  to  arms. 
To  this  heinous  proposition  Otagi  did  not  give  his 
assent,  and  he,  as  well  as  others  of  the  band,  were 
subsequently  arrested. 

But  there  were  other  conspirators  whose  aims  were 
equally  revolutionary.  From  the  declaration  of  a 
Tosa  samurai ,  called  Horinouchi  Seinoshin,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  gravity  of  the  projects  on  foot  can  more 

clearly  be  gathered.  Adverting  to  the  murder  of 

a 

Omura  Masujiro,  he  denounced  him  as  “a  traitor 
imbued  with  foreign  vices,”  and  he  declared  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Court,  since  the  restora¬ 
tion,  to  be  the'  result  of  the  traitorous  schemes 

A 

harboured  by  Omura  and  others.  The  scene  then 
shifts  in  1870  to  the  Island  of  Kiushiu,  where  plots 
were  being  hatched  by  members  of  various  clans  to 
combine  with  the  hiheitai ,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
old  scheme  of  “the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians.” 
The  attitude  of  the  Kagoshima  lian  was  canvassed;  it 
was  hinted  that,  though  outwardly  obedient  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  their  real  sentiments  might  be 
different,  and  a  proposition  was  made  that  an  inter¬ 
view  should  be  sought  with  Saigo  Kichinoske,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  whose  fame  had  extended  to  foreign  countries. 
If  he  did  not  prove  amenable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
conspirators,  Horinouchi  was  determined  to  slay  him 
on  the  spot. 
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This  cold-blooded  proposition  came  to  nothing,  but  xxtl 
Horinouchi  continued  his  plotting,  and  eventually  187L 
reached  Yedo,  where  he  was  put  into  communication 
with  Otagi,  and  he,  too,  was  arrested  in  the  month  of 
April. 

In  the  month  of  February  there  was  a  meeting  of 
other  conspirators  with  Tozama,  at  which  the  latter 
declared  that  the  pressing  business  at  that  time  was 
“how  the  foreign  barbarians  were  to  be  dealt  with,” 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  expel  them. 

The  others  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  except 
one  who  considered  that  the  Government  officials 
ought  first  to  be  attacked. 

On  the  24th  of  April  another  meeting  was  held 
at  Tozama’s  country  house.  One  man  openly  proposed 
to  commence  hostilities  at  Kioto,  to  exterminate  the 

A 

Government  officials  there  and  at  Ozaka,  to  sweep 
away  the  “  barbarians  ”  of  Kobe,  to  surprise  Kishiu, 
and  to  occupy  Koyasan,  a  mountain  in  that  province. 

To  this  violent  plan  the  rest  would  not  consent. 

Another  conspirator  then  proposed  “to  kill  by  bombs 
the  officials  on  duty  who  had  shown  evidence  of  want 
of  principle.”  This  scheme,  which  points  to  the 
penetration  of  European  ideas  amongst  Japanese  who 
still  cherished  anti-foreign  views,  was  also  objected  to, 
and  Tozama  suggested  that  if  the  officials  were  to  be 
killed,  it  ought  rather  to  be  effected  by  attacking 
their  houses.  There  were  also  some  hopes  expressed 
of  gaining  over  the  Fushimi  troops  to  the  conspirators' 
side,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  they  were  much 
opposed  to  French  drill. 

A  great  number  of  persons  implicated  in  these  capital  and 
plots  were  arrested,  and  the  ringleaders  were  severely 
punished.  Otagi  and  Tozama  were  obliged  to  commit  tofsspiia’ 
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Kara  Jciri,  Hikida  Genji,  the  formers  major-domo, 
and  five  others  were  sentenced'  to  decapitation,  and 
sentences  varying  from  imprisonment  for  life  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  one  year  were  passed  upon  some  thirty 
others. 

It  was  evident  that  this  large  conspiracy  had  some 
connection  with  the  troubles  in  the  Hita  ken ,  where 
the  peasants  were  incited  by  members  of  the  kiheitai. 
It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  in  most  at  least 
of  such  uprisings,  as  in  this  last  instance,  the  old 
anti-foreign  cry  was  again  heard,  and  the  same  has 
happened  in  subsequent  cases.  Wherever  the  ignorant 
peasants  rose,  under  the  infliction  of  some  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  officials,  there  were,  since  the  restoration, 
never  wanting  men  of  the  samurai  class,  who  were 
deeply  irritated  at  their  fallen  state, — from  being 
retainers  of  a  proud  daimio,  with  plenty  of  rice  to 
eat  and  now  and  then  a  man  to  kill,  they  had  become 
needy  ronins,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, — who,  like 
the  sliimpei  and  the  gdshi,  could  not  comprehend  the 
friendly  attitude  towards  foreigners  which  was  the 
ruling  policy  of  the  Mikado’s  advisers,  and  who  were 
ready  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  schemes  in  order  that 
the  second  object  of  the  old  programme  might  be 
carried  out,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  “barbarians” 
from  Japan. 

No  wonder  then  that  during  the  spring  of  1871 
uneasiness  was  felt  by  the  Government,  an  uneasiness 
which  they  could  not  conceal  from  us ;  no  wonder  that 
additional  precautions  were  taken  in  Yedo  and  in  the 
open  ports,  and  that  a  cordon  of  posts  was  established 
round  Kobe. 

Such  troubles,  more  or  less  important,  will  break 
out  from  time  to  time ;  there  is  still  much  feeling 
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against  foreigners  amongst  the  discontented  samurai ,  cxxn. 
and  with  that  extraordinary  fanaticism  and  reckless-  Wn. 
ness  of  death  which  are  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
military  class,  an  attack  on  a  foreign  settlement  was 
by  no  means  an  impossibility.  I  have  reason  to  know 
that,  at  this  period,  what  between  the  assault  on 
Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ring,  the  murder  of  the  Sangi 
Hirozawa,  and  the  abominable  plots  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  the  Government,  as  well  as  foreigners 
of  different  nationalities,  were  thankful  to  feel  that  f0feffxf 
British  and  French  troops  still  guarded  the  flourishing  Yokohama, 
settlement  of  Yokohama. 

A. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  new  Mint  at  Ozaka  was  2Kingof 
opened  with  some  solemnity,  the  foreign  Representa¬ 
tives  having  been  invited  to  be  present.  It  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Major  Kinder,  formerly  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Mint. 

“  On  the  18th  of  May,”  according  to  the  Japan 
Weekly  Mail*  “the  British  Envoy,  Sir  Harry  S. 

Parkes,  had  an  audience  to  take  leave.  The  Mikado,  Mikado, 
as  was  natural,  made  use  of  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  regret  in  the  public  interview.  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
in  reply,  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  words. 

He  felt  sure  that  when  he  informed  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  earnest  endeavours  of  his  Majesty  to  cure 
the  evils  induced  by  a  long  period  of  seclusion,  and  to 
raise  Japan  to  her  proper  station  in  the  world,  the 
relations  of  the  respective  nations  would  naturally  be 
drawn  closer.  With  the  aid  of  his  Majesty’s  sagacious 
advisers  he  would  be  able  to  convince  the  Japanese 
people  that  difference  in  climate,  customs,  and  laws  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  feel  averse  to  foreign 
nations.  The  speech  ended  with  the  usual  expression 

*  January  6,  1872. 
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of  a  hope  that  his  Majesty  might  be  spared  many 
years  to  conclude  the  reforms  he  had  so  happily  com¬ 
menced.  As  a  special  mark  of  esteem  the  British 
Minister  was  also  invited  to  a  private  audience  in  one 
of  the  pavilions  in  the  park  attached  to  the  Palace. 
Advantage  was  taken  on  both  sides  to  speak  with 
less  formality  than  the  etiquette  of  public  audiences 
requires.  The  Mikado  thanked  Sir  Harry  Parkes  for 
the  assistance  he  had  always  given  to  the  Japanese 
Government  since  the  dawn  of  the  revolution.  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  in  reply,  frankly  avowed  that  he  had 
long  ago  perceived  that  the  only  form  of  Government 
which  could  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  J apan 
was  the  monarchical,  and  that  being  also  convinced 
that  an  enlightened  and  just  policy  would  tend  to 
develop  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  he  had 
resolved  to  support  the  Mikado  as  long  as  he  faith¬ 
fully  observed  the  treaties.  His  expectations  had 
been  fully  justified  by  the  event.  He  then  recom¬ 
mended  the  Mikado  to  place  full  confidence  in  the 
foreigners  in  his  employ,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  scanty  knowledge  of  foreign  arts  and  sciences 
which  hasty  travel  abroad  could  alone  afford.  He 
concluded  by  observing  that  there  were  still  two  spots 
on  the  Japanese  escutcheon  which  would  have  to  be 
removed  before  she  could  claim  to  rank  with  civilized 
countries  ;  namely,  the  restriction  of  the  movements 
of  foreigners  within  what  are  called  the  treaty  limits, 
and  the  prohibition  against  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  natives.  We  extract  these 
particulars  from  the  Government  Gazette ,  in  which 
the  details  of  all  audiences  of  the  Mikado  are  duly 
published.” 

Sir  H.  Parkes  left  for  England  on  the  23rd  of 
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May,  and  I  remained  in  charge  of  her  Majesty’s 
Legation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  He  had 
been  uninterruptedly  at  his  post  since  the  summer  of 
1865,  and  was  now  returning  home  on  leave  of 
absence  after  nearly  six  years  of  hard  work  and 
responsibility  in  Japan. 
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Anti-foreign  policy  abandoned  by  high  Officials  of  Clans. — Two 
parties,  Radical  and  Conservative. — Between  them  a  number 
of  disaffected. — Exodus  of  Japanese  to  foreign  countries. — 
Its  danger. — Students  lately  recalled. — Arrival  of  Chihanji 
and  families  in  Yedo. — Necessity  of  turning  han  into  'ken. — 
Newspaper  called  Shimbun  Zasshi  started  in  Yedo. — Con¬ 
tents  of  first  number. — Memorials  from  han  and  Samurai , 
and  from  Chiji. 
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The  events  of  the  next  few  months  were  most 
important,  and  the  change  which  came  over  Japan 
was  more  striking  than  any  which  perhaps  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  so  short  a  time. 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  no  longer  any  serious 
idea  among  the  high  officials  of  the  different  clans  to 
pursue,  at  all  events  in  the  immediate  future,  an  anti- 
foreign  policy  ;  they  felt  that  any  attempt  at  recurring 
to  the  old  system  of  isolation  would  he  impracticable, 
and  they  agreed  with  the  Government  in  its  resolve  to 
respect  the  treaties,  and  to  encourage  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  Powers. 

There  were,  however,  two  principal  parties  in 
Japan, — one  the  Radical,  which  wished  to  adopt  all 
kinds  of  foreign  arts  and  inventions  at  once,  and  to 
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advance  headlong  into  modern  civilization  ;  the  other, 
which  was  Conservative,  and  was  opposed  to  making 
a  number  of  changes  suddenly  and  without  calm 
reflecton — which,  in  fact,  wished  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  rate,  and  to  preserve  the  ancient  institution 
the  country.  Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  desired 
simply  to  sit  down  on  the  mats  and  do  nothing. 

A  number  of  disaffected  men  were  also  to  be  found, 
who  hovered  between  the  two  great  parties,  and  were 
always  ready  to  foster  any  intrigue  tending  to  embar¬ 
rass,  and  even  to  overthrow,  the  Government.  But 
the  latter  had  already  frustrated  the  plots  of  many, 
and  they  were  confident  of  being  able  to  bring  the  rest 
into  subjugation,  and  disperse  them  after  a  season. 

The  thirst  for  novelty,  and  the  increasing  desire  in 
this  imitative  people  to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the 
West,  were  shown  in  the  number  of  Japanese  of  the 
military  class  who,  giving  up  their  own  picturesque 
dress,  and  laying  aside  their  dangerous  swords,  were 
leaving  their  native  land  for  America  and  Europe. 
No  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  started  by  one  American 
steamer  during  the  summer.  It  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  Chinese,  from  whom  the  Japanese  had  formerly 
derived-  religion  and  literature,  and  much  besides. 
Many  Chinese  indeed  went  abroad,  but  simply  to 
make  money  as  shopkeepers,  servants,  and  the  like, 
and  in  general  with  a  determination  to  return  home  as 
soon  as  they  had  earned  a  sufficiency.  These  were 
men  of  the  lower  classes,  whereas  the  upper  classes 
never  seemed  to  stir  out  of  their  native  land.  In 
Japan,  the  very  contrary  was  taking  place. 

But  there  was  a  certain  danger  in  this  exodus  of 
Japanese.  Many  of  these  young  men  simply  made  a 
rapid  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
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xfm*  baying  picked  up  a  smattering  of  knowledge  here  and 
18?L  there,  looked  upon  themselves  as  all- wise.  They  then 
returned  to- their  native  land  with  their  inborn  conceit, 
originally  bred  out  of  isolation,  greatly  developed. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  obtaining  office  on  the  strength 
of  their  foreign  tour,  and  the  supposed  insight  they 
had  gained  into  finance  or  what  not,  got  the  ear  of 
men  who,  older  and  more  experienced  than  they  were, 
had  never  been  abroad,  and  were  imposed  upon  by  the 
superficial  knowledge  and  glib  talk  of  the  travelled 
youngsters.  It  seemed  a  great  mistake,  too,  to  send, 
as  had  become  the  custom,  a  number  of  students  to 
foreign  countries,  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the 
Government,  without  any  preliminary  education  at 
home.  Many  such  were  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  pursuing 
studies  very  much  as  they  pleased,  under  no  adequate 
control,  and  returning  home  after  a  short  sojourn  of  a 
couple  of  years.  And  when  they  did  once  more  put 
their  feet  on  their  native  soil,  what  had  they  become  ? 
The  student  from  America  was  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  republican  institutions  ;  the 
student  from  England  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  and  so  on.  What  Japan  really 
required  was  the  establishment  of  primal  schools  at 
home,  where  the  Japanese  youth  could  obtain  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  could  learn  one  foreign 
language  at  least,  and  then,  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  appointed  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teachers, 
he  might,  as  a  reward,  be  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
education,  in  a  country  with  the  language  of  which  he 
was  already  familiar. 

Students  The  Government  seem  at  last  to  have  become 

hoCmee(i  aware  of  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  what 
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between  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  so  many  xxjil 
students  abroad,  and  the  poor  results  so  often  obtained,  1871- 
they  have  been  recalling  them  home.  This  measure, 
no  doubt,  works  hardly  upon  some,  but  it  is  right  in 
the  main.  Schools  are  being  established  in  great 
numbers  in  Japan,  foreign  professors  have  been 
engaged,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  will  thus  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sound 
foundation  of  knowledge  at  home,  before  they  depart 
to  complete  their  education  abroad.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  treated  more  at  length  in  Appendix  I.,  but  it 
seems  worth  while  to  insert  here  an  able  article  winch  Article 

from  Japan , 

appeared  in  the  Japan  Mail  of  the  19th  of  June,  1874,  MaiL 
on  the  return  of  the  Japanese  students. 

“  A  letter  which  we  publish  to-day,  upon  the  return 
of  the  majority  of  the  young  Japanese  sent  abroad  for 
educational  purposes,  deserves  at  least  a  few  words  of 
comment.  We  have  had  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Times  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  extreme  hardship  entailed  on  the 
most  promising  of  these  young  men  by  the  edict  of 
the  Government,  and  they  have  our  most  hearty 
sympathy.  But  we  have  always  held  that  the  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  act — for  such  undoubtedly  it  was — of 
sending  them  abroad,  wxas  one  of  impulsive  generosity 
and  eagerness  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  not  one  of  grave  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration.  There  was  undoubtedly  among  most  of 
these  young  men  a  strong  desire  to  learn,  and  in  many 
of  them  a  great  spirit  of  perseverance  and  application. 

But  they  left  Japan  far  too  unprepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  course  of  foreign  education  to  which  they 
aspired.  Many  of  them  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country  which  was  to  be  their  tempo- 
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xxtn;  rary  home.  None  of  them  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
i87i.  of  the  institutions  or  history  of  the  European  nations. 
Their  minds  were  eager,  indeed,  for  knowledge,  but 
too  unformed  to  turn  it  to  account.  They  could  not 
possibly  digest  and  assimilate  the  mental  food  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  in  Europe,  and  for  want  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  do  so  they  were  from  the  first  in  danger 
of  returning  rather  losers  than  gainers  .by  their  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  which  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  solid  or  valuable  views  of  our  system,  and 
was  certain  to  overturn  any  faith  they  might  have  in 
their  own.  The  reports  of  many  foreigners  who  have 
travelled  with  some  of  these  young  men  from  Europe 
do  not  reassure  us.  Such  knowledge  as  they  have 
acquired  seems  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  mind, 
encumbering  instead  of  fertilizing  it.  They  appear 
to  have  read  certain  books,  but  not  up  to  those  books, 
so  that  they  are  like  men  thrown  up  on  to  a  scaffolding 
which  they  ought  to  have  mounted  by  a  ladder  with 
the  steps  of  which  they  were  familiar.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  they  could  neither  get  down  nor  mount  higher, 
and  were  liable  to  fall  at  any  moment.  They  had  left 
home  before  their  faculties  were  in  any  sense  har¬ 
moniously  developed — the  great  end  of  all  education 
— and  they  were  thus  wholly  unqualified  to  deal  with 
the  novel  phenomena  presented  to  them  abroad.  There 
was  great  fear,  too,  that  their  morale  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  “  set  ”  to  enable  them  to  face  the  tremendous 
trial  of  emancipation  from  home  life,  and  to  endure 
and  benefit  by  the  plunge  into  the  cold  and  wide 
waters  before  them.  As  bad  as  this  almost,  was  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  contracting  a  contempt  for 
their  own  civilization,  and  returning  to  Japan  without 
interest  in  her  future,  or  the  power  in  any  way  to 
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influence  that  future  for  her  good.  In  view  of  all  xxni 
these  dangers,  we  have  several  times  earnestly  called  m 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  In  our  opinion  no  young  Japanese  should  be 
sent  abroad  without  the  most  ample  preparatory 
education,  and  without  having  given  proofs  under 
severe  examinations  of  his  fitness  to  profit  by  a  foreign 
residence.  His  mental  and  moral  powers  should  first 
have  gained  solid  consistency,  and  be  capable  of  exer¬ 
tion  and  resistance,  of  rapid  and  solid  progress. 

He  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  literature,  the  secular  and 
religious  history,  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  about 
to  reside.  He  should  know  something  of  science,  of 
art  and  law,  and  of  the  political  history  of  Europe. 
Without  these  acquirements  he  is  in  no  condition  to 
make  full  use  of  his  advantages.  We  do  not  pretend, 
that  our  standard  is  an  easy  one  to  attain,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  it  is  attainable,  and  we  should  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  a  residence  abroad  to  those  who 
raise  themselves  to  that  standard,  and  only  to  those. 
Instead  of  viewing  it  as  an  opportunity  to  roam  about 
carelessly  in  the  fields  of  curiosity  and  speculation,  or, 
still  less,  of  idleness  and  desultory  study,  the  young 
Japanese  should  be  taught  to  regard  the  prospect  of 
going  abroad  as  the  highest  prize  open  to  him  at  his 
then  age  in  this  country,  a  prize  for  which  he  must 
work  day  and  night,  and  the  image  of  which  must 
never  leave  his  imagination.  And  he  should  even 
then  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  the  crowning  point  of 

an  education  intended  to  fit  him,  on  his  return  to  this 

*  / 

country,  for  raising  its  condition  and  endowing  it  with 
a  higher  form  of  national  life.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  a  thoughtless  and  wholesale  adoption  of  the 
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xxm'  customs,  the  manners,  the  dress,  or  even  the  institu- 
'i87i.'  “'  tions  of  the  West.  Splendid  as  is  the  picture  which 
Europe  presents  to  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  it, 
it  is  still  a  picture  the  shadows  of  which  are  in  many 
cases  dark  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  attendant 
lights.  There  are  evils  which  we  have  inherited  from 
a  remote  ancestry.  The  tares  which  have  grown  up 
with  our  wheat  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  root  up, 
and  trees  disfigure  our  estate  which  we  are  at  times 
disposed  and  even  anxious  to  cut  down,  unmindful  of 
the  wiser  counsel  which  bids  us  have  patience  and 
trust  to  time  to  remove  these  evils.  To  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  is  good  and  permanent  and 
what  is  evil  and  transitory  in  our  civilization,  must  be 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Japanese  who  goes  abroad,  and 
who  wishes  to  transport  to  and  acclimatize  in  this 
country  some  of  the  more  noble  fruits  which  are  the 
growth  of  our  own  soil.  Ample  and  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  and  the 
studies  he  must  pursue  to  this  end  are  arduous  and 
should  be  unremitted.  On  the  younger  men  of  this 
generation  devolves  the  duty  of  building  up  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  future  edifice  of  the  national 
history  must  be  laid,  and  the  solidity  of  this  founda¬ 
tion  will  depend  largely  upon  the  use  they  may  make 
of  the  advantages  which  they  may  enjoy  here  or  have 
enjoyed  in  Europe. 

“The  question  of  what  should  now  be  done  with 
these  young  men  is  a  difficult  one.  Many  will  have 
to  complete  their  studies  in  Yedo  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  large  foreign  educational  staff  of  the 
Government.  We  hope  they  will  be  submitted  to 
stringent  examinations  by  the  foreign  professors ;  that 
those  who  are  reported  as  duly  qualified  to  accept 
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posts  leading  up  to  weighty  responsibilities  in  the  xxm* 
Civil  Service  will  be  appointed  to  them  ;  that  those  isn. 
who  are  not  so  qualified  will  be  retained  in  college  ; 
and  that  a  strict  report  will  be  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  effect  of  this  residence  abroad,  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  examination  papers  of  each  student. 

The  importance  of  this  question  cannot  be  overrated, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  in  order  that  such  advantages  as  have 
actually  been  gained  by  the  students,  at  a  vast  expense 
to  the  country,  should  be  utilized  for  its  welfare,  and 
not  dissipated  in  channels  which  run  into  the  sand  and 
are  thus  lost  for  ever/' 

The  Chihanji,  or  ex-daimios,  now  kept  arriving  Arrival.^ 
with  their  families  in  the  eastern  capital,  in  com-  families  in 
pliance  with  the  Imperial  orders.  This  preliminary  Yed0' 
measure  was  necessitated  by  the  decree  which  the 
Government  contemplated  with  the  object  of  destroy¬ 
ing  what  remained  to  them  of  power  and  station. 

The  manner  of  dealing  with  this  class  had  of  Difficulty  of 
course  been  one  ol  the  most  difficult  questions.  The  j^this 
daimios  had  always  been  more  or  less  independent, 
but  during  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  shoguns  their 
power  had  been  considerably  curtailed.  After  the  fall 
of  the  bakufu,  they  had  resumed  their  independence, 
and  though  they  had  since  been  made  to  restore  their 
possessions  and  men  to  the  sovereign,  and  their  very 
name  had  been  abolished,  they  had  still  retained  a 
high  position  in  their  former  daimiates. 

Only  half  the  work  had  been  done.  It  was  clear  Necessity 

J  of  turning 

that,  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  J£.int0 
complete,  a  step  further  must  be  taken.  As  it  was, 
the  officials  of  each  han  were  not  Government  officials; 
such  only  existed  in  the  ken ,  being  territory  which  was 

YOL.  II.  S 
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Imperial.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  the  Kanagawa 
hen ,  the  Nagasaki  hen ,  &c.  Several  of  the  smaller 
han — as  for  instance  Nambu — had,  under  various 
pretexts,  been  turned  into  hen  before  the  end  of  1870. 
But  in  order  to  deal  a  decisive  blow  at  the  clannish 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  to  bring  all  Japan  under  the 
control  of  the  central  Government,  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  han  into  hen ,  so  that  every 
official  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  should  be  an  official,  not  of  this  or  that  lian , 
but  of  the  Empire. 

-  This  measure  had  doubtless  been  long  contem¬ 
plated,  and  to  prepare  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  an 
engine  was  employed  which  was  certainly  novel  in 
Japan.  A  newspaper  was  started  in  Yedo  under 
the  title  of  Shimbun  Zasshi,  or  the  Budget  of  News. 

The  prospectus  was  as  follows  : — 

“  In  the  present  age  of  novelty  in  things  material 
and  moral,  no  pleasure  can  be  greater  than  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  hitherto  unknown,  or 
unseen,  and  the  widening  thereby  of  the  bounds  of 
one’s  understanding.  Country  people,  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  and  hearing  are  limited,  are  often 
prejudiced  in  their  opinions,  ignorant  in  their  notions, 
and  given  to  unreasoning  suspicions  and  fears.  They 
finish  by  the  mistake  of  fancying  themselves  to  be  the 
only  persons  in  the  right,  and  everybody  else  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  This  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  whose 
benefits  demand  our  gratitude,  but  if  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  do  not  know  how  the  general  government  is 
carried  on,  they  will  be  likely  to  be  led  into  doubt  and 
error.  Such  a  state  of  things  nullifies  altogether  the 
advantage  we  have  of  being  born  in  such  a  wonderful 
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“  We  have  now  received  the  permission  of  the 
authorities  to  open  a  private  newspaper  office.  Our  isn. 
object  is  to  publish  all  the  changes  which  occur,  not 
only  in  the  general  Government,  but  also  in  the 
various  fu9  han,  and  hen ,  as  well  as  local  matters  and 
extraordinary  news  from  foreign  countries,  in  the 
desire  of  sharing  the  pleasure  of  fresh  and  increased 
knowledge  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  of 
getting  rid  of  the  vice  of  ignorant  prejudice.  We 
hope  that  those  who  deign  to  read  our  budget  will 
divine  two  facts  for  every  one  they  read,  will  judge 
distant  events  by  those  which  occur  near  them ;  that 
they  will  find  much  to  wonder  and  rejoice  over  in  the 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  are  foreign  to 
their  own  experience,  that  they  will  see  that  those 
who  only  know  one  corner  cannot  help  being  rustics, 
and  that  the  summer-insects  are  laughed  at  for  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  existence  of  ice.  .  Then  we  may  say 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  being  born 
under  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  regime 

Although  this  prospectus  stated  that  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  had  been  obtained  to  open  a  private 
newspaper  office,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  paper  was 
started  by  one  or  two  influential  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  One  object  then  was 'to  supply  the  public 
with  early  information  respecting  the  changes  in  pro¬ 
gress,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  same,  and  thus  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  great  revolution  which  the 
reformers  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  attempting  to 
introduce. 

The  first  number  appeared  about  the  end  of  June.  contents  of 
The  local  intelligence,  like  the  foreign,  was  varied.  number- 


#  Translated  by  Mr.  Satow. 
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Mention  was  made  of  four  native  women  having 
instructed  the  Empress  in  the  art  of  rearing  silk¬ 
worms  ;  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  new  silk,  owing 
to  the  frauds  practised  by  the  producers  and  the 
native  merchants  of  Yokohama  ;  of  the  telegraphic 
circle,  including  the  Japanese  inland  line,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  round  the  earth  in  a  year  ;  there  was  a  curious 
paragraph  condemning  the  custom  of  blackening  the 
teeth  as  barbarous,  and  hinting  at  the  advisability  of 
its  being  abolished  by  decree.  The  foreign  news  con¬ 
tained  notices  of  passing  events  in  Europe,  of  the 
American  expedition  to  Corea,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
German  cavalry,  &c. 

In  the  political  department  many  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  were  published.  Those  particularly  to  be 
noticed  were  petitions  of  han  desiring  to  become 
ken,  and  of  samurai  asking  for  leave  to  lay  aside  their 
swords  and  return  to  the  agricultural  class.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Government  to  be  desirous  of  giving 
the  greatest  publicity  to  such  documents,  as  being  in 
entire  unison  with  their  own  policy,  a  policy  which,  no 
doubt,  by  means  unknown  to  foreigners,  they  had  been 
sparing  no  pains  to  infuse  into  the  different  han.  In 
its  first  number,  after  some  of  these  petitions  from 
samurai  to  become  peasants,  the  paper  remarked  : 
“  It  is  an  example  of  wise  foresight  which  all  the  han , 
both  great  and  small,  would  do  well  to  follow.”  This 
paragraph  seems  sufficient  to  reveal  the  official  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Shimbun  Zasshi. 

Such  memorials  and  petitions  had  been  coming  in 
for  many  months.  The  seed  had  been  sown,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  documents  which 
reached  them,  however  originated,  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  considered  tlie  propitious  moment  .  to  have 
arrived  for  taking  a  decided  step. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  contains  translations  and 
extracts  of  several  documents,  in  which  will  be  found 
arguments  for  further  changes  required  for  the  final 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  centralization. 

The  Chiji  of  Kumamoto  (Higo)  sent  in  a  memorial, 
in  which  he  said  that  though  the  present  agitation 
in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  acts  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  close  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  were  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  authority 
and  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  ideas,  their  real  cause 
was  that  proper  men  had  not  yet  been  found  to  fill  the 
offices  of  the  Court  and  of  the  local  governments. 

He  deprecated  the  system  of  separate  offices  for 
the  Shinto  religion  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  said 
that  the  officials  were  exceedingly  numerous,  that  the 
Government  was  split  up  into  sections,  and  no  fit  man 
was  found  for  the  offices  of  the  Court.  As  for  the 
Chiji  of  the  han,  at  present  antique  lineage  was  the 
only  qualification  for  the  office,  and  their  capacities 
were  unequal  to  their  duties.  Hence  there  were  an 
excessive  number  of  officials,  who  also  were  unfit  for 
their  responsibilities. 

After  giving  in  somewhat  general  terms  his 
scheme  for  an  altered  constitution,  he  concludes  as 
follows  : — 

“  Your  servant,  by  reason  of  his  degenerate  lineage, 
has  unwarrantably  defiled  the  office  of  Chiji.  He 
desires  to  be  at  once  released  from  his  duties,  to  return 
to  the  class  of  samurai ,  and  that  some  man  of 
undoubted  sagacity  and  talent  may  be  chosen  in  his 
stead.” 
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Memorial  of  the  Cliiji  of  the  Tokushima  Han  (Awa). 

1871.  J  J  '  ' 

Memoriaiof  “  Your  servant  Shigenori  respectfully  considers 
K.ushima  ^]ia^  wpen  your  Majesty’s  rule  is  being  newly  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Imperial  prestige  strictly  asserted,  the 
bad  customs  of  the  last  several  hundred  years 
being  cleansed  away,  the  system  of  the  Empire 
being  reformed  and  settled,  and  a  firm  and  endurable 
basis  being  established,  all  these  things  must  be 
carried  out  in  reality,  and  not  in  name  alone. 

“  From  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
wielding  of  the  military  power  to  the  question  of 
finance  and  general  administration,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  really  concentrated.  It  is  a ,  subject  for  regret. 
Although  the  feudal  system  is  in  existence  under  the 
name  of  han ,  this  name  ought  to  be  no  longer  pre¬ 
served  for  a  single  day.  Your  servant  is  secretly  of 
opinion  that  the  name  of  han  should  be  resolutely 
abolished,  and  the  title  of  Chihanji  changed  to  that 
of  Cliishiuji.  He  should  be  an  officer  acting  as  a  , 
member  of  the  Government.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clans,  they 
might  be  divided  into  two  or  three,  four  or  five,  ken ; 
and  the  present  Daisanji  and  Gondaisanji  appointed 
Chikenji.  The  Cliishiuji  should  receive  his  Majesty’s 
will  direct,  and  give  orders  to  the  Chikenji.  The  Chi¬ 
kenji  should  be  made  to  live  among  the  people,  and  to 
carry  out  all  measures.  All  the  troops  of  the  clans 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  and  on  an  uniform  system.  This  is  the  most 
earnest  petition  of  your  servant,  and  he  thus  puts  forth 
his  stupid  sentiments.  Prostrate,  he  prays  that  the 
wise  Court  will  kindly  adopt  his  suggestions. 

“  Your  servant  Shigenori  makes  this  respectful 
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representation  with  genuine  fear  and  trembling,  and  xxin. 
bowings  of  the  head.  187L 

“  First  month  (February  19 — March  20,  1871). ” 

-  + 

Subsequently  the  Chiji  and  the  whole  clan  petitioned 

to  return  to  the  agricultural  condition. 

Again,  we  read  in  the  Skimbun  Zasshi ; — 

“It  is  said  that  all  the  samurai  of  the  Zeze  elan 
petitioned  their  Chiji  in  the  fourth  month  to  resume 
the  status  of  peasants.  The  following  is  the  gist  of 
the  petition : — A¥e  are  now  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  basis  for  our  national  polity,  that  we  may  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  other  countries.  In  spite  of  the 
favours  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from •  generation  to 
generation,  it  is  now  no  longer  reconcilable  with  the 
duty  of  a  samurai  to  stick  to  old  habits,  and  to  sit 
quietly  down  to  do  nothing  but  eat  the  food  of  the 
nation.  We  have  therefore  agreed  together  to  resign 
our  hereditary  pay,  to  enter  the  agricultural  class,  to 
exert  our  energies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  or 
in  the  reclamation  of  new  lands.  We  shall  then  be 
discharging  our  duties,  and  hope  to  be  of  some  insig¬ 
nificant  use  to  the  state. 

“  The  Chiji  applied  for  the  Imperial  decision,  and 
the  Court  has  given  its  permission.” 

A  pamphlet  with  the  title  “New  Essay  on  the  2hweEssay 
Feudal  System,”  which  was  published  in  the  supple-  system." 
ment  to  No.  6  of  the  SJiimbun  Zasshi ,  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here,  but  contains  much  of  interest.  After 
giving  the  views  of  the  Conservative  party,  their  usual 
fear  of  change,  and  drawing  examples  from  Chinese 
history  to  prove  the  fallacies  of  their  arguments,  the 
author  attacks  feudalism,  and  states  that  there  is  no 
greater  misfortune  for  the  Empire  than  the  fact  that  it 
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xxtil  is  not  one  compact  whole,  militarily  and  financially, 
187L  and  that  if  Japan  desires  to  be  independent,  and  to 
compete  on  an  equality  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  defend  herself  against  them,  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  system  must  be  introduced.  He  even  cites  the 
instances  of  the  German  Bund  and  the  United  States 
to  show  the  advantages,  in  respect  of  foreign  relations 
and  wars,  of  a  number  of  small  states  uniting  their 
forces  and  their  treasures.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
aware  that  the  desired  change  must  take  several  years 
to  effect.  “  There-  must  be  no  attempt  to  make  it  a 
morning’s  work.”  Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of 
the  fiefs  to  the  throne  and  the  conversion  of  the 
princes  into  Chiji  of  han,  the  condition  of  things  has 
remained  as  before.  The  property  of  the  han  is 
applied  to  their  profit  only,  and  the  Imperial  Court 
cannot  make  use  of  even  a  hundredth  part  of  it.  In 
every  han  the  offices  are  hereditary.  Everything,  from 
the  homage  of  the  samurai  and  common  people,  the 
management  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  clans, 
and  the  command  of  the  military  forces,  down  to  the 
direction  of  the  administration  and  the  enactment  of 
laws,  is  considered  a  private  right  appertaining  to  each 
individual  clan.  The  authority  of  the  Imperial  Court 
is  confined  to  the  fu  and  ken ,  and  in  the  han  there  is 
nothing  but  the  mere  semblance  of  submission.  The 
han  never  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  given  by  the 
Imperial  Court ,  but  they  never  carry  them  out. 

The  writer  inveighs  against  the  hereditary  nature 
of  the  offices  in  the  clans,  against  the  samurai,  who 
enjoy  hereditary  pay,  being  all  soldiers  in  name  but 
not  in  reality.  “  Out  of  the  10,000  samurai  says 
he,  in  a  sentence  I  have  already  quoted,  “  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  effectives  ;  the 
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remaining  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  merely  turn  up 
their  eyes  gratefully  and  eat.” 

What  is  wanted,  he  remarks,  is  an  Imperial  army, 
uniformity  in  land-tax,  laud  tenure,  currency,  educa¬ 
tion,  penal  laws ;  but  the  clans  have  their  own  systems 
in  all  these  matters,  and  do  not  care  to  change. 

AVhat  has  been  dorie  since  the  four  great  han  led 
the  way  in  restoring  their  registers  ?  “  During  the 

last  year  the  clans  of  Yamaga  (Midzuno)  and  Morioka 
(Nambu)  resolutely  resigned  their  Chiji,  and  prayed 
that  they  might  themselves  be  abolished.  Wakayama 
(Kishiu)  has  made  great  changes  in  his  provinces  ;  the 
Chiji  has  vacated  his-  castle  and  retired  to  his  private 
residence ;  he  has  demolished  the  temple  of  his 
ancestors,  and  removed  the  monuments  of  his  founder 
to  the  family  shrine  ;  has  amalgamated  the  samurai , 
agricultural,  artisan,  and  trading  classes,  and  has 
equalized  their  burdens  ;  has  selected  men  of  talent 
from  amongst  the  mercantile  and  medical  professions, 
and  has  raised  them  to  a  share  in  the  administration.” 

Other  examples  of  reform  are  given,  and  it  is 
mentioned  that  a  short  time  previously  the  samurai 
of  the  Kochi  han  (Tosa)  were  released  from  their  civil 
and  military  functions,  and  were  amalgamated  with 
the  common  population.  Pay-bonds  were  made  out, 
and  given  to  the  samurai  for  their  livelihood.  The 
troops  were  selected  from  the  lower  classes  as  well  as 
from  the  samurai ,  whose  pay  was  cut  down  to  feed 
the  troops.  “  The  whole  province  underwent  a  trans¬ 
formation  which  was  expected  to  extend  over  the 
whole  Empire.” 

The  writer  indulges  in  severe  strictures  against  the 
one-sided  prejudices  which  obscure  the  minds  of  so 
many  people  in  Japan,  who  talk  of  “  closing  the 
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country/'  or  of  “ expelling  the  barbarians/'  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  he 
compares  them  to  the  whelk  in  the  fable  who  fancied 
to  keep  himself  safe  from  harm  at  the  hands  of  men 
by  shutting  the  lid  of  his  shell,  and  thus  being  un¬ 
aware  that  he  was  lying  for  sale  in  a  fishmonger’s 
shop.  The  essay  winds  up  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  principle  of  centralization  in  all  things, 
so  that  his  Majesty’s  rule  may  be  continued  to  all 
future  ages,  and  be  made  to  shine  beyond  the  seas. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

August,  1871. 

Readjustment  of  the  Government. — Chiji  of  Cliiknzen  dismissed, 
owing  to  forgery  of  Paper-money  in  his  Clan. — Startling 
innovation  of  appointment  of  Arisugawa  no  Aliya  in  his 
place. — Punishments  of  the  Culprits. — Further  reforms  in 
the  administration. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  an  imperial  decree,  which  chap. 
took  the  public  by  surprise,  was  issued,  dismissing  Readjust- 
from  their  posts  all  the  high  officers  of  State  except  covem- 
Sanjo.  This  measure,  however,  so  sweeping  in  appear¬ 
ance,  was  soon  followed  by  decrees  reappointing  a 
number  of  the  dismissed  men  to  their  former  offices, 
or  giving  to  them  new  posts.  But  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  readjustment  to  get  rid  of  certain 
members  of  the  Government. 

The  Cabinet,  as  reformed,  consisted  of  Sanjo,  who 
remained  Prime  Minister,  and  also  became  Minister  of 
Religion  ;  of  Iwakura,  who  was  appointed  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  room  of  Sawa  ;  and  of  four 
Sangi,  or  Councillors  of  State,  Saigo,  Kido,  Itagaki, 

A 

and  Okuma,  representing  the  clans  of  Satsuma, 
Choshiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen.  Okubo  was  made  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Goto  Skojiro  went  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 
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In  this  Cabinet  the  two  former  Court  nobles, 
Sanjo  and  Iwakura,  represented  the  Conservative 
element,  and  the  Sangi  were  tried  reformers — some, 
perhaps,  of  too  radical  a  tendency.  The  samurai  of 
the  revolution  had  increased  in  power,  and  were  taking 
the  places  of  the  former  Court  and  territorial  nobles. 
The  aristocratic  element  thus  received  another  blow. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Kuroda,  the  Chiji  of 
Chikuzeu,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  owing  to  some 
of  his  clan  having  been  implicated  in  the  forgery  of 
paper-money  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  province. 
The  Government  availed  themselves  of  this  dismissal 
to  introduce  a  startling  innovation,  the  appointment  of 
Arisugawa  no  Miya,  who,  up  to  the  11th  of  August, 
had  been  Minister  of  War,  to  be  the  Chiji.  Hitherto 
the  han  had  always  been  governed  by  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  Kawada,  an  officer  of  the  Censorate,  was 
appointed  Daisanji  (the  next  official  in  rank  to  the 
Chiji),  and  they  started  at  once  for  Fukuoka. 

On  the  same  day  that  Kuroda  was  dismissed, 
sentences  varying  in  severity  were  pronounced  on 
forty- seven  officials  of  the  clan  for  participation  in 
the  forgery  ;  five  being  condemned  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  four  others  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude. 

On  the  24th  of  August  more  reforms  were 
announced.  The  Board  of  Punishments  and  the 
Censorate  were  amalgamated  into  one  department, 
under  the  name  of  Shihd  slid,  or  Judicial  Board.  It 
was  felt  that  civil  and  criminal  causes  ought  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
former,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Home  Department, 
was  transferred  to  the  Judicial  Board.  The  collection 
of  the  taxes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Okura 
sho,  or  Treasury,  and  the  Home  Department  ceased  to 
exist. 
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Other  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Govern-  xxiv 
ment  were  then  made.  The  Daigaku  rid ,  or  Univer-  wi. 
sity,  was  transformed  into  the  Mombu  slid,  or  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  the  office  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Shinto  religion  was  lowered  from  the  position 
of  a  kan ,  which  placed  it  on  a  level  with  the  Council 
of  State,  to  that  of  a  slid ,  or  ordinary  department. 

All  the  various  public  works  were  united  under  one 
department,  the  Kobu  sho,  which  thus  succeeded  to 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  extinct  Home  Department. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1871. 

Niigata. — Murderous  attack  on  Mr.  E.  H.  King. 

chap.  The  port  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  main  island 

XXV.  ^ 

— ^ — '  which  had  been  opened  to  foreign  trade  was  Niigata. 
The  following  description  appeared  in  the  J apart 
Herald  of  the  25th  of  July,  1868  : — 

Niigata  lies,  as  students  of  Japanese  geography 
know,  in  the  Province  of  Echigo,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  or  rather  at  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  provinces  of  Dewa, 
Mutsu,  Kodzuke,  and  Shinano.  These  rivers  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior,  affording  thus  excellent  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  goods  both  inwards  and  outwards.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  every  Japa¬ 
nese  river,  the  current  is  so  strong  as  to  create  a  very 
obstructive  and  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth,  so  that 
no  European  vessel  can  enter,  and  even  Japanese 
junks  have  to  unload  their  cargoes  outside. 

The  town,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  inside  the 
mouth,  is  of  considerable  size  and  neatly  laid  out  in 
squares,  with  narrow  canals,  just  big  enough  for  small 
boats  to  pass  along,  intersecting  it  crossways.  In 
spite  of  the  rather  dirty  water  which  these  canals 
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contain,  they  add  considerably  to  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  fringed  as  they  are  with  willow  trees 
throughout. 

The  climate  of  Niigata  is  much  more  severe  in 
winter  than  that  of  Yokohama,  and  the  snow  usually 
falls  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  houses 
are  built  with  their  gables  towards  the  streets,  and  the 
roofs  are  prolonged  beyond  the  walls  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  the  snow  from  blocking  up  the  windows. 
In  several  thoroughfares  the  path  runs  under  the 
eaves  of  the  lower  story,  so  that  locomotion  is  easy 
and  comfortable  in  all  weathers.  The  temperature  in 
summer  also  appears  to  be  much  cooler  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Hako¬ 
date,  and  life  is  made  more  endurable  by  the  liberal 
supplies  of  frozen  snow  which  are  procured  from  the 
mountains  of  Aidzu. 

The  country  round  Niigata  for  a  considerable 
distance,  probably  forty  miles  at  least,  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  appears  very  fertile.  No  doubt  it  is  well  adapted 
for  excursions  on  horseback,  and  in  that  respect 
probably  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  part  of  Japan 
as  yet  opened  to  the  residence  of  foreigners. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  apparently  not 
extensive.  A  great  quantity  of  lacquer  ware  of  a 
coarse  kind  is  made  there,  and  articles  of  a  peculiar 
pattern,  called  mokusa  nuri ,  or  seaweed  lacquer,  are 
brought  for  sale  from  Aidzu,  where  they  are  produced* 
A  bad  species  of  red  porcelain  is  also  procurable.  In 
the  country  districts  a  fabric  of  hemp,  called  Echigo 
chijimi ,  a  sort  of  muslin,  is  manufactured,  but  the 
patterns  are  such  as  would  probably  prevent  its  ever 
forming  an  article  of  export.  Silk  and  silkworms’ 
eggs  are  no  doubt  obtainable  in  considerable  quantities 
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Cxxv.‘  from  Dewa  and  Shinano,  but  the  trade  in  those 
1S7L  staples  has  jet  to  be  created.  The  district  of  Aidzu 
contains  coal,  which  if  worked  will  supply  steam 
vessels  trading  thither  with  fuel  for  their  return 
voyages.  Another  product  which  may  probably  some 
day,  or  other  form  an  article  of  export  is  petroleum  oil, 
which  issues  out  of  the  ground  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  used  by  the  natives 
in  their  lamps. 

The  climate  of  Echigo  being  so  temperate  is 
probably  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  European 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Indeed,  there  is  already  a 
species  of  apple  to  be  found  there  which  far  surpasses 
both  in  taste  and  size  the  specimens  of  that  fruit 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Yedo  produces. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  of  course,  little  is  as  yet 
known.  They  appear,  however,  very  well  disposed 
towards  foreigners,  and  have  the  great  virtue,  which 
is  so  rare  in  this  country,  of  being  extremely  hard 
working  and  industrious.  -  The  women  of  the  province 
are  famed  for  their  beauty. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  anchorage  at  Niigata, 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  vessels  can 
anchor  at  Ebisujima  in  the  Island  of  Sado,  where  they 
can  unload  and  store  their  cargoes  whenever  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  bad  weather  on  the  bar  at  the  former  place 
renders  landing  there  an  impossibility.  Ebisujima 
itself  is,  however,  not  the  sailor’s  beau-ideal  of  an 
anchorage,  being  exposed  to  the  north-west  gales,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  which  is  equally  advantageous,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  content  ourselves  with  it  until  mea¬ 
sures  can  be  taken  for  rendering  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Niigata  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate 
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burthen.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that  a  town  with  such 
capital  internal  communication  should  lack  that  upon 
which,  after  all,  the  development  of  its  trade,  to  any 
great  extent,  really  depends. 

I  find  also  in  a  report,  dated  January  25,  1870, 
from  Mr.  Troup,  Acting  British  Consul  at  Niigata,  the 
following  information  : — 

“  The  town  of  Niigata  was  first  settled  about 
215  years  ago,  by  three  merchants  of  Echizen,  with 
the  permission  and  under  the  direction  of  Makino, 
the  daimio  of  Nagaoka,  in  whose  territory  it  was 
situated.  It  was  laid  out,  the  streets  were  made,  and 
its  admirable  system  of  canals  was  dug  within  a  few 
years  of  its  first  settlement.  The  idea  of  the  founders 
of  making  a  flourishing  port  here  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nagaoka  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish,  until  in  the  year  1843  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  shogun’s  Government.” 

As  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  Niigata  is  a 
complete  failure.  In  1870  there  were  only  about 
twelve  foreign  residents,  and  now  I  believe  the 
number  is  still  less. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June  I  received  Jarcdfo0"3 
from  an  official  of  the  foreign  department  the  dis-  King  at1' 
tressing  intelligence  that  Mr.  E.  H.  King,  a  British  Nll°ata' 
subject  in  the  employ  of  the  local  Government  at 
Niigata  as  a  teacher,  had  been  severely  wounded  by  a 
Japanese,  who  had  entered  his  bedroom  about  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Mr.  King  was 
sleeping  in  his  bed  upon  the  mats,  and  being  roused 
by  a  noise,  saw,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
a  Japanese,  who  thereupon  rushed  at  him,  delivered 
several  cuts  with  great  rapidity,  some  of  them  falling 
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on  his  victim’s  hands  and  arms  as  he  raised  them  in 
defence,  and  then  made  good  his  escape. 

Request  for  The  Chikenii  had  sent  off  intelligence  of  the  deed 

European 

doctor-  at  once  to  Yedo,  with  an  urgent  request  that  a  foreign 
doctor  might  be  despatched  forthwith  to  treat  the 
unfortunate  man,  whose  life  was  in  danger.  The  high 
officials,  who  visited  me  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
to  express  the  deep  regret  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his 
Government  at  this  untoward  occurrence,  begged  me 
to  assist  them  in  complying  with  the  Chikenji’s  re¬ 
quest,  by  permitting  the  Legation  doctor  to  start  at 
Dr  wheeler  once  for  Niigata ;  and  as  Dr.  Wheeler  was  of  opinion, 
accordingly.  from  the  report,  that  one  wound  in  the  head  was  very 
serious,  I  considered  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  comply  with  the  request,  where  the  life  of  a 
British  subject  was  at  stake.  Dr.  Wheeler  started 
early  on  the  following  morning,  relays  of  horses  having 
been  ordered  along  the  road ;  he  rode  untiringly 
through  the  plain,  and  over  the  Mikuni  pass  to 
Muikamachi.  There  he  took  boat,  and  dropped  down 
the  river  to  Niigata,  where  he  arrived  in  the  incredibly 
short  time  of  eighty-four  hours.  Under  his  judicious 
treatment,  the  wounds  inflicted  on  Mr.  King  assumed 
a  less  unhealthy  appearance,  and  the  necessity  for 
amputating  an  arm  was  fortunately  averted. 

The  Government  at  once  took  steps  to  trace  the 
criminal,  and  despatched  several  officials  to  quicken 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  The  following 
proclamation  was  also  issued : —  . 

4 

[Translation.]  * 

“The  Niigata  hen  reports  that  on  the  12th  instant, 
at  that  place,  some  person  inflicted  wounds  upon  the 
Englishman  King  in  the  employ  of  his  Majesty,  and 
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then  ran  away.  It  is  most  abominable  that  in  spite  £xv\’ 
of  all  the  proclamations  which  have  so  often  been  i87i. 
published,  such  acts  should  again  be  committed. 

“His  Majesty  therefore  orders  that  every  official, 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  shall  institute  a  vigorous 
search,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  criminal  with¬ 
out  delay. 

“  Retainers  and  followers  of  all  officials,  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  nobles,  ^and  all  persons  down  to  the  lowest 
in  the  fu,  han,  and  ken  shall,  one  by  one,  be  subject 
to  examination,  and  reports  shall  be  made  at  once  of 
any  suspicious  circumstances  that  may  be  discovered. 

Should  any  facts  be  concealed,  and"  be  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  the  responsibility  will  fall  on  the  lord. 

“  (Signed)  Dajokan. 

“June,  1871.” 

When  sufficiently  able  to  travel,  Mr.  King  was  Mr.  King 

J  °  receives 

brought  to  Yedo,  and  maintained  there  till  his  restora-  ™™pensa' 
tion  to  health  by  the  Government,  who  also  presented  S?hy 

recovered 

him  with  a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  injuries  received  whilst  in  their  service,  and 
from  which  he  has  never  completely  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  criming 
authorities,  the  criminal  was  not  discovered.  There  covered- 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  kill  a 
foreigner  on  political  grounds,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  point  rather  to  the  work  of  a  night  robber, 
who,  on  seeing  Mr.  King  awake,  was  induced  to 
attempt  assassination  for  fear  of  discovery  and 
capture. 
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Conversion  of  han  into  hen. — Confidence  of  Government  in 
success  of  measure. — Ex-Daimios  accept  altered  position, 
and  enjoy  their  liberty. — Opposition  in  Geishiu,  &c.,  to 
departure  of  former  Princes. — Ex-Chiji  of  Awa  assumes 
debt  of  former  clan. — Leaves  for  Europe  with  Wife. — Ques¬ 
tion  of  future  of  Samurai. — Plans  suggested. — Government 
scheme  in  1873. — Origin  of  the  Samurai ,  and  of  their  pen¬ 
sions. — Reasons  for  Government  scheme  to  extinguish  the 
pensions. — Proclamation  permitting  Samurai  to  lay  down 
their  Swords. — Difficulty  respecting  local  currencies. — 
Officials  of  one  hen  were  gradually  appointed  to  another. — 
Number  of  hohu  in  new  hen. — Emperor  gradually  emerges 
from  retirement. — Audience  of  General  Capron. — Emperor 
drives  in  an  open  Carriage  to  Hamagoten. — Signs  of  obeisance 
to  his  Majesty  no  longer  required. — Nobles  permitted  to 
intermarry  with  ordinary  people,  and  take  female  members 
of  family  abroad. — Abolition  of  Eta  and  Hinin. 

xxvl  It  was  on  the  29th  of  August  that  the  Mikado’s  fiat 

'  v  went  forth,  and  that  the  han  were  abolished. 

His  Majesty  addressed  the  following  message  to 
the  Chihanji : — ■* 

conversion  “We  are  of  opinion  that  in  a  time  of  radical 

of  han  into  '  #  x 

ken.  reform  like  the  present,  if  We  desire  by  its  means  to 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Satow. 
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give  protection  and  tranquillity  to  the  people  at  home, 
and  abroad  to  maintain  equality  with  foreign  nations, 
words  must  be  made  to  mean  in  reality  what  they 
claim  to  signify,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
must  centre  in  a  single  whole. 

“  Some  time  ago  We  gave  Our  sanction  to  the 
scheme  by  which  all  the  clans  restored  to  Us  their 
registers ;  We  appointed  Chiji  for  the  first  time,  each 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

“But  owing  to  the  lengthened  endurance  of  the 
old  system  during  several  hundred  years,  there  have 
been  cases  where  the  word  only  was  pronounced  and 
the  reality  not  performed.  How  is  it  possible  for  Us, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  give  protection  and  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  people,  and  to  maintain  equality  with 
foreign  nations  ? 

“  Profoundly  regretting  this  condition  of  affairs, 
We  do  now  completely  abolish  the  lian  and  convert 
them  into  hen ,  with  the  object  of  diligently  retrench¬ 
ing  unnecessary  expenditure  and  of  arriving  at  con¬ 
venience  in  working,  of  getting  rid  of  the  vice  of  the 
unreality  of  names,  and  of  abolishing  the  disease  of 
government  proceeding  from  multiform  centres. 

“  Do  ye,  Our  assembled  servants,  take  well  to 
heart  this  Our  will.  • 

“  August  29,  1871.” 
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Although  the  radical  change  thus  announced  ap-  confidence 

°  °  1  of  Govern- 

pearecl  bold  and  hazardous  to  foreigners,  who  as  yet  “ec£eVsnof 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  measure' 
the  Government,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they 
can  work  upon  the  nation,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  expressed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  its  success.  The  hope  of  such 
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success  rested,  no  doubt,  in  the  obedience  which  a 
quiet  and  subservient  peasantry  had  been  accustomed 
for  centuries  to  pay  to  the  authorities,  and  in  the 
unhesitating  loyalty  with  which  the  bulk  of  the 
military  class  were  wont  to  accept  decrees  emanating 
from  the  sacred  person  of  the  Mikado.  The  loyalty  to 
the  throne  was  so  universal  an  article  of  faith,  that,  as 
it  was  expressed  to  me,  the  moment  an  Imperial  decree 
was  published,  the  nation  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  ex-daimios  in  general 
accustomed  themselves  to  their  altered  position,  and 
many  seemed  delighted  with  it.  '  This  too  has  been 
a  subject  of  general  surprise  to  foreigners,  and  very 
naturally  so.  But  I  think  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  compensated  for  their  loss  of 
rank  and  state  by  the  liberty  which  they  now  enj  oyed, 
and  by  the  charm  of  novelty/which  suited  their  im¬ 
pressionable  natures.  Still  it  certainly  was  very 
striking.  I  may  mention  an  instance  which  came 
within  my  personal  knowledge.  In  the  month  of 
November  I  was  present  at  the  Japanese  races,  which, 
in  imitation  of  our  races  at  Yokohama,  are  held  from 
time  to  time  on  the  course  in  Yedo,  and  in  what 
I  must,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  call  the  box, 
where  I  was  placed  with  Mr.  Satow,  Mr.  Dohmen,  and 
Mr.  Wirgman,  there  were  three  young  men,  ex- 
daimios  of  three  great  clans.  They  had  come  without 
any  state,  attended  by  hardly  any  retainers,  and  they 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  freedom  from  restraint, 
conversing  with  us  familiarly.  At  the  same  time, 
when  afterwards  Mr.  Satow  and  I  adjourned  with 
them  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  highest  men  in  the 
Government,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  old 
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retainers,  and  amongst  them  our  host  himself,  pre¬ 
served  a  respectful  demeanour  towards  the  young  man 
who  had  been  once  the  head  of  the  powerful  clan  to 
which  they  had  all  belonged. 

A  couple  of  years  previously  such  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  would  have  been  simply  impossible. 

The  Chihanji,  who  had  arrived  in  Yedo,  were 
released  from  their  functions,  and  were  thenceforward 
to  reside  with  their  wives  and  families  in  the  eastern 
capital.  But  permission  could  be  and  was  given  to 
many  to  go  abroad  and  see  the  world.  It  was  also 
stated  that  any  who  should  show  capacity  for  business 
would  be  employed  in  the  public  service ;  but  the 
Government  declared  that  thenceforward  it  must  be 
the  rule  that  men  of  talent,  of  whatever  rank,  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  selected  to  fill  important  posts. 
It  was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  con¬ 
centration  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  power  and 
authority  of  each  department  should  extend  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  The  change  was  to  proceed  so  far, 
that  the  new  Chikenji,  or  Chiji  of  the  hen,  need  not 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  particular  territory 
(former  han)  over  which  they  were  called  to  govern, 
and  similarly  with  other  officials.  This  had  already 
been  effected  in  the  case  of  Chikuzen  (see  chap, 
xxiv.) 
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It  must  also  be  recollected  that  these  ex-daimios  Ye.rereally 

better  oil 

were  in  reality  better  off  than  formerly.  They  had  no  formerly, 
longer  a  crowd  of  useless  retainers  to  maintain,  and 
thus  the  one-tenth  of  the  old  assessments  of  their 

4 

territories  which  they  now  possess  as  income  forms  a 
better  provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  than 
their  previous  nominal  revenue. 

By  the  end  of  November  almost  all  the  ex- 
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claimios  and  their  families  had  arrived  in  Yedo,  and 
had  established  themselves  there  in  obedience  to  the 
Imperial  mandate.  Although  this  had  been  effected 
in  almost  every  instance  without  any  difficulty,  here 
and  there  some  opposition  had  been  made  to  the 
departure  of  the  former  princes. 

In  Geishiu  some  ill-disposed  samurai  had  stirred 
up  the  lower  classes  with  'the  view  of  preventing  the 
father  of  the  ex-Chiji  from  removing  to  Yedo,  the 
pretext  being  that  the  central  Government  had  re¬ 
solved  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
existing  local  authorities,  in  order  to  entrust  it  to 
other  officials  of  their  own  choice,  for  purposes  'of 
oppression  and  extortion.  Some  of  the  people  had 
believed  in  this  false  assertion,  had  risen,  and  had 
burnt  the  houses  of  several  officials.  Troops,  how¬ 
ever,  were  despatched  to  the  spot,  and  order  was 
quickly  restored.  A  Tosa  man  was  then  sent  to  the 
province  as  Daisanji,  with  instructions  from  the 
Government  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  recent 
change,  and  no  renewal  of  the  disturbance  was  ex- 

Again,  at  Matsuyama  in  Shikoku,  and  at  several 
other  places,  there  had  been  some  insignificant  disturb¬ 
ances,  which  had  been  easily  quelled.  There  had  also 
been  disaffection  and  discontent  in  Kaga,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  clans,  but  that  was  at  an  end,  the 
whole  of  the  Chip’s  family  had  removed  to  Yedo,  and 
a  Daisanji  from  Satsuma  was  actually  ruling  the 
administration  in  place  of  the  former  Chiji. 

A  notable  instance  of  patriotism  was  recorded  in 
the  Government  Gazette.  The  ex-Chiji  of  Awa  peti¬ 
tioned  for  leave  to  undertake,  as  a  private  charge  on 
his  single  family,  the  public  debt  of  his  late  clan,  and 
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to  take  measures  for  its  immediate  liquidation.  This 
petition  was  highly  approved  of,  and  its  prayer  granted, 
by  his  Majesty.  Young  Awa  left  soon  after  for 
Europe,  with  his  wife,  attired  no  longer  according  to 
the  custom  of  her  country. 

The  han  being  turned  into  ken ,  the  former  daimios 
being  no  longer  even  governors  of  their  old  territories, 
and  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  army  being  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  there  remained  the  difficult  question  of 
the  future  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  other  samurai, 
no  longer  retainers  of  mighty  nobles.  The  discon¬ 
tent  and  conspiracies  of  such  men  have  already  been 
mentioned,  and  it  became  anxiously  debated  by  the 
Government  how  they  could  be  finally  absorbed  into 
the  general  population,  and  what  compensation  they 
should  obtain  for  the  incomes  they  had  lost,  so  as  to 
be  furnished  .with  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  two-s worded  class  possessed,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  some  eight  million  koku  of  rice,  the  koku  being 
worth,  perhaps,  at  that  time  about  twenty-two 
shillings.  Many  had  indeed  already  joined  the  agri¬ 
cultural  class  ;  but  the  bulk  had  to  be  provided  for, 
and  various  plans  were  suggested  for  dealing  with 
them.  One  plan  was  to  give  them  a  sum  of  money 
once  for  all ;  another,  to  grant  deeds  to  each  family, 
entitling  it  to  two- thirds  of  its  former  income  in  rice, 
such  deeds  to  be  saleable,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  public 
debt  or  Government  scrip.  The  Shimbun  Zasshi  pub¬ 
lished  one  document  containing  the  views  of  a  high 
official  of  the  Maruoka  clan  in  Echizen,  which  may 
be  quoted  as  a  specimen,  advocating  the  reunion  of 
the  military  and  agricultural  classes,  whereby  a  return 
to  the  old  monarchical  ( gun-ken )  system  would  be 
greatly  facilitated.  He  did  not  advocate  the  turning 
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of  the  whole  of  the  military  into  peasants,  but  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  should  be  divided  among  the  villages, 
and  should  receive  their  incomes,  at  a  diminished  rate, 
from  these  villages.  The  peasants  would  thus  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  tax  as  before,  but  would  pay  a  part 
only  to  the  Government,  and  the  rest  to  the  ex- 
samuvcd  settled  amongst  them. 

[Translation.]  * 

Views  of  Doi ,  Daisanji  of  the  Maruoka  Clan. 

“  In  ancient  times  the  powerful  families  divided  the 
country  between  them,  and  by  dint  of  long  hereditary 
occupation  the  feudal  system  was  established ;  the 
fighting  and  agricultural  classes  were  separated.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  strong  impulse  in 
political  affairs  tending  towards  the  substitution  of 
monarchical  government  ( gun-ken )  for  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  division  of  the  military  and  agricul¬ 
tural  populations  into  two  classes  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  this  tendency. 

“  To  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  : — if  we  are  to 
have  un- official  samurai ,  who  are  neither  civil  func¬ 
tionaries  nor  soldiers  in  the  army,  why  should  they 
who  have  no  functions  be  allowed  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  ?  Views  are  differently  taken  on  this 
question.  Some  propose  that  they  should  be  made  to 
return  to  the  farming  condition.  They  say,  if  all  the 
samurai  in  the  Empire  are  to  become  peasants,  there 
will  be  no  land  for  them  to  cultivate.  Land  must  be 
reclaimed  for  them,  mulberries  and  tea-trees  planted ; 
commercial  enterprises  must  be  largely  established. 
I  say,  in  order  to  make  the  samurai  return  to  the 
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farming  condition,  the  military  and  agricultural  classes 
must  be  re-united  just  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 
Let  those  who  have  capacities  suited  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  waste  land  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
follow  those  careers  ;  but  how  can  the  stupid  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge  ?  And,  besides,  if  these 
several  myriads  of  samurai  are  all  to  become  peasants 
or  tradespeople,  they  will  certainly  be  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  at  present 
follow  those  occupations.  But  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  evil  is  to  re -unite  the  military  and  agricul¬ 
tural  classes.  If  you  desire  to  unite  them  in  one 
class,  let  all  the  samurai  of  all  the  clans,  whether 
functionaries  or  not,  be  divided  among  the  registers  of 
the  different  villages.  Let  them  receive  their  pay  in 
rice  from  the  villages  direct;  and  then,  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  land-tax  paid  to  the  Government,  it  will  of 
itself  seem  to  be  less  burdensome.  Suppose  a  fief 
assessed  at  1000  koku  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  500 
koku ,  the  tax  is  diminished  by  one  tenth  of  the  assess¬ 
ment.  Four  hundred  koku  paid  to  the  Government, 
with  the  remaining  100  koku  five  samurai  possessing 
a  revenue  of  20  koku  can  be  settled  in  the  village,  and 
receive  the  20  koku  apiece  direct  from  the  village. 
And  then  these  revenues  should  be  allowed  to  be 
bought  and  sold  privately.  Thus  the  equal  division 
of  the  produce  between  the  .Government  and  the 
people  would  of  itself  assume  the  proportion  of  four 
to  Government  and  six  to  people.  For  example,  a  tan 
of  rice  land,  estimated  to  produce  lA  koku;  6  to 
would  be  paid  to  the  Government,  and  1\  to  the 
samurai .  Therefore,  if  the  samurai  wished  to  buy, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  tax  of  6  to ;  and  when 
the  samurai  wished  to  part  with  his  allowance,  the 
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xxvi.  peasant  would  get  it  in  the  same  way.  All  comprised 
i87i.  in  the  register  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  and  he  would  be  under  the  han 
office.  Then  village  schools  should  be  established 
everywhere,  and  those  who  have  a  superfluity  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence  should  study  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  in  common  with  the  samurai  class.  Thus 
human  intelligence  would  be  trained,  the  evil  of  eating 
the  bread  of  idleness  made  to  disappear,  and  the  four 
classes  of  the  people  would  at  last  be  equalized. 

“  Some  one  says  ;  perhaps  the  proposal  of  making 
the  samurai  return  to  the  peasant  condition  may  be 
worth  adopting ;  but  with  respect  to  lightening  the 
land-tax,  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  say,  in 
ancient  times,  before  the  fighting  and  labouring  classes 
were  separated,  the  tribute-rice  was  very  small ;  and 
it  was  only  made  as  heavy  as  it  is  upon  that  sej>ara- 
tion  taking  place.  It  was  not  merely  done  to  increase 
the  tax,  but  in  order  to  supply  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  soldier.  If  the  samurai  are  made  to  return 
to  the  farming  condition,  and  the  tax  is  not  made 
as  light  as  before,  taxation  will  be  in  reality  doubled. 
Still  more  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  reformation, 
if  officials  are  to  be  impartially  selected  for  their 
talent  amongst  the  four  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
land-tax  is  not  lightened,  how  can  the  peasant  and 
the  tradesman  exert  themselves  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  fulfil  the  demands 
made  upon  them  ?  ” 

Govern-  The  scheme  finally  propounded  by  the  Government 

scheme  in  in  1873  is  as  follows  : — 

iS73. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  to  those  samurai  who 
voluntarily  surrender  their  hereditary  incomes  a  sum 
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equivalent  to  six  years’  income  (half  in  cash  and  half  xxvi*. 
in  bonds,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest),  and  to  1871- 
those  having  life  incomes,  a  sum  equivalent  to  four 
years’  income  (half  in  cash  and  half  in  bonds,  bearing 
eight  per  cent,  interest). 

It  is  therefore  opportune  to  inquire  what  these 
samurai  originally  were,  and  how  they  obtained  their 
pensions.  The  substance  of  what  follows  will  be 
found  in  an  article  in  the  Japan  Mail ,  of  February 
24,  1874,  and  in  a  letter  from  “A  Japanese  Student,” 
transcribed  from  the  columns  of  the  Japan  Herald. 

The  samurai  were  originally  peasants  or  farmers  &wmi 
who  possessed  lands  which  they  cultivated  themselves.  pensions. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Konin  (770-781) 
certain  of  them  were  formed  into  the  separate  class  of 
samurai,  and  the  land  was  thenceforward  cultivated 
by  the  peasantry.  In  return  for  their  devoting  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  military  pursuits,  these  samurai 
received  pensions,  or  rather  allowances  of  rice,  which 
were  made  hereditary  in  order  to  secure  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  similar  services  by  their  descendants  in  the 
future.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  such  allowances 
were  granted  to  mere  personal  favourites,  who  had 
not  rendered  any  military  services.  In  some  cases  the 
samurai  had  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them  from 
which  they  drew  their  rents. 

The  hereditary  allowances  to  the  samurai,  there¬ 
fore,  were  granted  in  olden  times,  and  their  descendants 
at  the  present  day  have  a  right  thereto,  or  to  compen¬ 
sation  if  the  same  are  abolished.  The  principle  is 
similar  to  the  rent  which  a  landlord  draws  from 
land,  and  if  the  land  be  taken  from  him,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  due  amount  of  compensation.  There  were  also, 
it  should  be  observed,  life-pensioners,  who  received 
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their  allowances  in  consequence  of  worthy  acts  per¬ 
formed  by  themselves,  and  therefore  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendently  of  anything  done  by  their  forefathers,  and 
these  pensioners  are  equally  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Government 
to  issue  their  scheme  for  extinguishing  the  pensions 
of  samurai  are  given  as  follows  : — 

It  is  said  that  the  intention  is  to  relieve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  part  of  its  heavy  burthen,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  effect  a  material  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  such  samurai.  Many  of  them,  it  is  stated, 
were  prevented  from  surrendering  their  pensions  from 
want  of  a  capital  wherewith  they  might  engage  in 
business  or  agricultural  pursuits.  If  the  Government 
would  but  purchase  their  annuities,  not  only  would 
the  finances  of  the  state  be  thereby  directly  relieved, 
but  indirectly  the  national  wealth  would  be  increased 
by  making  producers  of  a  large  class  of  non¬ 
producers. 

The  Government,  perceiving  the  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  and  urged  by  other  considerations,  determined 
to  give  to  the  proposed  scheme  a  trial,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  should  be  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  The 
reasons  for  fixing  upon  a  sum  equivalent  to  six  years’ 
income  for  the  extinguishment  of  hereditary  pensions 
were,  it  is  understood :  First,  that  this  sum  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  originators  of  the  scheme,  themselves 
pensioners,  who  considered  that  it  was  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  afford,  and  that  it  would  give  a  reasonable 
capital  for  business  purposes.  Secondly,  that  it  ivas 
all  the  Government  could  afford  to  give.  They  would 
be  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  neither  safe  nor  prudent  for  a  new  Government 
to  place  heavy  financial  difficulties  in  their  future 
path,  by  issuing  too  many  obligations. 
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The  reason  alleged  for  offering  so  great  a  sum,  xxvl 
comparatively,  as  the  equivalent  of  six  years’  income  i87i. 
to  those  having  life  pensions,  is  that  in  fact  the  life- 
pensioner  individually  is  more  worthy  of  a  pension 
than  the  hereditary  pensioner. 

The  scheme,  however,  has  not  found  favour,  is  not 
considered  a  fair  one  by  the  samurai,  has  consequently 
caused  much  discontent,  and  has  not  yet  been  carried 
out. 

The  return  of  samurai  to  the  agricultural  class 
involved  the  laying  down  of  their  dangerous  swords, 
a  measure  which  had  been  often  urged  upon  the 
Government  by  foreign  Representatives,  and  had  been 
especially  advocated  after  the  attack  upon  Messrs. 

Dallas  and  Ring.  On  that  occasion  the  answer 
returned  was  a  firm  refusal,  as  it  was  not  considered 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  action  in  such  a 
delicate  matter,  nor  did  the  Government  choose  to 
give  a  handle  to  every  discontented  man  to  cry  out 
that  they  were  yielding  to  foreign  dictation. 

But  after  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  August  a  pro-  £TnClpS-" 
clamation  was  published,  whereby  the  samurai  were  samurai  to 
permitted  to  discontinue  wearing  their  swords,  and  theii\ 

°  .  swords. 

from  that  time  multitudes  laid  them  aside.  AVith 
this  proclamation  every  foreigner  could  sympathize, 
and  though  one  could  not  help  regretting  that  at  the 
same  time  many  a  Japanese  either  discarded  the 
picturesque  dress  of  his  country,  and  appeared  in 
similar  costume  to  ourselves — a  costume  not  suited  to 
his  build  or  stature — or  walked  the  streets  in  a 
mixture  of  Japanese  and  European  dress,  still  one 
felt  that  each  of  these  men  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  suspicion  as  formerly,  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
gained  to  our  side,  and  would  no  longer  scowl  at  us 
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as  we  passed,  and  mutter  between  bis  teeth  that  we 
were  barbarians,  or  descendants  of  dogs,  whom  he 
longed  to  extirpate. 

respecting-  Another  great  difficulty  connected  with  the  work 
locaicurren-  0£  centralization  was  that  of  the  various  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  Many  a  lian  possessed  a  different  issue,  which 
only  passed  current  in  that  particular  lian. 

When,  in  the  months  of  December,  1870,  and 
January,  1871,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Uwajima  in 
Shikoku,  and  to  Bungo,  Higo,  and  Satsuma  in 
Kiushiu,  I  was  painfully  struck  with  the  lamentable 
state  of  the  currency.  In  Uwajima  the  paper-money 
I  saw  was  tolerably  clean  and  intelligible,  but  in 
Bungo,  most  of  which  belonged  to  the  Higo  clan, 
there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  seen  but  what  I  can 
only  designate  as  a  number  of  well-thumbed  filthy 
pieces  of  paper,  of  the  worth  of  which  my  Japanese 
two-sworded  attendants  were  utterly  ignorant.  When 
we  passed  into  the  Higo  province  the  Bungo  currency 
was  useless,  and  we  found  other  paper  notes  in  an 
equally  shocking  state ;  and  the  same  happened  when 
we  entered  Satsuma,  except  that  copper  cash  was 
plentiful  in  that  province.  The  Government  declared 
their  intention  to  buy  up  all  these  various  kinds  of 
paper  currency  at  their  market  rate,  an  undertaking 
which  might  well  require  years  to  effect,  and  which 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  much  loss  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  the  already  impoverished  peasantry  of  many 
provinces.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  subsequently, 
that  the  local  authorities  in  Satsuma  proposed  to  keep 
to  their  local  issue  as  long  as  possible,  and  sought  to 
prevent  the  circulation  in  their  territory  of  any  other 
currency. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Chikenji  would  at 
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once  be  appointed  throughout  the  Empire.  In  such  a 
clan,  for  instance,  as  Satsuma,  where  Shimadzu  Saburo 
was  all-powerful,  the  appointment  of  even  a  Satsuma 
man  to  the  highest  post  would  have  been  hazardous,  if 
not  impossible,  and  the  Government  were  content  to 
leave  the  administration  of  the  majority  of  the  ken  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  officials  for  the  present,  the  post 
of  Chikenji  remaining  vacant. 

But  little  by  little  they  availed  themselves  of 
opportunities,  sometimes  caused  by  disturbances,  to 
send  officials  of  one  ken  to  be  Chiji  or  Daisanji  in 
another,  and  some  smaller  ken  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  larger  ones. 

The  number  of  koku  of  rice  which  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  each  of  the  new  ken  was  estimated  to 
produce  ranged  from  200,000  to  over  800,000.  In 
most  cases  a  single  province  was  constituted  a  ken ,  in 
others  two  provinces  were  united.  There  was  probably 
some  political  significance  in  the  fact  that  what 
formerly  constituted  the  dominions  of  the  Mori 
family  and  its  cadets,  namely  the  provinces  of  Nagato 
and  Suwo,  measuring  890,000  koku,  were  left  intact, 
as  was  the  case  also  with  Inaba,  Awa,  and  one  or  two 
other  former  kokushiu  daimiates,  whilst  the  dominions 
of  Kaga  and  Higo  were  split  up  into  as  many  as 
three  parts,  and  even  those  of  Satsuma  were  consider¬ 
ably  diminished. 

The  Mikado  had  emerged,  little  by  little,  from  his 
retirement,  and  many  more  foreigners,  including  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Government  service, 
were  admitted  to  his  Majesty's  presence. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Austrian  Minister  I  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  Baron  Hiibner  on  the  16th  of 
September  ;  and  on  the  same  day  General  Capron  and 
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three  other  American  citizens,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  the  Imperial  Government  mainly  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  Island  of  Yezo,  were 
received  by  the  Mikado.  The  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  official  Gazette  is  curious,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  bishin,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  General  Capron,  and  which  must  be  translated 
“insignificant  servant,”  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  officials  affected 
to  look  down  upon  a  distinguished  foreigner,  by 
whose  services  they  were  glad  to  profit,  but  whose 
inferiority  to  themselves  they  were  careful  to  assume, 
at  least  in  matters  which  met  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen. 

[Translation  from  the  Dajokan  Nisshi.~\ 

“  The  American  Professor  of  Agricultural  Know¬ 
ledge,  Capron,  and  three  others  went  to  Court  at  ten 
o’clock.-  A  Jo  of  Foreign  Affairs  met  them  at  the 
Inner  Partition  Gate,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
Maple  Pavilion,  where  tea  and  sweetmeats  were  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  The  Daijo  Daijin,  the  Sangi, 
the  Minister  and  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Vice-Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Jibu  met  them.  After  a  short  interval  had 
elapsed,  his  Majesty  came  forth  in  the  Cascade- View 
Pavilion.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  con¬ 
ducted  Capron  and  the  rest,  and  presented  them  to 
his  Majesty. 

“  His  Majesty’s  words  were  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  You  have  been  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  America.  You  are  said 
to  have  paid  great  attention  to  those  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
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advancing  agriculture.  We,  feeling  joy  and  respect 
on  this  account,  have  summoned  you  from  afar,  in  the 
desire  of  causing  you  to  help  Our  Minister  and  Vice- 
Minister  of  the  Colony  of  Yezo,  and  to  perform  those 
functions.  Do  you,  therefore,  carry  Our  wishes  into 
effect,  and,  uniting  in  counsel  and  effort,  cause  them  to 
be  successful  in  the  work  of  colonization.  This  is 
what  We  greatly  desire  of  you.’ 

“  Capron’s  answer  : — 

“  ‘  Your  insignificant  servant  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Learning  Department  in  his  own  country, 
and  has  fortunately,  during  a  number  of  years,  per¬ 
formed  his  functions  without  mishap,  and  you  have 
therefore  summoned  your  insignificant  servant  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  him  an  honourable  and  important  trust  in 
your  country.  Consequently,  your  insignificant  ser¬ 
vant  will  diligently  perform  the  work  of  colonizing 
Yezo.  Your  insignificant  servant  has  obtained  the 
assistance  of  persons  long  and  well  skilled  in  these 
branches  of  learning,  and  has  in  his  own  country  had 
practical  experience.  And  in  consequence  of  having 
paid  great  attention  to  that  science,  he  believes  that 
not  only  will  a  great  advance  be  made  in  the  art  of 
agriculture,  but  also  that  much  benefit  will  thereby 
ensue  to  internal  commerce,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
national  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  the 
art  of  manufacture. 

“  ‘  Making  this  his  guiding  principle,  your  insignifi¬ 
cant  servant  will  be  unable  not  to  exhaust  his  efforts, 
and  he  expects  earnestly  to  develop  the  prosperity  of 
Yezo.  He  will  give  faithful  advice  to  the  Minister 
and  assist  him. 

“‘He  respectfully  thanks  your  Majesty  for  the 
audience  accorded  to  your  insignificant  servant.  He 
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xxvl  believes  that  this  is  showing  a  mark  of  friendliness 
i87i.  towards  the  American  Government/  ”  * 


p^eiama-  On  the  1st  of  October  the  following  proclamation 
wuwisTt  was  posted  np  at  Yedo  : — - 

Hamagoten. 

[Translation.] 

“  His  Majesty  having  declared  his  intention  to 
visit  his  Palace  on  the  sea-shore  to-morrow,  he  will 
pass  through  the  streets  in  the  simplest  possible  style, 
so  as  not  to  cause  any  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  the 
lower  classes  along  his  road.  The  townspeople  will 
therefore  conduct  themselves  as  on  ordinary  days.  Of 
course  the  road  must  be  properly  swept,  and  a  lantern 
suspended  from  the  eave  of  the  lower  story  of  each 
house  after  nightfall,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
hitherto  given,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  accidents  from  fires  or  lights/’ 


Drives 
there  in  an 
open 
carriage. 


On  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  his  Majesty 
left  the  castle,  and  took  his  first  drive  in  public  in  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  attended  by 
a  few  officials  on  horseback,  and  by  an  escort  of  some 
forty  cavalry.  On  his  way  his  Majesty  alighted  at 
the  houses  of  the  Prime  Minister  Sanjo  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Iwakura,  and  they,  as 
well  as  several  other  officials  of  rank,  were  entertained 
by  their  sovereign  in  the  “  Sea-shore  Palace  ”  (Hama¬ 
goten),  at  a  meal  served  after  European  fashion.  His 
Majesty  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  the  castle  in  the 


*  I  trust  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  transcribing  this  speech  I 
am  actuated  by  no  motive  against  General  Capron,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  know  personally.  The  use  of  this  obnoxious 
epithet  shows  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  interpreter  at¬ 
tached  to  each  Legation. 
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same  simple  style.  Of  this  I  was  myself  accidentally  xxvi.‘ 
a  witness  in  the  main  street,  where  each  side  was  lined  187L 
by  townspeople,  some  of  whom  carried  ont  the  spirit  of 
the  notification  by  not  remaining  prostrate  with  their 
heads  to  the  ground  whilst  the  cavalcade  passed  by. 

Soldiers  were  stationed  along  the  route,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  Kepresentative,  or  other  distinguished 
stranger,  going  to  Court,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  extra  preparation.  The  back  seat  of  his 
Majesty’s  carriage  was  occupied  by  one  of  his  gentle - 
men-in-waiting  and  by  two  pages.  Other  carriages 
conveyed  high  functionaries  of  the  Court. 

Thus  were  the  peculiar  signs  of  obeisance,  custom-  signs  of 

x  __  °  obeisance 

ary  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the  Mikado,  veiled  no 
from  the  eyes  of  his  people,  was  taken  out  in  state  Alfred, 
from  his  palace  at  Kioto,  declared  to  be  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  stand  up 
and  gaze  at  their  sovereign  as  he  passed,  just  like  ; 
Europeans.  Another  notification  declared  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty  to  proceed  to  the  same  palace  and 
to  other  places  from  time  to  time  in  simple  style,  and 
this  intention  was  carried  out.  To-day  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Empress  too,  seem  to  go  about  much  as  other 
sovereigns.* 

In  this  month  a  decree  was  published  permitting  Tobies  may 

-i-  ±  o  intermarry 

the  nobles  to  intermarry  with  the  ordinary  people,  ordinary 

people. 

*  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  no  Empress  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  palace,  except  to  be  confined  ;  that  she 
was  attended  by  vestals  who  had  never  beheld  a  man,  and  that 
not  even  the  highest  dignitaries  were  allowed  to  see  her.  I 
believe  that  some  of  these  latter  at  last  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  the  present  Empress’s  apartments  and  in  seeing  her.  She 
subsequently  was  permitted  to  go  to  Hamagoten,  and  now  she 
receives  the  wives  of  members  of  the  diplomatic  body. 
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female 
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family 
abroad. 


and  by  another  decree  the  latter  were  allowed  to  wear 
the  hakama  or  trousers,  and  the  haori  or  mantles  split 
up  the  back,  hitherto  only  worn  by  samurai. 

Not  only  were  many  ex-daimios,  mostly  young 
men,  obtaining  permission  to  go  abroad,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  (December  24)  his  Majesty 
addressed  a  message  to  the  nobles,  giving  them  per¬ 
mission  to  take  the  female  members  of  their  families 
with  them.  It  is  worth  recording. 

[Translation.] 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  the  reputation  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  wealth,  and  strength  possessed  by  the  countries 
of  the  globe  arises  from  nothing  else  than  the  power  of 
industry  and  perseverance  which  characterize  their 
populations  ;  and  the  reason  why  their  populations 
develop  their  knowledge,  polish  their  talents,  and  give 
effect  to  their  power  of  industry  and  perseverance,  is 
that  each  individual  does  his  best  as  a  member  of  the 
nation. 

“  We  have  lately  changed  our  ancient  system, 
and  desire  to  run  equally  in  the  race  with  other 
countries.  How  can  we  hope  to  succeed  unless  the 
whole  population  unanimously  exerts  to  the  full  its 
power  of  industry  and  perseverance  ?  The  nobles  in 
particular,  occupying  as  they  do  an  honourable  and 
important  position,  and  being  the  object  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  people,  are  looked  upon  as  models 
of  action.  Is  it  possible  to  dispense  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  industry  and  perseverance  on  their 
part,  such  as  will  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  in 
animating  the  people  ?  Their  responsibilities  are 
indeed  grave.  This  is  the  reason  why  We  summon 

you  here  to-day,  in  order  that  We  may  communicate 
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Our  wishes  to  you  in  person.  In  order  to  secure  the 
result  of  industry  and  perseverance,  nothing  else  is 
necessary  but  to  develop  knowledge  and  to  polish 
the  talents.  In  order  to  ■  develop  knowledge  and 
polish  the  talents,  nothing  else  is  required  but  to  fix 
the  eyes  upon  the  aspect  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  to  cultivate  pursuits  of  actual  utility,  to  go 
abroad  for  purposes  of  study  in  foreign  countries,  and 
to  learn  practically.  It  may  suffice,  for  those  whose 
advanced  age  precludes  their  being  able  to  remain 
and  study,  to  make  a  ,tour  abroad,  to  widen  their 
circle  of  knowledge  by  seeing  and  hearing,  and  thus  to 
improve  their  understanding.  In  consequence,  too, 
of  the  want  of  a  system  of  female  education  in  our 
country,  many  women  are  deficient  in  intelligence. 
Besides,  the  education  of  children  is  a  thing  which  is 
connected  intimately  with  the  instruction  of  their 
mothers,  and  is  really  a  matter  of  the  most  absolute 
importance.  There  is  therefore,  of  course,  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  those  who  go  abroad  taking 
their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters  with  them,  so  that 
they  may  learn  that  the  instruction  of  females  in 
foreign  countries  has  a  good  foundation,  and  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  right  system  of  educating 
children.  If  you  will,  all  of  you,  really  give  your 
attention  to  this  question  and  exert  your  powers  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
for  Us  in  advancing  in  the  region  of  civilization,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  wealth  and  strength,  and  in 
running  equally  in  the  race  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Do  you  therefore  take  well  to  heart 
Our  wishes,  each  of  you  do  his  best,  and  assist  Us  in 
gaining  the  object  of  Our  hopes.”  * 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Satow. 
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I  have  mentioned  (vol.  i.,  p.  77)  the  two  sets  of 
people  called  eta  and  hinin,  who  were  lowest  in  the 
social  scale.  In  October  the  following  notification  to 
local  authorities  was  published  : — 

[Translation.] 

Abolition  of  “  The  designations  of  eta  and  hinin  are  abolished. 

eta  and  ° 

hinin.  Those  who  bore  them  are  to  be  added  to  the  general 
registers  of  the  population,  and  their  social  position 
and  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood  are  to  be  identical 
with  the  rest  of  the  people.  .  As  they  have  been 
entitled  to  immunity  from  land-tax  and  other  burdens 
by  immemorial  custom,  you  will  inquire  how  this 
may  be  reformed,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Finance. 

(Signed)  “ Council  of  State/'. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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Change  in  face  of  Yedo. — Further  change  in  Constitution. — The 
Sei-In  and  8 a- In. — Pamphlet  advocating  Christianity. — 
Sudden  removal  of  native  Christians  to  Saga. — Restored  to 
their  Homes. 

The  face  of  Yedo  had  indeed  undergone  a  great 
change  since  I  first  visited  it  in  1868.  The  work  of 
demolition  and  reconstruction  was  particularly  to  be 
observed  in  what  has  been  generally  called  the  official 
quarter.  The  daimios  having  been  abolished,  and  no 
longer  coming  up  to  Yedo  with  retainers  varying  in 
number  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand,  they  no 
longer  required  half-a-dozen  yashikis'  apiece,  with 
the  wooden  buildings  surrounding  them  which  had 
served  these  retainers  for  barracks.  Indeed,  the  former 
clans  were  not  allowed  to  retain  more  than  one  or  two 
of  these  habitations,  many  were  permitted  to  fall  into 
ruin,  and  others  had  been  demolished,  so  that  here 
and  there  large  plots  of  ground  were  laid  bare.  Some 
of  these  yashikis  would  include  as  much  as  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  land.  One  large  flat  piece  was  made 
into  a  parade  ground  ;  in  an  adjoining  space  brick 
buildings  were  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Waters,  an 
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xxvii.  Englishman,  destined  for  barracks  to  lodge  the 
change  m  Imperial  troops.  Almshouses,  vegetable  gardens,  and 
yeCdo0f  even  mulberry  plantations  occupied  the  sites  of  other 
yashikis;  a  number  had  been  turned  into  public  offices; 
and  where  formerly  some  haughty  daimio  lived  in 
isolated  state,  squatting  on  the  mats,  eating  his  rice, 
and  drinking  his  sake,  a  Japanese  official,  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  samurai,  now  sat  at  a  table,  in 
European  clothes,  and  enjoyed  his  more  strengthening 
repast  of  beef,  or  even  Shangai  mutton,  washed  down 
with  claret,  beer,  or  champagne. 

A 

In  the  Odori,  the  prolongation  of  the  tokaido  from 
Shinagawa  to  the  Nihon  bashi,  every  kind  of  costume 
was  to  be  seen,  true  J apanese,  hybrid,  or  wholly 
European.  Such  a  rage  for  hats  of  all  kinds  had  set 
in,  that  the  Yokohama  shops  were  cleared  once  and 
again  of  every  kind  and  shape,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  a  samurai  trudging  along  in  badly 
fitting  boots,  a  cotton  umbrella  in  his  hand,  whilst 
his  native  dress,  with  its  flowing  sleeves,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  grey  felt  hat  upon  his  head,  where 
the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  freely  as  it  listed,  instead 
of  being  plastered  and  gathered  up  into  a  queue. 

The  city  swarmed  with  soldiers,  and  especially 
near  the  temples  in  Shiba,  and  in  the  adjoining 
quarter  called  Shimmemai,  numbers  of  young  recruits, 
when  not  at  drill,  were  to  be  seen  wandering  about 
making  purchases,  or  staring  into  the  shops.  These 
youngsters,  not  always  over  civil  either  to  natives  or 
strangers,  and  inclined  to  be  rude  when  in  their  cups 
on  a  holiday  afternoon,  were  conspicuous  from  the  red 
kepi,  which  did  not  contrast  ill  with  their  dark 
uniforms. 

Another  new  feature  was  the  jin-riki-sha,  which  was 
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rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  kago.  According  to  the 
valuable  report  for  1871  of  Mr.  Dohmen,  her  Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul  at  Yedo,  there  were  already  over  10,000 
of  these  vehicles.  “  The  jin-riki-sha”  he  writes,  “  is 
a  two-wheeled  carriage  or  chair,  the  size  of  which  is  a 
little  larger  than  a  child’s  perambulator,  from  which 
the  pattern  appears  to  have  been  copied.  It  is  just 
large  enough  for  one  man  to  sit  in,  and  it  is  drawn  by 
a  coolie  instead  of  a  horse.  The  Government  tariff, 

I  am  informed,  is  J  bu  per  ri,  which  is  something  like 
twopence  a  mile.  Foreigners,  however,  are  made  to 
pay  more.  The  jin-riki-sha  are  drawn  at  an  average 
speed  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  Unfortunately,  the 
occupation  of  the  poor  wretches  who  have  to  draw 
them  is  a  very  unhealthy  one,  as  it  leads  in  many 
cases  to  consumption.  All  these  carriages  have  been 
introduced  in  one  year.  The  Government  revenue 
derived  from  them,  by  way  of  license,  is  eight  mommc, 
or  about  sixpence  per  month  each.” 

The  very  aspect  of  many  shops  was  changed,  for 
in  most  streets  some  were  to  be  found  where  nothing 
but  foreign  articles  were  offered  for  sale.  Much,  too, 
of  the  furniture  and  arms  of  ex-daimios  had  been 
sold  by  the  owners,  as  no  longer  required  ;  and  swords, 
spears,  and  armour  could  be  purchased  at  reduced 
prices  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.* 

#  Ye  do  has  proved  a  complete  failure  as  a  place  of  business 
for  foreign  merchants,  and  the  few  who,  on  the  opening  of  the 
city  to  foreign  trade  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  tried  the 
experiment,  have  found  it  an  unremunerative  speculation,  and 
have,  with  the  exception  of  two  firms,  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Mr.  Dohmen,  in  his  latest  report,  says  : — 

“  The  expectations  that  were  at  one  time  entertained  that  the 
railway  between  Yedo  and  Yokohama  would  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  capital,  have  not  been  realized ; 
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xxm  After  tlie  clianges  in  the  Government  in  August, 
1871-  and  the  important  decree  of  the  29th  of  that’ month, 
Further  other  changes  followed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
consutu-  £}1C  form  0f  the  constitution  was  modified. 

What  was  formerly  called  the  Dajokan,  or  Council 
The  sei-in.  0f  State,  was  turned  into  the  Chief  College,  or  Sei-In. 
It  was  composed  of  the  Daijo,  Sa,  and  Udaijin,  and  of 
the  Sangi,  and  formed  the  Council  or  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor.  Sanjo  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Daijo- 
daijin,  that  of  Sadaijin  remained  vacant,  Iwakura 
became  Udaijin,  and  Saigo,  Kido,  Itagaki,  and  Okuma 
— representing  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen — 
were  the  Sangi. 

The  Benkuan,  a  body  of  men  to  whom  all  matters 
had  formerly  been  referred  by  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  consideration  of  the  Dajokan,  were 
abolished,  and  all  business  was  to  be  transacted 
directly  between  the  Imperial  Council  and  the  chiefs 
of  departments.  These  were  to  constitute  together 
the  U-In ,  or  Bight  College,  which  was  to  meet  once  a 
week,  but  in  fact  never  seems  to  have  done  so,  and  all 
its  business  was  transacted  at  the  Imperial  Council. 

The  old  attempts  at  a  Parliament  had  resulted  in 
failure,  but  there  was  still  a  desire  to  retain  some 
species  of  deliberative  Assembly ;  and  the  consequence 
The  sa-in.  was  the  creation  of  the  Sa-In,  or  Left  College,  the 

on  the  contrary,  the  little  trade  that  was  done  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway  has  since  been  transferred  to  Yokohama. 
This  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  great 
convenience  and  cheapness  of  travelling  between  the  two  places, 
the  native  merchant  of  Yedo  now  makes  all  his  purchases  of 
foreign  goods  at  Yokohama,  where  he  finds  a  greater  variety  of 
articles,  and  probably  cheaper  prices,  than  on  the  spot.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  foreign  settlement  of  Yedo  has  become 
literally  deserted.” 
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members  of  which  were  nominated  by  the  Sovereign,  IfvFi. 
like  our  Privy  Council,  and  consisted  of  a  President,  1871- 
Vice-President,  and  a  quantity  of  subordinates  of 
different  ranks. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  func¬ 
tions  of  this  Council  are,  or  what  they  really  have 
done  or  do.  It  has  been  described  as  a  refuge  for  all 
kinds  of  political  visionaries,  who  had  thus  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ventilating  their  theories  without  doing  any 
harm,  because  their  debates  were  never  published,  and 
their  decisions  could  not  be  enforced. 

The  executive  part  of  the  Government  consisted  of 
the  Ministers  and  Vice-Ministers  of  the  eight  depart¬ 
ments  :  Religion,  Treasury,  Foreign  Affairs,  War, 
Education,  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  Imperial 
Household. 

Soyejima,  formerly  a  Sangi,  succeeded  Iwakura  as  fhnlsteA 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Terashima  still  re-  ISfn 
tained  his  place  as  Vice-Minister. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  remarkable  pam-  ^  favour 
phlet  appeared  in  Yedo,  advocating  the  introduction  of  uaSty8" 
Christianity  into  Japan.  It  was  widely  circulated, 
and  was  read  by  many  natives  with  much  interest.  It 
assumed  to  be  written  by  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
Power,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor. 

After  paying  a  warm  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
reforms  which  had  been  introduced  into  Japan  since 
the  Restoration,  this  pretended  subject  of  a  foreign 
Power  states  that  there  is  one  matter  which  caused 
him  regret ;  and,  after  further  expatiating  on  the 
adoption  of  Western  civilization,  teachers,  dress,  and 
food,  he  mentions  this  matter  by  declaring  that  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  prohibition  against  the 
foreign  religion  has  not  been  removed.  It  could  not 
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xxvil  be  because  it  was  a  national  prohibition,  for  intercourse 
187L  with  foreigners,  the  study  of  their  books,  &c.,  which 
had  been  similarly  prohibited,  were  now  allowed.  It 
is  called  an  evil  religion.  How  does  his  Majesty 
know  it  to  be  evil  ?  It  is  impossible  to  know  the 
nature  of  anything  till  it  has  been  tried.  Formerly 
all  foreigners  were  called  barbarians,  but  now  that 
Japanese  had  come  to  know  foreigners,  they  called 
them  barbarians  no  more.  And,  similarly,  they  had 
learnt  to  experience  the  good  of  much  which  they  had 
lately  adopted  from  the  West. 

The  author  proceeds,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  to 
attribute  the  strength  and  wealth  of  Western  countries 
to  a  number  of  good  men  who  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  which  was  the  fountain  whence 
sprang  their  good  government.  “  The  strength,5’  he 
writes,  “of  their  perseverance  and  endurance  is  all 
rooted  in  the  three  Virtues  taught  by  their  Beligion, 
namely,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  without  exception.55 
Their  outward  appearance  is  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  but  their  religion  is  the  root. 
Now,  Japan  is  delighted  with  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
but  will  take  no  account  of  the  root.  But  if  the  root 
is  evil,  so  are  the  flowers  and  leaves ;  if  the  religion 
of  those  countries  is  evil,  then  they  must  be  evil  also. 
Their  men,  their  miraculous  arts  and  inventions,  must 
be  evil.  The  foreign  teachers  and  artisans,  and  the 
foreign  merchants  in  Japan,  must  be  evil.  All  these 
should  therefore  be  rejected  and  expelled,  and  a  severe 
law  of  prohibition  should  be  passed  against  them. 

“  The  subject  of  a  foreign  State,55  says  the  author 
with  unusual  boldness,  “  does  not  admire  your 
Majesty’s  course  of  action.55  He  asks  why  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  East  are  despised  by  the  West,  and  answers 
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that  it  is  because  the  former  hate  the  religion  of  the  xxvn. 
latter.  This  is  why  the  Western  people  despise  a  w7i. 
large  country  like  China,  whereas  they  respect  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  “  an  isolated  group  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  no  bigger  than  a  musket- 
bullet,”  because  the  King  believes  in  their  religion. 

The  author  says  further,  that  if  his  Majesty  does 
not  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  Western 
religion,  his  country  may  endeavour  to  learn  the 
European  science  of  government  and  other  arts,  but 
it  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  real  advance ;  and 
he  advises  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism, 
become  the  head  of  the  new  Church,  and  the  leader 
of  his  people  in  professing  the  Western  religion.  Then 
the  sovereigns  of  Western  countries  will  love  and 
respect  his  Majesty,  their  people  will  bless  him,  and 
Japan  will  become  the  Europe  of  the  East. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  three  years  previously, 
pamphlets,  appeared  denouncing  Christianity  in  the 
most  violent  terms,  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  that 
such  a  defence  of  it  should  be  permitted  to  circulate 
freely  in  Yedo. 

And  vet  a  further  persecution  of  Christians  about  sudden 
the  very  end  of  the  year  was  reported  from  Nagasaki.  Somnefgh- 

rw  •  .  i  •  1 1  bourhood  of 

{Some  sixty  or  seventy  men  m  the  neighbourhood  were  Nagasaki 
suddenly  transported  from  their  abodes  to  Saga,  at 
formerly  the  castle-town  of  the  Prince  of  Hizen.  The 
story  was  that  these  men  had  been  unruly,  had  fallen 
out  with  their  neighbours,  and  had  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  had  been  considered  necessary  to 
remove  them  temporarily  to  Saga,  where  they  were 
placed  under  surveillance,  and  were  being  lectured 
for  their  evil  conduct. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  these 
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They  are 
conveyed 
back  to 
their  native 
village. 


poor  men  were  Christians,  but  of  this  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  and  everything  seemed  to  point 
to  that  independent  action  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
which  so  often  happens  in  Japan ;  sometimes  to  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  central  Government,  and 
in  opposition  to  their  views,  and  even  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Count  Turenne,  the  French  Charge  d’ Affaires,  and 
I,  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  these  officials  was  opposed  to  the  promises 
made  to  the  foreign  Representatives  that  persecution 
of  native  Christians  should  cease,  and  to  urge  that 
these  people  should  be  restored  to  their  homes.  The 
Government  responded  to  our  appeal,  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  they  were  conveyed  back 
to  their  native  village,  after  a  period  of  confinement. 
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Idea  of  an  Embassy  to  Treaty  Powers. — Its  ostensible  Object. — 

First  intention  to  appoint  one  Ambassador. — Four  associate 
Ambassadors  subsequently  appointed,  and  a  host  of  other 
officials. — Supposed  failure  of  Objects. — Letter  of  Credence 
to  U.S.  President. — Real  object  probably  abolition  of  Extra¬ 
territoriality  Clause. — Foreign  lawyers  engaged. — Code  to 
be  drawn  up. — Rot  sufficient  for  abolition  of  the  clause. — 

Cruelty  in  Criminal  Procedure.— Brutal  conduct  of  Yedo 
Police. — ■Harm  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  Japan. — Steady 
progress  required. 

It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  xxviii 
August,  that  the  idea  of  an  Embassy  to  the  United  Idea  of  an 

°  .  J  #  Embassy  to 

States  and  Europe  began  to  germinate  in  the  minds  £reaty 

-To  o  Powers. 

of  members  of  the.  Cabinet.  The  date  fixed  for  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  was  the  1st  of  July,  1872, 
and  they  felt  that  an  important  epoch  was  approach¬ 
ing  for  Japan.  They  expressed  themselves  anxious  to  sibifobjVct. 
communicate  to  the  Governments  of  Treaty  Powers 
details  of  the  internal  history  of  their  country  during 
the  years  preceding  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Mikado’s  power,  and  to  explain 
fully  the  actual  state  of  affairs  and  the  future  policy 
of  the  Government.  They  also  thought  it  important, 
on  their  part,  to  take  measures  for  learning  the  insti- 
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xxvni.  tutions  of  other  countries,  and  for  gaining  a  more 
1871-  precise  knowledge  of  their  laws,  commerce,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  their  naval  and  military  systems. 

This  could  only  be  effected  by  a  special  Embassy, 
-  to  which  would  be  attached  members  of  different 
departments  of  the  administration.  The  points  for 
revision  in  the  treaties  could  then,  they  considered,  be 
discussed  with  the  different  foreign  Governments. 


Utility  of 
project 
depended 
on  mode  of 
execution. 


There 
should  be 
one  Ambas 
sador  to 
represent 
the  sove¬ 
reign. 


There  could  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  project 
in  itself  was  sensible,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Mikado’s  Government  was  becoming  a  real  power,  the 
time  was  well  chosen  for  the  despatch  of  an  Embassy. 
But  its  utility,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained,  would 
depend  upon  how  the  project  was  carried  out.  In  the 
days  of  the  bakufu,  missions  had  been  sent  from  Japan, 
composed  of  several  envoys  at  a  time,  with  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  and  of  inferior  rank  and  little 
influence  in  their  own  country.  What  was  now  re¬ 
quired  was  one  single  Ambassador,  to  be  chosen  out  of 
'  the  men  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
events,  of  the  last  few  years,  and  who  occupied  a  high 
position  in  the  actual  Government.  Such  a  man 
would  carry  weight  with  him,  would  be  able  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  on  all  matters  connected 


with  Japan,  and  would  be  listened  to  with  attention. 
He  would  directly  represent  the  Mikado,  restored  to 
all  his  rights,  and  would  be  in  an  entirely  different 
position  from  previous  Envoys,  who  represented  the 
“  Tycoon,”  that  pseudo-sovereign  who  had  imposed 
upon  us  during  our  first  years  of  intercourse. 

The  Ambassador  would  of  course  be  accompanied 
by  other  officials,  but  it  seemed  important  that  his 
rank,  as  the  direct.,  representative  of  his  sovereign, 
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should  shine  out  clearly  above  the  others,  to  whom 
some  such  lower  title  as  Councillor  of  Embassy  might 
be  given. 

And  this  was  the  first  idea  of  the  Cabinet  when 
the  Embassy  was  really  decided  upon.  Iwakura  was 

to  be  the  Ambassador,  and  to  him  were  to  be  attached 

a 

the  Sangi  Kido  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  Okubo, 
as  Councillors  of  Embassy. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Cabinet  changed 
then  views,  that  whilst  Iwakura  was  denominated  first 
Ambassador,  the  two  others  above  mentioned  were 
given,  together  with  Ito,  Vice-Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  Yamaguchi,  Assistant  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  title  of  Associate  Ambassadors;  how,  what 
with  Secretaries,  Commissioners,  and  other  officials, 
the  whole  number  of  Japanese  connected  with  this 
Embassy,  who  embarked  on  board  the  P.M.S.S. 
“  America/’  on  the  23rd  of  December,  had  gradually 
swelled  until  it  was  hardly  short  of  fifty,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state.  It  was  a  subject  of 
regret  to  me,  as  well  as  to  others  who  had  kindly 
feelings  towards  Japan,  that  the  character  of  the 
Mission  had  thus  been  changed,  and  that  it  had 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions ;  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  now  entail  a  most  lavish  expense  upon  a 
country  already  laying  out  enormous  sums  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  there  was  a  fore¬ 
boding  that  its  expected  usefulness  would  be  impaired. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  book  to  follow 
the  Embassy,  first  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
tarried  for  many  months  with  the  object,  it  was  said, 
of  concluding  a  fresh  treaty  then  and  there  ;  then  to 
England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
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being  absent  a  year,  as  was  originally  intended,  it  was 
not  till  the  13th  of  September,  1873,  that  Iwakura 
landed  at  Yokohama  on  his  return. 

And  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  put  off  at  the  request 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

What  then  had  the  Embassy  effected  ?  Had  its 
programme  been  carried  out  ?  Had  the  history  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  been 
explained  to  the  Governments  of  Treaty  Powers  ? 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  no  such  explanations 
as  had  been  originally  intended  were  vouchsafed  by 
the  Embassy  to  these  Governments,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  principal  members  returned  in  no  satis¬ 
fied  mood  to  Japan.  Something  then  must  have 
occurred  to  alter  the  intentions  of  these  Ambassadors, 
and  we  shall  not  have  far  to  look  for  it. 

In  the  Letter  of  Credence  presented  by  Iwakura 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
published,  it  is  said  that  the  Mission  was  sent  to 
declare  the  cordial  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
place  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  Treaty  Powers 
and  Japan  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis.  The  letter 
continues  thus  : — 

“  The  period  for  revising  the  treaties  now  existing 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  is  less  than 
one  year  distant.  We  expect  and  intend  to  reform 
and  improve  the  same  so  as  to  stand  upon  a  similar 
footing  with  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and  to 
attain  the  full  development  of  public  right  and  interest. 
The  civilization  and  institutions  of  Japan  are  so 
different  from  those  of  other  countries,  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  reach  the  desired  end  at  once. 
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“It  is  our  purpose  to  select  from  the  various  xxviil 
institutions  prevailing  among  enlightened  nations  such  i87i. 
as  are  best  suited  to  our  present  condition,  and  adopt 
them,  in  gradual  reforms  and  improvements  of  our 
policy  and  customs,  so  as  to  be  upon  an  equality  with 
them. 

“  With  this  object,  we  desire  to  fully  disclose  to 
the  United  States’  Government  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  our  Empire,  and  to  consult  upon  the  means  of 
giving  greater  efficiency  to  our  institutions,  at  present 
and  in  the  future ;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  Embassy 
returns  home  we  will  consider  about  the  revision  of 
the  treaties,  and  accomplish  what  we  have  expected 
and  intended.” 

In  the  above  quotation  it  will  be  observed  that  the  p^babiy01 
Mikado  declares  his  expectation  and  intention  to  extra-terri- 
reform  and  improve  the  treaties  so  as  to  stand  upon  clause- 
a  similar  footing  with  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
and  to  attain  the  full  development  of  public  right 
and  interest,  and  his  Majesty  also  speaks  of  adopting 
institutions  from  these  nations,  so  as  to  be  upon  an 
equality  with  them. 

Have  we  not  here  the  key-note  to  the  whole,  the 
real  object  of  the  Embassy  ? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  darling  object  of  the 
ambition  of  Japanese  statesmen  is  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  extra-territoriality  sanctioned  by  the  present 
treaties,  and  the  transfer  of  all  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners  to  native  officials.  This  is  surely  a  laudable 
ambition,  and  every  one  who  has  filled  a  diplomatic 
position  in  Japan  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  time 
arrive  when  the  sole  administration  of  justice  over 
foreigners  could  be  safely  handed  over  to  the  Japanese. 
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But  that  moment  has  not  yet  come.  Since  the  return, 
however,  of  the  Ambassadors  to  their  native  country, 
it  has  been  openly  asserted,  nor  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
it  ever  been  contradicted,  that  their  real  object  had  all 
along  been  to  obtain  from  the  Treaty  Powers  the 
abolition  of  extra-territoriality ;  and  it  is  known  that, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  this,  they  have 
shown  a  determination  not  to  cede  to  foreigners  any 
right  of  travel  in  the  interior  of  Japan  upon  reasonable 
conditions. 

It  appears  that  the  Government  had  engaged  the 
services  of  a  French  lawyer,  who  was  to  draw  up  a 
code  based  upon  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  they  had  also 
taken  into  their  service  an  English  and  an  American 
lawyer,  and  they  seem  to  have  supposed  that  they  had 
only  to  produce  their  new  code,  and  the  Treaty  Powers 
would  at  once  recognize  their  right  to  claim  the  sole 
administration  of  justice.  I  have  actually  seen  this 
pretention  supported  in  an  English  magazine  of 
repute. 

But  surely  it  is  not  upon  the  simple  production 
of  a  code  of  laws,  drawn  up  by  foreign  lawyers,  that  , 
the  subjects  of  Treaty  Powers  are  to  be  handed  over  to 
Japanese  jurisdiction!  Could  any  diplomatist  be  so  ' 
rash  as  to  recommend  such  a  step  to  his  Government  ? 
AVe  must  not  forget  that  Japan  is  a  country  just 
emerging  from  the  feudal  system,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  during  which  the  only  real  law  has  been  the 
sword,  during  which  the  military  class  oppressed  the 
people,  where  there  was  no  right  but  might,  where  the 
officials  were  but  too  steeped  in  corruption.*  Of  civil 


*  The  late  Mr.  Seward,  who,  on  his  journey  round  the  world, 
paid  a  visit  to  Japan  in  1870,  is  stated,  after  his  return  to  the 
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law  there  is  little,  and  the  criminal  procedure  has  been  xxvni. 
tainted  with  cruelty  and  rendered  infamous  by  the  187L 
application  of  torture. 

To  illustrate  this  I  may  remark  that,  in  several  cruelty  in 

J  criminal 

cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  some  one  procedure, 
at  least  of  the  persons  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being 

United  States,  to  have  replied  to  the  question  of  a  reporter  of 
the  New- York  Herald  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  Government 
was  as  corrupt  as  the  Chinese  :  “'Oh  no  ;  it  is  on  the  contrary 
very  honest.  There  is  an  aristocracy  in  Japan,  and  it  has  full 
control  of  the  Government.” 

This  assertion  requires  correction.  That  there  are  honest 
men  in  the  Mikado’s  Government  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
but  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  system  of  wide  corruption 
among  the  officials  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  will  not,  I 
opine,  be  denied  by  any  member  of  that  Government.  This 
cancer  of  corruption  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for  the 
future  of  Japan.  As  long  as  it  continues,  how  is  the  condition 
of  the  peasant  to  be  raised,  and  how  is  he  to  have  any  incentive 
to  work  and  to  attempt  to  become  rich  ?  Where  such  corruption 
exists  he  (as  has  been  remarked  to  me)  is  born  poor,  is  clothed 
in  rags,  and  ends  his  days  as  he  began,  in  squalid  povertv-  It 
would  seem  that  the  perversion  of  public  money  is  by  many 
hardly  looked  upon  as  discreditable ;  and  from  the  miners,  for 
instance,  whose  hours  of  work  were  put  down  in  the  accounts  at 
double  the  real  number  in  order  to  defraud  the  local  Government, 
up  to  some  of  the  highest  officials,  the  existence  of  a  wholesale 
system  of  plunder  is  only  too  evident.  One  province  may  be 
worse  than  another,  but  in  only  too  many  instances  the  fact 
remains  that  the  peasants  are  robbed  to  keep  up  the  Government, 
and  much  of  the  money  exacted  from  them  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  corrupt  officials.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  tchin- 
ovnicks  of  Russia. 

Hence  from  time  to  time  disturbances,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  recorded,  in  provinces  which  are  not  completely 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  military. 

It  is  sad  to  record  such  matters,  but  it  is  in  the  true  interest 
of  Japan  to  do  so. 
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concerned  in  a  crime  has  died  in  prison.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hoey,  who  was  murdered  in  Yokohama  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  December,  1869,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  witness  was  left  to  languish  and  die  under 
examination  ;  again,  when  some  grooms  belonging  to 
the  party  who  accompanied  me  to  the  silk  districts 
in  1869  had  been  imprisoned  for  misconduct,  and  for 
extorting  money  from  innkeepers  on  the  road,  one  had 
expired  in  prison  before  judgment  was  given. 

But  the  worst  example,  perhaps,  which  I  can 
mention  was  that  of  certain  witnesses  in  a  case 
brought  before  the  United  States’  Consular  Court,  in 
March,  1871,  who  were  in  such  a  pitiable  condition 
that  the  proceedings  had  to  be  adjourned  till  they 
could  be  restored  to  sufficient  health  to  give  evidence. 
This  case,  in  which  an  American  was  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  forging  paper-money,  was  subse¬ 
quently  tried,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted;  but  out 
of  the  four  Japanese  who  were  to  have  given  evidence, 
two  had  never  recovered  the  effects  of  their  treatment, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  in  a  sad  condition,  and 
gave  their  evidence  in  a  most  hesitating  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  manner. 

That  the  police  of  Yedo  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
to  deal  with  foreigners  has  never  been  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  following  instance,  which 
occurred  so  lately  as  the  6th  of  May,  1874: — 

A  body  of  this  force  entered  the  -enclosure  of  the 
new  British  Legation,  which  is  in  course  of  construe- 

V 

tion.  They  were  armed  with  their  heavy  staves, 
about  four  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter. 
One  man  seized  Constable  Wood,  a  member  of  the 
Legation  Escort,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  premises, 
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and  gave  an  order  to  the  others,  who  immediately 
rushed  upon  Wood  in  a  body,  and  commenced  striking 
him  with  their  staves,  and  dragging  him  away.  They 
carried  him  along  several  streets  for  about  a  mile,  to 
a  police  station,  the  blood  streaming  down  his  face 
from  the  wounds  on  his  head.  All  the  way  along 
they  pulled  and  pushed  him,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
look  round,  they  lifted  their,  staves,  and  threatened  to 
strike  him.  They  called  him  names,  and  repeatedly 
spat  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Satow,  on  hearing  of  this  brutal  outrage,  went 
to  the  police  office,  and  demanded  that  Wood  should 
be  given-  up  to  him.  This  was  flatly  refused,  but 
ultimately  he  obtained  the  discharge  of  his  unfortunate 
countryman  through  an  official  of  the  Home  De¬ 
partment. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  altercation  between 
one  of  the  English  building  officers  and  a  policeman 
at  the  new  Legation,  but  of  this  Wood  was  entirely 
ignorant;  and  of  course  the  police  had  no  right,  with¬ 
out  previous  permission,  even  to  enter  the  precincts 
of  the  enclosure. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  projected  code,  how  is  it 
possible  that  all  of  a  sudden,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle, 
its  production  is  to  create  upright  and  learned  judges  ? 
There  is  no  bar  in  Japan,  judges  cannot  be  made  by 
machinery,  and,  in  any  event,  to  insure  even  moderate 
justice,  years  and  years  of  training  will  be  required. 
How  long  will  it  take  the  Japanese  mind  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  what  justice  is,  and  to  dispense  it 
fearlessly  and  honestly  ? 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  for  writers  with 
little  knowledge  of  their  subject  to  lavish  indiscriminate 
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xxvni.  praise  upon  Japan.  They  have  been  charmed  with 
187L  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  giving  up  its  isolation  of 
centuries,  and  adopting  in  so  short  a  time  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  customs  of  the  West.  Foreigners,  too,  in 
their  service  have,  it  is  currently  reported,  taken  the 
same  line,  and  have  impressed  upon  the  Japanese 
their  right  to  be  admitted  at  once,  to  an  equality  with 
Western  nations. 


Harm  of 
indiscri¬ 
minate 

S raise  of 
apan. 


The  harm  that  all  such  indiscriminate  praise  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  Japan  is  incalculable,  and  every 
true  well-wisher  of  the  country  deplores  it.  It  is 
impossible,  I  think,  for  one  like  myself,  who  has 
passed  four  years  of  his  life  in  Japan  during  such 
eventful  times,  who  has  lived  much  among  the 
natives  and  travelled  much  in  different  parts  of 
their  picturesque  country,  not  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  its  future.  And  it  is  deplorable  to  see  what  a 
wrong  road  Japan  (at  least  in  my  opinion)  is  taking. 
This  exaggerated  praise  is  simply  increasing  that  self- 
conceit  which  is  often  found  in  the  samurai ,  and  is 
due  in  a  great  degree,  as  perhaps  with  us  English¬ 
men  in  former  times,  to  geographical  position  and 
isolation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  friend  of  Japan 
to  attempt  to  check  that  evil  quality,  and  to  display 
the  shallow  arguments  of  some  writers  in  their  real 
light. 

Let  the  Japanese  not  think  that,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  announced,  they  have  in  one  short  genera¬ 
tion  achieved  a  position  in  the  civilized  world  that 
the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  took  centuries  to 
accomplish  ;  let  them  not  expect  to  be  the  equal  of 
other  nations  all  at  once  ;  but  let  them  rather  apply 
their  undoubted  intelligence  to  the  task  of  infusing 
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the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  into  the  rising  xxvni. 
generation,  and  of  substituting  earnest  and  patient  l^ro 
study  for  the  fitful  work  which  only  ensures  a  Required, 
superficial  knowledge ;  let  them  be  content  with 
steady  progress,  and  so  let  them  choose  for  their 
motto  not  what  the  same  writer  declares  to  be  the 
national  cry:  “Forward!  Onward!  New  Japan;  the 
Land  of  the  Eising  Sun  !  ”  but  rather  one  drawn 
from  Italy :  “  Chi  va  piano  va  sano  !  ” 

Kome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
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EDUCATION. 

In  1873  and  1874  there  appeared  in  the  Japan  Mail  a 
series  of  articles  on  Education  in  Japan,  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  evidently  possessed  of  much  experience  of 
his  subject;  and  that  subject  is  so  important,  and  is  so 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  country  about  which 
I  have  been  writing,  that  a  few  extracts  from  these  articles 
will  surely  find  an  appropriate  place  here. 

The  old  typical  J apanese  teacher,  says  the  writer,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  Like  the  “  ripe  scholar  ”  of  other  lands,  he 
has  fallen  out  of  his  place,  because  his  work  was  done. 
Learning  was  his  chief  qualification  ;  skill,  ability  to  impart 
his  acquisitions,  were  his  last  requirements.  His  chief  duty 
was  to  stuff  and  cram  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  To  expand 
or  develop  the  mental  powers  of  a  boy,  to  enlarge  his  mental 
vision,  to  teach  him  to  think  for  himself,  would  have  been 
doing  precisely  what  it  was  the  teacher’s  business  to 
prevent.  So  long  as  education  consisted  in  a  treadmill- 
round  of  committing  to  memory  the  Chinese  classics,  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  Japanese  history  and  Government  edicts,  to 
write,  and  to  reckon  on  the  abacus,  such,  a  thing  as  mental 
development  was  unknown.  There  was  but  one  standard — • 
the  Chinese  classics.  Every  departure  from  these  was  a 
false  step.  Everything  new  must  be  wrong.  Science  was 
never  taught,  mathematics  were  confined  to  the  four  funda- 
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mental  rules  of  arithmetic,  independent  thought  and  investi¬ 
gation  were  branded  as  criminal.  The  might  of  priestcraft 
hedged  in  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  metaphysical  specu¬ 
lation  ;  the  Chinese  classics  dominated,  with  a  despotism  that 
can  at  best  be  but  faintly  conceived  by  a  foreigner,  over  the 
field  of  politics  and  morals;  while  the  all  overshadowing 
power  of  the  great  usurper  in  Yedo  prevented  all  historical 
research,  study,  or  composition,  except  what  related  to  the 
distant  past,  Shut  out  from  all  contact  with  other  intellects, 
the  “ripe  scholar  ”  and  the  “great  teacher”  of  old  Japan 
were  but  schoolmen.  The  intellect  of  this  nation,  like  the 
arborial  wonders  of  the  Japanese  florist,  with  its  tap-root 
cut,  deprived  of  fertilizing  moisture  and  stinted  as  to  soil, 
became  like  the  admired  dwarf  pines  four  inches  high,  and 
as  gnarled  and  as  curious  as  they. 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  old  J apanese  instructor  was  to 
squat  on  the  floor,  with  his  five  or  six  pupils  squatting  about 
him  and  supporting  their  elbows  on  a  sort  of  table  one  foot 
high.  Beginning  with  the  first,  he  taught  each  pupil  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters.  After  the  entire 
book  had  been  committed  to  memory  by  sound,  without  any 
reference  to  sense,  the  pupil  began  again,  and  learned  from 
his  teacher  the  meaning  of  the  characters.  On  the  third 
reading  the  book  was  expounded  to  the  pupil.  Barely  did 
a  reading  class  number  more  than  six.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  was  simply  oral  communication,  and  that  of  the 
pupil  imitation.  Learning  by  heart  and  copying  constituted 
a  Japanese  youth’s  education.  The  old  teachers  of  Japan 
and  the  Chinese  scholars,  though  a  very  respectable  body  of 
men,  did  undoubtedly  help  to  repress  the  intellect  of  their 
countrymen,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  co-workers  with 
the  bonze  and  the  official  spy. 

The  writer  well  observes  that  the  native  teacher  of  the 
future  must  depend  less  on  traditional  authority,  and  more 
on  the  resources  of  a  richly  furnished  mind.  He  must  be  a 
student  himself.  He  must  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  ruts. 
He  must  be  capable  of  developing  the  minds  of  youth,  not 
merely  of  stuffing  them.  He  must  welcome  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unusually  bright  and  eager  mind  as  a  gem  to  be 
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polished  with  extra  care,  and  not  as  a  stone  to  be  crushed 
into  regulation,  shape,  and  size  for  the  common  turnpike 
road.  The  new  teacher  must  banish  his  pipe  and  pouch, 
his  kibachi  and  tea-cups,  from  the  school-room.  He  must 
taboo  his  lounges  and  abandon  the  habit  of  being  regularly 
111.  He  must  stand  up  to  his  work.  The  great  difference 
between  a  foreigner  and  a  Japanese  is  that  one  stands  up  to 
his  work,  and  the  other  sits  down  at  it.  He  who  can  stand 
can  do  more  and  better  work  than  he  who  sits'. 

The  writer  devotes  another  article  entirely  to  the  old 
system  of  education.  He  remarks  that  the  secular  teacher’s 
vocation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  prior  to  the 
days  of  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  There  were 
no  doubt  many  learned  men  previously,  but  education  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  very  much  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  bonzes  of  Japan 
are  to  be  credited  with  being  mainly  instrumental  in  spread¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire.  During  many  cen¬ 
turies  previous  to  Iyeyasu’s  time,  the  very  numerous 
warrior  class,  like  the  knights  of  mediaeval  Europe,  despised 
a  knowledge  of  letters  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  soldier, 
and  worthy  only  of  the  bard  and  priest.  Hence  in  J apanese 
mediaeval  history,  as  in  European,  the  shaven-pated  and 
robed  priest  nearly  always  figures  on  state  occasions. 

The  profound  peace  enjoyed  throughout  the  Empire 
during  the  dynasty  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  made  possible 
the  rise  and  honourable  recognition  of  the  secular  teacher  as 
an  influential  and  respected  member  of  society.  Japanese 
literati  regard  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century  as  the  period  during  which  Japanese 
learning  and  literature  flourished  most ;  but  the  technical 
organization  of  the  schools  and  means  of  culture,  according 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  was  most  perfect  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  Commodore  Perry  at  Uraga. 

The  chief  centres  of  learning  were  at  Kioto  and  Yedo,  in 
which  cities  the  highest  educational  institutions  existed, 
and  which  may  out  of  compliment  be  called  universities. 
Kioto  was  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  and  aesthetic  learning,  and 
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its  literati  excelled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pure  Japanese 
language,  both  in  its  ancient  and  modern  forms.  In  Yedo 
was  the  highest  seat  of  Chinese  learning  in  the  land. 
Besides  the  schools  and  literary  activity  of  the  two  capitals, 
there  was  in  nearly  every  daimio’s  provincial  capital  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  samurai. 

These  schools,  which  numbered  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  maintained  a  nearly  uniform  standard  of  excellence, 
were  established  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  samurai  class. 
The  sons  of  merchants  or  farmers  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
them,  and  no  public  provision  was  made  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  education  of  these  boys,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
daughters  of  the  samurai ,  was  left  to  parents  or  private 
tutors.  Whatever  knowledge  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
could  pick  up  was  obtained  from  the  priest,  from  their 
parents,  or  in  the  private  schools,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  every  great  city,  and  one  of  which  was  to  be  found  in 
every  large  village.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the  existence 
of  private  schools  and  schoolmasters,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
exact  statistics,  it  is  very  probably  safe  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Japan  could  then,  as  now,  read 
and  write  the  kana *  reckon  on  the  abacus,  and  read  the 
easy  literature  published  in  the  kana  character. 

The  writer  spent  one  year  in  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
schools  for  samurai  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  clans,  and  thus  saw  the  old  system  in  full  operation. 

#  Much  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  old  method  of  writing  Japanese 
is  now  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  alphabets,  or  rather  syllabaries,  known  as 
the  katakana  and  the  hiragana. 

The  hiragana  syllabary  can  hardly  be  called  an  invention.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  abbreviated  cursive  forms  of  a  limited  number  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  Chinese  characters.  This  syllabary  consists  of  forty-seven  syllables, 
but  each  syllable  is  represented  by  several  characters,  so  that  the  entire 
number  of  signs  amounts  to  several  hundred. 

The  katakana  syllabary  is  of  a  more  artificial  character.  It  consists, 
like  the  hiragana,  of  forty-seven  syllables,  but  there  is  only  one  sign  for 
each. 

Vide  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston’s  admirable  “  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written 
Language,”  p.  3.  It  was  published  in  1872  for  the  author,  who  is  Inter¬ 
preter  and  Translator  to  the  British  Legation,  Yedo,  and  a  first-rate 
Japanese  scholar,  at  the  Office  of  the  Phoenix  in  London. 
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The  Japanese  lad,  it  appears,  began  his  education  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years.  There  were  three  grades  of 
schools,  Sho,  Chiu,  and  Dai  G aided*  In  many  of  the 
daimios’  capitals  the  latter  was  wanting;  the  one  in  Yedo 
might  with  some  show  of  propriety  be  called  a  university. 

'  The  Japanese  pupil  took  his  first  steps  in  learning  by 
mastering  the  hiragana  and  katakana.  He  must  know 
how  to  read  and  write  both  styles  before  he  began  the 
study  of  Chinese  characters.  The  average  boy  spent  five 
years  in  the  Sho,  or  Primary  School.  During  the  first  year 
he  began  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics.  The  method  of 
learning  these  books  was  to  go  through  each  one,  studying 
the  sound  only  of  each  character.  A  Japanese  lad  must 
therefore  know  the  sound  of  every  character  in  the  book 
before  he  had  an  idea  of  what  a  single  one  of  them  meant. 
This  is  as  if  an  English  boy  attacking  Homer  or  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  to  learn  to  read  the  book  through,  pronouncing 
every  word  carefully,  but  knowing  nothing  of  its  meaning 
or  the  construction  of  the  language.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  lad,  he  must  learn  nearly  two  thousand 
characters  and  several  hundred  sounds,  before  receiving  an 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  The  books  mastered  as  to 
sense  and  meaning  during  the  years  spent  in  the  Primary 
School  were  the  Small  Learning,  the  Moral  Duties  of  Man, 
Confucius’s  Four  Books  of  Morals,  the  Three  Character 
Book  of  Morals,  the  Book  of  Filial  Duties,  the  Book  of 
Great  Lineage,  Ancestry  of  the  Mikado,  and  the  Entrance 
to  Knowledge,  Duties  of  Cleanliness,  Obedience,  etc. 

The  scholar’s  work  during  the  first  year  was  with  kana 
and  the  sound  of  the  Chinese  characters.  In  the  second 
year  the  writing  of  Chinese  characters  was  begun,  and 
continued  thenceforward  as  a  never-ending  part  of  his 
education.  He  learned  to  write  the  names  of  all  the 
Emperors, L  of  all  the  large  cities,  provinces,  and  the 
geographical  divisions  of  Japan,  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  family,  the  names  of  streets,  familiar  objects,  the 
characters  for  points  of  the  compass,  the  seasons,  names  of 

*  i.e.  Small,  Middle,  and  Great  School. 

f  i.e.  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  after  death. 
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countries,  of  years,  chronological  era,  etc.,  and  to  read^  and 
copy  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the  notice-boards. 

During  the  third  year,  the  Japanese  lad  learned  the  four 
rudimental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the  abacus, 
a  point  at  which  the  mathematical  education  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Japanese  ended.  He  also  read  the  Book  of 
Heroes — a  book  containing  biographies  of  model  men  and 
women,  moral  anecdotes,  accounts  of  virtuous  and  noble 
actions,  etc.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  classics  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Much  time  was  spent  in  writing  Chinese  characters, 
and  several  hours  a  week  were  given  to  the  practical  study 
of  etiquette,  how  to  walk,  to  bow,  to  visit,  to  talk,  etc. 
Examinations  were  held  twice  a  year,  at  which  the  daimio 
or  high  officials  were  present  and  delivered  prizes  to  the 
most  diligent  and  successful,  who  were  then  graduated  into 
the  Chiu ,  or  Middle  School. 

Hitherto  the  education  was  moral  and  intellectual.  In 
the  Middle  School  the  physical  education  began.  The 
course  comprised  three  years,  during  which  daily  lessons  in 
either  fencing,  wrestling,  or  spear  exercise,  and  a  monthly 
practice  on  horseback  under  expert  instructors,  were  parts 
of  the  curriculum.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  all  the 
studies  of  the  Middle  School,  but  in  substance  they  were 
simply  an  advance  on  the  line  of  studies  of  the  Small  School. 
The  lads  read  the  History  of  China,  the  Book  of  Rhetoric,  a 
brief  History  of  Japan,  and  a  large  book  of  Japanese 
strategy,  containing  remarkable  feats  in  war,  narratives  of 
heroes,  etc.  They  learned  the  various  styles  of  Chinese 
learning,  how  to  write  official  and  private  letters,  both 
original  and  after  models.  In  arithmetic  they  learned  to 
count  large  numerical  quantities,  and  to  solve  problems  by 
the  four  fundamental  rules.  They  studied  the  topography  of 
Japan  with  considerable  thoroughness,  and  read  an  epitome 
of  universal  geography. 

In  the  Dai ,  or  High  School,  the  students  spent  more 
time  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  riding  course,  becoming 
proficient  in  riding,  wrestling,  archery,  fencing,  long  and 
short  spear  exercise,  and  in  the  various  arts  by  which  an 
unarmed  man  may  defend  his  life  and  injure  his  enemy. 
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Their  reading  now  took  a  higher  range,  embracing  such 
well-known  historical  classics  as  the  Nihon  Guaishi,  the 
Dai  Nihon  Shi,  etc.  In  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  rule  of  three,  involution,  evolution,  and  pro¬ 
gression  were  taught.  A  little  algebra  was  introduced  into 
some  of  the  schools,  but  only  a  small  minority  of  students 
reached  the  maximum  of  mathematical  studies  presented 
above. 

In  the  Sei  Do,  or  old  Chinese  college  in  Yedo,  the  course 
of  literary  study  ranged  somewhat  higher,  and  original  com¬ 
position  in  Chinese  was  made  a  specialty. 

The  usual  time  allotted  for  study  in  all  the  schools  was 
six  hours  a  day  :  from  6  to  12  a.m.  in  summer,  from  8  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  from  9  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  in  winter.  No  long  vacation  was  given  in  summer, 
but  the  regular  holidays  throughout  the  year  were  numerous, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  schools  were  closed  for 
several  weeks. 

In  general  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  schools  were 
strictly  observed..  Each  scholar  must  wear  the  halmma,  or 
trousers  formerly  distinguishing  the  samurai.  If  late,  he 
could  not  enter  the  school  for  that  day.  When  once  in  he 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  till  school  was  out.  The  rewards  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  pieces  of  silk,  ink-stones,  brush-pens, 
paper,  silver  coin;  and  the  highest,  at  the  Chinese  college  in 
Yedo,  was  a  robe  on  which  the  crest  of  the  shogun  was 
embroidered,  with  the  privilege  of  always  wearing  the 
garment  in  public.  The  most  common  punishments  were 
confinement  to  the  room  or  house,  whipping  on  the  front  of 
the  leg  or  on  the  back,  walking  up  and  down  for  several 
hours  with  one  of  the  small  writing-tables  on  the  head, 
having  the  moxa  burned  on  the  forefinger,  etc.  Of  the 
teachers,  some  taught  only  the  sound  of  the  characters, 
others  the  meaning  of  the  separate  characters,  others  were 
expounders  or  exegetes.  Writing,  arithmetic,  and  each 
athletic  exercise  were  taught  by  special  instructors.  Few 
of  the  teachers  made  teaching  their  permanent  work,  and 
of  the  scholars,  probably  not  more  than  a  third  completed 
the  full  course  of  studies.-  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
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however,  that  a  samurai  should  have  been  at  least  through 
the  Small  School.  Without  this  rudimentary  education  he 
could  not  become  a  householder. 

After  the  above  sketch  of  the  old  system  of  education, 
the  writer  draws  the  following  conclusions  as  to  its  effect 
on  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  samurai  : — 

It  gave  the  Japanese  youth  the  merest  scraps  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  other  countries  outside  of  Japan  and  China. 
It  gave  him  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  pen,  a  minute  knowledge  of  two  Asiatic  countries,  it 
trained  the  memory,  and  stored  the  mind  with  a  few  facts 
and  many  precepts.  It  made  him  obedient,  respectful  to 
superiors,  and  reverent  to  parental  and  government 
authority,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  as  to  destroy  all  manly 
self-reliance.  It  gave  him  a  strong,  healthy,  and  muscular 
body.  It  made  him  an  athlete  and  a  warrior,  inured  him 
to  pain  (for  he  had  to  go  through  many  violent  exercises  in 
very  cold  weather),  and  taught  him  to  despise  death.  His 
long  training  in  the  atheistic  morals  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius  gave  him  a  reverence  for  antiquity  and  literary 
authority,  and  made  him  sceptical  to  any  form  of  super¬ 
natural  religion.  It  made  him  loyal,  rather  than  patriotic ; 
his  clan  and  lord  were  his  idols,  rather  than  his  country 
and  people.  It  perfected  him  in  feats  of  moral  strategy, 
and  made  him  crafty  and  sinuous.  It  was  the  education 
perfectly  fitted  to  conserve  the  unique  state  of  society, 
in  Japan,  in  which  a  class  of  governing  military-literati, 
secularly  educated,  lived  among  an  inferior  mass  of  people 
religiously  educated.  Confucius,  the  historical  classics,  the 
sword,  government,  and  privilege,  were  on  one  side ; 
Buddha,  the  bonze,  the  tools  of  labour,  unquestioning 
submission,  were  on  the  other.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
and  under  such  an  education,  the  samurai  of  the  noblest 
type  was  courteous,  temperate,  forbearing,  faithful  to 
promise,  filial,  loyal,  sceptical,  ready  to  face  an  enemy  or 
death,  proud  of  his  clan  and  lord  first,  and  of  his  country 
next,  kind  to  inferiors,  loftily  scornful  of  trade,  useful  labour 
or  knowledge,  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman.  A  samurai 
of  the  lower  type  was  at  times  craftily  courteous  and 
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insolently  rude,  loved  lying  so  much  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
art,  delighted  to  attack  an  enemy — in  the  rear;  delighted  in 
abject  servility  to  superiors  and  swaggering  brutality  to 
inferiors,  was  pedantic  in  learning,  boastful  in  speech, 
intemperate  and  sensual  in  living,  with  even  a  more  loftily 
towering  contempt  for  honest  industry  and  useful  labour, 
and  looked  upon  the  man  who  ate  his  own  bread  and  earned 
his  own  living  as  the  vilest  of  vermin. 

In  another  article  the  writer  speaks  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  the  Japanese  youths  who  first  went  abroad, 
and  remained  there  for  some  years,  pursuing  their  studies, 
took  Europeans  and  Americans  by  storm  from  their  earnest¬ 
ness,  their  eagerness  and  capacity  for  learning,  and  their 
politeness  and  general  good  behaviour. 

He  then  observes  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  in  general  carefully  chosen,  on  account  of  their 
character  and  ability,  out  of  the  best  representatives  of 
Japan’s  intellect,  that  they  were  of  high  social  position  and 
hereditary  culture.  They  were  thus  above  the  average,  and 
by  no  canon  of  justice  would  it  be  fair  to  compare  them 
with  the  average  Western  student.  Further,  in  very  many 
cases,  extraordinary  facilities  were  afforded  to  them  for  pro¬ 
curing  tutorial  aids.  These  students  were  of  course  very 
different  from  the  tourists  of  a  year  or  so. 

The  winter  then  describes  the  average  Japanese  student, 
such,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  found  him,  bright,  quick,  eager, 
earnest,  and  faithful ;  delighting  his  teacher’s  heart  by  his 
docility,  his  industry,  his  obedience,  his  reverence,  his  polite¬ 
ness.  In  the  course  of  five  years’  teaching  no  instance,  it 
is  recorded,  could  be  remembered  of  rudeness,  no  case  of 
slander,  no  uncanny  trick,  no  impudent  reply.  Some  teachers, 
it  is  true,  have  complained  of  deception  and  lying  practised 
by  their  pupils.  But  the  experience  of  the  writer  is 
different.  Indeed,  he  considers  that,  in  almost  all  the 
gentler  virtues,  in  abstinence  from  what  is  rude,  coarse,  and 
obscene,  the  average  Japanese  schoolboy  is  rather  the 
superior  of  his  confrere  in  the  West;  whilst  in  the  hereditary 
virtues  of  respect  to  superiors,  obedience,  politeness,  and 
self-control,  he  is  unquestionably  the  superior.  In  fire, 
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energy,  manly  independence,  and  all  those  positive  virtues 
which  are  exhibited  in  action,  and  not  in  abstinence,  the 
Japanese  is  declared  to  be  quite  inferior  to  the  Western 
student.  In  intellectual  power  and  general  ability  the 
average  Japanese  student  is  probably  the  equal  of  the 
average  student  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

In  another  article  the  writer  observes  that  the  study  of 
Western  languages  in  Japan  was  of  a  sporadic  and  desultory 
character  till  the  establishment  of  the  Mornbu  shd,  or 
Department  of  Education.  Unfortunately,  as  he  says,  the 
officials  accepted  as  instructors  of  their  youth  men  of  what¬ 
ever  sort  who  applied  for  places,  and  the  majority  of  the 
“  professors  ”  were  graduates  of  the  dry-goods  counter,  the  * 
forecastle,  the  camp,  and  the  shambles,  or  belonged  to  that 
vast  array  of  unclassified  humanity  that  float  like  waifs  in 
every  sea-port.  Coming  directly  from  the  bar-room,  the 
gambling  saloon,  or  the  resort  of  boon  companions,  they 
brought  the  graces,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  these 
places  into  the  school-room.  A  great  variety  of  trades  and 
professions  were  represented  by  these  gentry.  Yet  the  only 
known  instance  in  which  Japanese  pride  revolted,  and  by 
which  the  reputation  of  the  Mornbu  shd  was  endangered, 
was  after  a  report  had  been  circulated  that  one  of  the 
“ professors”  in  the  school  was  a  butcher  by  trade.  Some 
lingering  religious  prejudice  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
with  this  objection  to  a  man  who  had  formerly  slain  beeves; 
for  wherein  a  butcher  is  less  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  than 
a  sailor  or  tinsmith  does  not  Appear  to  a  foreign  eye.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  smoking,  chewing,  and  plentiful  expec¬ 
toration  of  tobacco  in  the  recitation  rooms  were  common, 
and  that  swearing  at  interpreters  and  scholars,  and  the 
calling  of  such  natiies  as  “fool,”  “idiot,”  “stupid,”  etc., 
were  more  than  occasional. 

Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  gradually  reformed,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  trained  to  their  work,  gradually  became 
numerous. 

But  these  gentlemen,  when  they  arrived  in  Japan,  found 
themselves  treated  very  differently  from  what  they  were  led 
to  expect.  They  had  been  told  by  their  polite  Japanese 
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friends  that  they  would  he  treated  with  the  highest  honour. 
They  came  from  many  countries,  and  the  American  and 
English  newspapers  were  full  of  praise  for  the  Government 
by  whom  they  had  been  engaged. 

But  Japan  is  the  land  of  surprises.  The  native  official 
does  not  like  the  professional  teachers,  the  college-bred  men, 
the  professors.  He  thinks  they  are  obstinate,  rebellious, 
excessively  troublesome.  Foolish  men  that  they  are,  they 
expect  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  school, 
and  even  want  to  regulate  the  studies.  Worse  than  that, 
they  sometimes  ignore  the  “  rules/’  and  trample  underfoot 
the  first  instincts  of  a  native  official.  It  is  a  fact,  but  not  a 
wonder,  that  the  latter  has  a  chronic  antipathy  to  a  genuine 
teacher,  and  prefers  the  man  whom  he  can  pick  up,  and 
whom  he  can  rule.  The  Japanese  officials  are  prone  to  look 
upon  foreigners  engaged  by  them  as  inferiors,  much  in  the 
light  of  hired  servants.  They  cannot  do  without  these 
foreigners  as  yet,  but  power  is  not  to  be  entrusted  to  them. 

Since  the  first  beginning  of  foreign  education  in  Yedo, 
the  native  officials  placed  over  the  foreign  teachers  by  the 
Mornbu  slid  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  their  posts  as 
directors  of  schools  of  foreign  education.  Refusing  to  put 
any  powers  in  the  hands  of  their  foreign  servants,  they 
spent  their  time  chiefly  in  hampering  the  efforts  of  these 
teachers,  in  impeding  progress,  and  apparently  endeavouring 
to  stamp  all  hope  and  energy  out  of  the  pupils.  As  the 
Japanese  have  the  curious  custom  of  changing  their  own 
names  several  times  during,  their  life,  true  to  their  customs 
they  changed,  the  name  of  their  chief  school  four  times  in 
little  more  than  as  many  years.  Something  deeper  than 
instinct  actuated  them  in  this  phase  of  their  educational 
policy.  Each  change  involved  appointments,  promotions, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  clerical,  carpenter’s  and  contractor’s 
work.  In  a  native  official’s  eye,  he  cannot  be  efficient  unless 
he  makes  many  rules.  Hence  rule  after  rule,  regulation 
after  regulation,  was  showered  so  fast  that  one  poetically 
inclined  was  reminded  of  autumn  leaves.  Many  of  them 
were  so  unnecessary,  so  unreasonable,  and  often  so  trivial, 
that  the  foreign  teachers  could  not  obey  them.  The  native 
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officials,  however,  varied  their  leisure  by  changing  the 
course  of  studies,  and  adopting  new  ones.  The  new 
curricula  not  being  found  satisfactory  would  be  changed 
again  and  again,  to  the  great  confusion  and  detriment  of 
the  students.  And  even  if,  after  some  time,  an  official  had 
gained  some  routine  knowledge,  and  some  faint  conception 
of  foreign  education,  he  would  probably  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  office  in  the  same  or  another  department,  and  a  new, 
inexperienced,  and  incompetent  man  would  take  his  place. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  place  all  educational  matters 
wholly  under  the  care  of  a  competent  and  faithful  foreign 
master.  He  must  have  full  power  to  choose  the  studies, 
and  to  govern  his  classes. 

Plenty  of  work  would  remain  for  the  native  official. 
He  would  be  warden  over  the  pupils ;  he  might  have  charge 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs ;  and  he  would  have  control  of  all 
that  is  outside  educational  matters,  strictly  so  called.  He 
would  thus  attend  to  what  he  knows  about  better  than  the 
foreign  teacher,  and  would  not  meddle  with  what  he  knows 
next  to  nothing  about. 

And  this,  says  the  writer,  is  what  the  Mombu  slid  has 
taken  in  hand,  and  the  chaos  of  four  years  ago  is  becoming 
order,  regularity,  and  discipline. 

Without  going  into  the  whole  system  of  education  which 
is  being  now  established,  let  us  hope  with  permanent  good 
results,  I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  Japan  Mail 
summary  of  1873,  which  will  be  found  in  its  issue  of 
January  23,  1874 

“  A  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1872, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  53,000  schools,  or 
one  for  every  600  of  the  computed  inhabitants  of  Japan ; 
and  we  have  been  told  on  the  best  authority  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law  have  even  already  been  very  largely 
complied  with.  What  may  be  the  precise  number  of  young 
persons  who  are  now  under  instruction  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  say,  but  we  believe  the  Educational  Department 
estimate  it  as  exceeding  400,000.  The  instruction  given  to 
these  pupils  varies,  of  course,  with  their  various  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  it  is  in  all  cases  conveyed  upon  the  European  or 
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the  American  principle,  the  pupils  in  the  upper  schools, 
instead  of  squatting  on  mats,  being  required  to  sit  on 
benches  and  to  work  at  tables.  In  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  Government  at  Yedo  the  pupils 
eat  food  prepared  in  the  European  fashion,  sit  at  table  at 
meals,  and  make  use  of  knives  and  forks.  Those  at  the 
Naval  College,  as  well  as  the  marine  cadets  and  the  troops 
of  all  classes,  wear  a  uniform  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
like  classes  in  Europe  and  America.  These  pupils  are 
attended  by  foreign  medical  officers.  For  a  long  period  it 
was  the  fashion  to  believe  and  assert  that  the  Japanese 
mind  was  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
the  acquisition  either  of  European  language  or  of  European 
science,  but  we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  some¬ 
what  hastily  formed  inference  may  be  exploded. 

“  During  the  first  years  of  intercourse  betwixt  foreigners 
and  Japanese,  it  was  inevitable  that  great  difficulties  should 
be  experienced  on  both  sides  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 
all  aids  towards  acquiring  each  others’  language.  The  only 
resource  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  resident 
foreigners  was  to  employ  Dutch  interpreters,  whilst  the 
Japanese  on  their  side  were  compelled  to  make  shift  with 
such  young  men  as  they  could  find  who  were  possessed  of  a 
smattering  of  some  foreign  tongue.  To  convey  abstruse 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  such  interpreters  was  a  task 
which  might  well  alike  defy  the  ablest  teachers  and  the 
most  intelligent  pupils,  and  hence  the  discouraging  idea  not 
unnaturally  arose  that  the  Japanese  mind  was  incapable  of 
taking  in  anything  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  foreign 
knowledge.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  the  same  difficult 
matter  either  for  a  Japanese  or  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire 
the  language  of  the  other.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Hepburn,  Mr.  Satow,  Mr.  Aston  and  others,  the  acquisition 
of  the  Japanese  language  has  been  very  materially  facili¬ 
tated;  and  thanks  to  the  painstaking  patience  of  a  number 
of  American  and  other  teachers,  a  very  promising  class  of 
scholars  of  foreign  languages  has  been  raised  up  who  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  different  medium  of  conveying  instruc¬ 
tion  from  most  of  the  present  class  of  interpreters.  We  are 
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enabled  to  state  on  the  best  authority — that  of  a  teacher  of 
mathematics,  who,  being  himself  an  admirable  Japanese 
scholar,  can  dispense  with  interpreters — that  the  intelligence 
exhibited  by  his  pupils  in  comprehending  mathematics,  even 
in  the  higher  branches,  is  remarkable.  We  have  likewise 
been  assured  by  another  foreign  teacher,  and  have  ourselves 
seen  the  proofs,  of  a  like  aptitude  on  the  part  of  another 
class  of  Japanese  pupils  for  acquiring  the  English  language; 
whilst  as  regards  the  practical  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Japanese  to  turn  their  instruction  to  account,  it  may  be 
enough  to  point  to  one  instance,  viz.  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  enabled  to  work  their  own  steamers  in  many  cases 
without  any  foreign  aid  whatsoever.  If  we  are  correctly 
informed,  the  steamers  on  Lake  Biwa  have  been  worked 
without  accidents  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  being 
none  but  Japanese  engineers  and  officers  on  board. 

“  There  being  thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  reason  what¬ 
soever  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  Japanese  to  receive 
instruction  in  like  measure  with  most  Western  nations,  we 
cannot  but  foresee  that  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
rising  generation  under  instruction,  the  effects  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Japan  must  be  both  general  and  permanent. 
It  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  forgotten  that,  as  would 
be  supposed,  there  still  exists  a  party  attached  to  the  old 
ways.  There  are  still  schools  where  Chinese  literature  is 
taught ;  but  these  form  a  quite  inconsiderable  proportion  in 
the  total  aggregate  of  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
country. 

“  But  whilst  we  seem  clearly  to  see  that  the  seeds  have 
been  sown  of  a  broad  educational  system,  and  the  basis 
laid  of  a  complete  governmental  system  founded  on  that 
adopted  in  Europe,  there  is  another  question  to  be  asked 
in  reviewing  the  condition  of  Japan  of  to-day.  Will  the 
existing  social  and  political  structure  endure  until  such 
time  shall  have  elapsed  as  may  suffice  for  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
country  under  the  light  of  the  newly-adopted  civilization  ? 
This  is  a  question  in  reply  to  which  many  persons  would 
shake  their  heads  doubtingly,  whilst  a  few  would  answer 
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it  directly  in  the  negative.  But  for  our  own  part,  whilst 
we  frankly  own  that  we  see  some  rocks  ahead — more 
especially  connected  with  finance — we  trust  we  may  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  disagreeing  with  those  who  doubt  the 
stability  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Japan.” 
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APPENDIX  II. 

- *o« - 

MORALITY  AND  DECENCY. 

Almost  every  foreign  writer  on  Japan  has  commented  on 
the  want  of  decency  which  he  has  observed  during  his  stay 
in  that  country.  I  would  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
fact  of  the  coolies  and  bettos  (grooms)  living  constantly  in  a 
nude  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  loin  cloth  ;  nor  on  the 
exhibition  during  the  summer  before  almost  every  house- 
front  of  females  squatting  on  the  mats  without  a  strip  of 
clothing  upon  them  above  their  waists.  All  this  one  saw 
on  first  arriving  in  Japan,  not  without  experiencing  a  cer¬ 
tain  shock  to  the  feelings,  and  these  particular  customs  have 
prevailed  till  lately.  But  we  all  know  that  there  existed, 
at  least  till  recently,  numerous  bath-houses  in  every  town, 
frequented  by  both  sexes ;  and  no  one  could  be  long  in  Yedo 
without  seeing  a  number  of  women  in  one  of  the  bathing 
establishments,  whose  clothing  and  ornament  were  limited 
to  the  long  pins  which  decorated  their  dressed-up  hair;  as 
to  the  practice  of  “  tubbing  ”  in  the  streets,  I  have  myself 
witnessed  a  whole  family,  in  the  middle  of  a  post-town  on 
the  high-road  not  far  from  Yokohama,  going  through  the 
cleansing  operation  in  a  large  tub  opposite  their  own  door, 
in  sight  of  all  passers  by.  But  worse  than  this  were  the 
forms  of  sweetmeats  hanging  up  openly  in  the  shops ;  still 
worse,  the  quantity  of  illustrated  books,  of  a  kind  recalling 
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our  Holywell  Street  publications  of  the  olden  time,  and 
freely  read  by  young  girls. 

It  is  true  that,  by  various  ordinances,  customs  such  as 
are  mentioned  above  have  been  lately  prohibited,  and  in 
this  a  salutary  and  encouraging  step  has  been  taken.  But 
such  enactments  can  no  more  ameliorate  the  morals  of  a 
people  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  than  the  publication  of  a 
code  of  laws  can  create  upright  judges ;  and  we  are  still 
compelled  to  judge  of  these  matters  as  we  found  them 
when  the  treaties  were  concluded. 

There  is  another  subject,  connected  with  Japanese 
morality,  which  it  is  difficult  to  approach.  Mr.  Mitford  has 
stated  that  in  no  country  is  the  public  harlot  more  abhorred 
and  looked  down  upon  than  in  Japan.  High  authority  as 
he  is,  I  must  venture  to  differ  with  him  on  this  point,  and 
can  only  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  story-books  most  popular  in  Japan,  the  principal  per¬ 
sonage  is  often  a  courtesan,  with  whom  a  samurai  falls 
desperately  in  love,  and  whom  he  probably  buys  out  of  the 
brothel  with  stolen  money?  The  touching  story  of  Gom- 
pachi  and  Kamurasaki  (Mitford’ s  “  Tales  of  Old  Japan,”  vol.  i. 
pp.  35 — 69)  is  reproduced  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  I  have 
found  no  abhorrence  of  the  courtesan  in  any  of  these  tales. 
On  the  contrary,  the  usual  description  is  that  of  a  girl 
possessed  of  many  virtues  and  of  an  affectionate  heart,  who 
has  simply  sold  her  body  for  the  meritorious  purpose  of 
paying  her  parents’  debts.  In  the  eyes  of  the  respectable 
merchant,  at  least,  the  position  of  the  Oiran,  or  first-class 
courtesan,  is  considered  to  be  honourable. 

As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  I  should  say  the  con¬ 
ception  of  female  chastity  and  virtue,  as  we  apprehend  it  in 
Europe,  and  as  these  qualities  exist  among  our  women,  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  J apan.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish 
to  do  injustice  to  the  fair  sex  of  that  country,  nor  will  I 
for  a  moment  deny  that  there  exist  pure  unmarried  girls 
and  virtuous  wives  in  plenty ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Japanese  standard — their  point  of  view  as  regards 
morality,  is  different  from  ours.  Is  there  a  Japanese  equiva¬ 
lent  for  our  word  “  chastity  ”  ?  I  know  it  not. 
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No  one  at  least  will  deny  that  the  Japanese  women  have 

been  educated  on  a  different  principle  from  our  own.  They 

have  been  told  to  obey  their  parents  implicitly  in  all 

respects;  and  as  long  as  those  parents  kept  them  at  home, 

and  did  not  issue  their  commands  to  the  contrary,  they 

might  be  as  pure  in  body  as  our  own  maidens.  But  each 

one  knew  that  if  to-morrow  her  parents  directed  that  she 

should  be  sold  to  a  stew,  or  should  become  the  concubine  of 

any  given  man,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  resign  herself, 

without  a  word  or  a  murmur,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 

decree.  And  where  the  woman  is  looked  upon  as  so  inferior 

to  the  man,  where  she  prostrates  herself  before  him,  serves 

» 

him  at  his  meals,  and  is  little  better  than  his  slave — where 
too,  the  vicious  system  of  polygamy,  or  what  is  equivalent 
thereto,  flourishes — can  the  same  standard  of  chastity  and 
virtue  exist  as  with  us  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  Japanese  a  woman  is 
chaste,  not  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  not  because  it  is 
right  and  natural  to  be  so,  but  because  she  is  ordered  to  be 
so  by  her  parents.  It  is  not  with  her  a  matter  of  principle, 
it  is  a  matter  of  obedience.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  contrary 
could  be  proved. 
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The  geography  of  Japan  forms  the  subject  of  a  learned 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Satow  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1873.  From  it  I  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting  the  following  : — 

A  native  manuscript  entitled  Kokoku  chiri  riaku,  or 
A  Short  Geography  of  the  Empire,  says:  “From  the  most 
ancient  times  until  lately  Japan  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  sixty-eight  provinces,  namely,  the  five  home  provinces, 
the  seven  circuits,  and  the  two  islands;  but  in  the  winter 
of  the  year  before  last  (1868)  it  was  re-divided  into  eighty- 
four  provinces,  namely,  five  home  provinces  and  eight 
circuits.” 

The  Go-kinai,  or  five  home  provinces,  are  Yamashiro, 
Yamato,  Kawachi,  Idzumi,  and  Setsu.  The  seven  circuits 
are  the  Tokaido,  Tozando,  Hokurikudo,  Sanindo,  Sanyodo, 
Nankaido  and  Saikaido.  The  first  division  of  Japan  into 
provinces  was  made  by  Seimu  Tenno,  A.D.  131-190,  in 
whose  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mikado  did  not  extend 
further  north  than  a  line  drawn  from  Sendai  Bay  to  some¬ 
where  about  Niigata,  the  rest  of  the  island,  namely,  the 
subsequent  province  of  Dewa  and  part  of  Mutsu,  being  still 
occupied  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  whom  the  Ainos  are 
probably  the  remaining  descendants.  What  in  1868  con¬ 
stituted  sixty-six  and  a  half  provinces  was  divided  by  him 
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into  only  thirty- two.*  In  the  third  century  the  Empress 
called  Jingo  Ko-go,  after  returning  from  her  victories  in 
Corea,  divided  the  country  into  five  home  provinces  and 
seven  circuits,  in  imitation  of  the  Corean  arrangement.  In 
the  reign  of  Mommu  Tenno  (696-707)  some  of  the  provinces 
were  sub-divided,  so  as  to  increase  the  whole  number  to 
sixty-six.  The  boundaries  then  fixed  by  him  were  re¬ 
surveyed  in  the  reign  of  Shomu  Tenno  (723-756)  by 
Kibi  Daijin  and  the  Buddhist  priests  Giogi  and  Taisho,  to 
whom  the  task  was  confided  by  that  Mikado.  They  are 
said  to  have  buried  charcoal  in  the  earth  at  points  on  the 
boundaries,  that  being  the  most  imperishable  mark  which 
they  were  able  to  devise.’f* 

The  old  division  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Go-kinai,  or  Five  Home  Provinces  are : — 


Yamaskiro  X 

or 

Joshiu. 

Yamato 

53 

Washiu. 

Kawachi 

35 

Kashiu. 

Idzumi 

33 

Senskiu, 

Setsu 

33 

Sesshiu. 

The  Tokaido,  or  Eastern-sea  Circuit,  comprises  fifteen 
provinces,  namely: — 


Iga 

or 

Ishiu. 

Ise 

33 

Seiskiu. 

Shima 

33 

Shishiu. 

Owari 

33 

Biskiu. 

Mikawa 

33 

Sanskiu. 

Totomi 

33 

Bnskiu. 

Suruga 

33 

Sunskiu. 

Idzu 

33 

Dzushiu. 

Kai 

33 

Koskiu. 

Saga-mi 

33 

Soskiu. 

Musashi 

33  , 

Buskin. 

Awa 

33 

Boskiu. 

*  Kocho  enkahu  dzukai. 

+  Chikata  hanrei-roku,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21. 

%  The  names  given  in  italics  are  those  most  in  use. 
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Kadzusa 

or 

•  Soshiu. 

Shimo  s  a 

Soshiu. 

and  Hitachi 

3) 

Joshiu. 

The  Tozando,  or  Eastern-mountain 

Circuit,  comprises  eight 

provinces,  namely : — 

•  - 

Omi 

or 

Goshiu. 

Mino 

33 

Noshiu. 

Hida 

33 

Hishiu. 

Skinano 

33 

Shinshiu. 

Kodzuke 

33 

Joshiu. 

Skimotsuke 

33 

Yashiu. 

Mutsu 

33 

A 

Oshiu. 

and  Dewa 

33 

Ushiu. 

The  Hokurikudo,  or  Northern-land 

Circuit,  comprises  seven 

provinces,  namely  : — 

W  akasa 

or 

Jahushiu. 

Echizen 

33 

Esshiu. 

Kaga 

33 

Kashiu. 

Noto 

33 

Noskiu. 

Etchiu 

33 

Esshiu. 

Echigo 

33 

Esshiu. 

and  Sado  (Island) 

33 

Sashiu. 

The  Sanindo,  or  Monntain-back  1 

Circuit,  comprises 

eight 

provinces,  namely : — 

1 

Tamba 

or 

Tanshiu. 

Tango 

33 

Tanshiu. 

Tajima 

33 

Tanshiu. 

Inaba 

33 

Inshiu. 

EoJd 

5,’ 

Hakushiu. 

Idzumo 

33 

Unshiu . 

\ 

Iwami 

33 

Sehishiu. 

and  Old  (group  of  islands). 

The  Sanyodo,  or  Mountain-front  Circuit,  comprises 

eight 

provinces,  namely : — 

1 

Harima 

or 

Banshiu. 

Mimasaka 

33 

Sakushiu 

Bizen 

33 

Bishiu. 

YOL.  II.  Z 
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Bitchiu 

or 

Bishiu. 

Bingo 

Bishiu. 

Aki 

5J 

Geishiu. 

Suwo 

>5 

Boshiu. 

and  Nagato 

JJ 

Choshiu. 

The  Nankaido,  or  Southern-sea 

Circuit,  comprises 

provinces,  namely  : — 

Kii 

or 

Kishiu. 

Awaji  (island) 

5) 

Tanshiu. 

Awa 

Ashiu. 

Sanuki 

5) 

Sanshiu. 

Iyo 

y> 

Yoshiu. 

and  Tosco 

Toshiu. 

.  The  Saikaido,  or  Western-sea 

Circuit,  comprises 

provinces,  namely  : — 

Chikuzen 

or 

Chikushiu. 

Chikugo 

55 

Chikushiu. 

Buzcn 

55 

Hoshiu. 

Bun  go 

55 

Hoshiu. 

Hizen 

55 

Hishiu. 

Higo 

55 

Hishiu. 

Hiugco 

55 

Nisshiu. 

Osumi 

55 

Gushiu. 

and  Satsuma 

55 

Sasshiu. 

The  two  islands  are: — 

Tsushima 

or 

Taisliiu. 

and  Iki 

55 

Ishiu. 

six 


nine 


It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  this  list  of 
geographical  divisions  that  the  main  island  contains  the 
Go-kinai,  Tokaido,  Tozando,  Hokurikudo,  Sanyodo,  Sanindo, 
and  one  province  of  the  Nankaido.  To  use  the  names  of 
these  divisions  is  just  as  convenient  for  a  Japanese  as  to 
use  a  collective  name  like  that  which  foreign  geographers 
have  misapplied  to  the  whole  island  would  be.*  The 


#  i.e.  By  calling  it  Nippon. 
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explanation  of  the  anomaly  is,  therefore,  that  it  has  never 
been  felt.  The  smaller  of  the  two  adjacent  islands,  namely 
Shikoku  (or  the  Four  Provinces),  contains  the  rest  of  the 
Nankaido;  while  the  Saikaido  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
third  island,  Kiushiu,  or  the  Nine  Provinces.  Europeans 
repeatedly  confuse  this  island  with  the  Province  of  Kishiu, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  names.  The  fact 
that  the  names  of  these  divisions  are  all  derived  from 
Chinese  words  confirms  the  statement  that  the  system  has 
emanated  from  Corea,  in  which  country  the  Chinese 
language  seems  almost  universally  to  have  furnished  the 
names  of  places.  Every  province,  except  the  eleven  of  the 
Hokkaido,  and  the  seven  into  which  Oshiu  and  Dewa 
have  been  recently  divided,  has  two  names,  one  generally 
of  pure  native  derivation,  the  other  composed  of  the 
Chinese  word  shin,  a  province,  added  to  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  one  of  the  characters  with  which  the  native 
name  is  written.  In  many  cases  the  pedantic  Chinese 
name  has  completely  superseded  the  original  Japanese 
name  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  in  a  few  both  are  used 
concurrently,  while  in  some  the  original  name  is  retained. 
For  instance,  Koshiu,  Shinshiu,  anti  Joshiu  have  replaced 
Kai,  Shinano,  and  Kodzuke.  Ise  and  Seishiu,  Sagami  and 
Soshiu,  Tosa  and  Toshiu,  are  used  concurrently,  while 
Yamashiro,  Yamato,  and  several  more  have  been  retained. 
In  such  cases  as  Higo  and  Hizen,  where  the  Chinese  form  is 
the  same  for  both,  it  is  not  adopted  in  speaking,  though  it 
sometimes  is  in  books,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  careful 
reader.  Higo  and  Hizen  were  formerly  one  province,  called 
Hi  no  Kuni,  or  the  province  of  Fire.”  Echizen,  Etchiu,  and 
Echigo  are  three  of  the  modern  divisions  of  Koshi  no  Kuni, 
of  which  the  present  provinces  of  Kaga,  Noto,  Uzen,  and 
Ugo  also  formed  a  part.  Echi  being  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Chinese  character  with  which  Koshi  is  written,  the 
division  nearest  to  the  capital  was  called  Echizen,  or  “  front 
of  Koshi,”  the  next  Etchiu,  or  “  middle  of  Koshi,”  the  furthest 
Echigo,  or  “  back  of  Koshi.”  Kaga  and  Noto  originally 
formed  part  of  Echizen.  Dewa  in  like  manner  was  part  of 
Echigo.  Chikuzen  and  Chikugo  are  the  two  divisions  of 
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the  ancient  province  of  Tsukushi,  a  name  which  was 
applied  in  the  most  remote  times  to  the  whole  ol  Kinshin. 
Buzen  and  Bungo  also  constituted  one  province  under  the 
name  of  Toyo.  Tamba  and  Tango  were  formed  out  of  one 
province  called  Taniwa,  Tamba  being  a  corruption  of 
Taniwa,  and  Tango  simply  “  back  of  Taniwa.”  Kadzusa  and 
Shimosa  are  contractions  of  Kami-tsu-fusa  and  Shimo-tsu- 
fusa,  “upper  and  lower  Fusa,”  while  Kodzuke  and  Shimo- 
tsuke  are  Kami-tsu-ke  and  Shimo-tsu-ke,  “  upper  and  lower 
Ke,”  tsu  being  the  archaic  generic  particle  “  of.”  The  whole 
subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  provinces  of 
J apan  is  well  treated  in  the  “  Shokokw-meigi-ko  ”  of  Saito 
Hikomaro,  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Motoori. 

Another  division  of  Japan  was  made  by  taking  the 
ancient  barrier  of  Ozaka  on  the  frontier  of  Omi  and 
Yamashiro  as  a  central  point,  the  region  lying  on  the 
east,  which  consisted  of  thirty-three  provinces,  being  called 
the  Kanto,  or  East  of  the  Barrier,  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  being  called  Kansei,  or  West  of  the  Barrier.  This 
distinction  is  no  longer  maintained,  the  term  Kanto  (or, 
Kuanto)  being  applied  at  the  present  day  to  the  eight  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Musashi,  Sagami,  Kodzuke,  Shimotsuke,  Kadzusa, 
Shimosa,  Awa,  and  Hitachi.  Sometimes  the  four  provinces 
of  Idzu,  Kai,  Dewa,  and  Mutsu  are  also  included  in  the 
term. 

Ghiu-goku,  or  Central  Provinces,  is  a  name  in  common 
use  for  the  Sanindo  and  Sanyodo  taken  together.  Saikoku, 
or  Western  Provinces,  is  an  ordinary  synonym  for  Kiushiu, 
which  in  books  is  frequently  called  Chinsei. 

For  the  purposes  of  taxation  the  country  was  again 
divided  into  Kanto  suji  and  Kamigata  suji,  of  which  the 
former  comprised  the  twelve  provinces  just  named,  while 
the  latter  included  the  rest  of  Japan.  In  common  language 
the  term  Kamigata  is  applied  vaguely  to  Kioto  and  the 
country  round. 

The  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima  are  not  included  in 
any  of  the  seven  circuits,  but  form  a  division  by  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  province  of  Mutsu  or  Oshiu  formerly  extended 
beyond  the  northern  shore  of  the  main  island,  and  included 
the  territories  of  the  daimid  of  Matsumae,  while  the  name 
Yezo,  miscalled  Yesso  by  most  Europeans,  was  given  not  to 
the  whole  island,  but  to  that  part  inhabited  by  the 
barbarous  tribes. 

In  1868,  after  the  rebellious  daimids  of  Oshiu  and  Dewa 
had  submitted  to  the  Mikado,  those  two  provinces,  which 
far  exceeded  in  extent  any  others  in  the  country,  were 
subdivided,  Dewa  into  Uzen  and  Ugo,  Oshiu  into  Iwaki, 
Iwashiro,  Rikuzen,  Rikuchiu,  and  Michinoku,  for  obvious 
political  reasons.  At  the  same  time  the  island  containing 
the  Matsumae  territory  and  the  settlements  of  the  Ainos,  and 
the  Southern  Kuriles,  were  named  Hokkaido,  or  Northern- 
sea  Circuit,  and  divided  into  eleven  provinces,  namely 
Oshima,  Shiribeshi,  Ishikari,  Teshiwo,  Kitami,  Ifuri, 
Hitaka,  Tokachi,  Kushiro,  Nemuro,  and  Chishima,  the 
last  comprising  those  of  the  Kurile  Islands  which  belong 
to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  word  kuni,  which  I  have  rendered  by 
province,  seems  literally  to  mean  “  country,”  and  province 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
maps  of  France  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  The 
word  kori ,  which  is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  the  subdi¬ 
vision  of  a  province,  would  be  best  translated  “  department.” 
The  number  of  departments  in  a  province  varies  according 
to  its  size.  In  the  old  system  there  were  altogether  629 
departments,  but  the  addition  of  the  Hokkaido  has  raised 
the  number  to  715. 

For  purposes  of  administration  all  Japan  except  the 
Hokkaido  was  again  divided  in  1872  into  three  Fu  and 
seventy- two  Ken,  without  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces.  Fu  might  well  be  translated  city,  and  Ken  pre¬ 
fecture.  The  three  Fu  are  Yedo,  Ozaka,  and  Kioto,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  the  prefectures 
as  a  process  of  amalgamation  is  going  on  just  now,  which 
will  considerably  diminish  their  number.  The  names,  also, 
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of  some  of  the  prefectures  have  been  changed  since  the  list 
was  first  published  by  the  Government. 


The  accompanying  Map  shows  the  old  provinces  (in 
parenthesis),  and  gives  the  divisions  into  Ken  and  their 
names  as  they  now  exist  since  the  completion  of  the  process 
of  amalgamation  above  mentioned. 


INDEX 


A 

Abe  Bungo  no  Kami,  negotiations  of  with  foreign  Kepresentatives  for 
opening  Hiogo  and  Ozaka,  18  ;  dismissal  of  by  Mikado,  21 
Aidzu  clan,  dispossessed  of  nine  gates  of  Kioto,  80 ;  on  Keiki’s  surrender 
retire  to  their  province  and  arm,  139  ;  final  submission  of  to  Mikado’s 
troops,  156 ;  sentence  of,  168  ;  pardon  of  princes,  200 
Arisugawa  no  Miya,  appointment  of  as  Sosai,  90  ;  returned  brocade  banner 
and  sword  of  justice  to  Mikado  on  pacification  of  North  and  East,  161 ; 
is  appointed  Chikenji  of  Chikuzen,  268 
Army,  determination  to  form  an  Imperial,  230 

Assembly,  deliberative,  Mikado  takes  oath  to  form,  127 ;  opinion  of  a  leading 
samurai  respecting,  128  ;  opening  of,  185 
Aston,  Mr.,  examination  of  west  coast  by,  61 
Austrian  Embassy,  arrival  of,  and  conclusion  of  treaty,  199 
Awa,  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  and  Admiral  Keppel  to,  71 ;  memorial  of  Prince, 
262 ;  proceeds  to  Europe  with  wife,  281 

B 

Bakufu,  decay  of  powrer  of,  35  ;  abolition  of,  80 

Brandt,  Herr  von,  arrival  in  Japan  as  Prussian  Charge  d’ Affaires,  39  ;  assault 
on  native  groom  of,  158 

Brunet,  Captain,  arrival  of  in  Japan,  49 ;  joins  rebel  fleet,  163  ;  sent 
prisoner  to  Saigon,  179 

Buddhism,  abolished  in  Satsuma,  201 ;  no  general  edict,  202 

C 

Chihanji  (former  daimios),  arrival  of  in  Yedo,  257 ;  altered  position  of,  278 
Chdshiu,  Vulgar  View  Party  in,  9  ;  troubles  in,  10 ;  revolt  of  Takasugi  (whom 
see),  cessation  of  enmity  with  Satsuma  clan,  13;  offer  of  terms  of 
peace  by  shogun  and  refusal  by,  35  ;  successful  operations  of  bakufu 
troops  against,  36  ;  troops  of,  retire  to  Hiroshima,  36  ;  return  of  troops 
and  cessation  of  hostilities,  38  ;  troops  of,  recalled  to  capital,  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  honours  to,  80  ;  Prince  of,  offers  land  and  men  to  Mikado,  181 
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Christians,  persecution  of  native,  72  ;  release  of  seventy-seven,  72  ;  renewed 
prohibition  against,  126 ;  old  ordinance  of  1862  against,  142 ;  protest  of 
foreign  Representatives  against  ordinance  respecting,  142 ;  position  of 
in  Japan,  144;  persecution  of  near  Nagasaki,  206;  conference  at  Yedo 
respecting,  211 ;  remarkable  pamphlet  in  favour  of,  301 ;  sudden  re¬ 
moval  of  from  Nagasaki,  303 
Chronological  period,  change  of,  160 
Civil  war,  becomes  imminent,  108 ;  end  of,  157 
Code,  new  criminal,  237 
Constitution,  new  Japanese,  88 

Convention  concluded  at  Yedo  respecting  revised  tariff,  39 ;  between  Russia 
and  Japan  respecting  Island  of  Sagalin,  52 
Currency,  difficulty  respecting  local,  65 

D 

Daimios,  desire  new  treaties  between  Emperor  and  foreign  Powers,  47 ; 
memorial  from  as  to  opening  Hiogo  and  Ozaka,  and  settling  Choshiu 
dispute,  74 ;  manifesto  of  shogunate  to,  on  giving  up  power,  75 ;  pre¬ 
pare  for  action  on  return  of  power  to  Emperor,  77 ;  restore  lands  to 
Mikado,  181 ;  title  abolished  (see  Chihanji),  191 ;  accept  altered  posi¬ 
tion,  278 

Dajokan  (Council  of  State),  composition  of,  217;  readjustment  of,  267 ; 

changed  into  Sei-In  (chief  college),  300 
Dallas,  Mr.,  attack  on,  235 

Danjotai  (Censorate),  functions  of,  218 ;  amalgamated  with  Board  of  Punish¬ 
ments,  268 

“  Dupleix,”  French  man-of-war,  sailors  killed  by  Japanese,  112 ;  repara¬ 
tion  granted  by  Mikado’s  Government  for,  114 

E 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  visit  of  to  Japan,  and  audience  of  Mikado,  195-197 
Embassy,  idea  of  sending  to  Treaty  Powers,  305 
Empress,  arrival  in  Yedo,  200 

Enomoto  Kamajiro,  in  command  of  rebel  fleet,  162 ;  is  elected  Governor- 
General  of  quasi-republic  inYezo,  174;  surrenders  to  Imperial  troops,  179 
Eta,  abolition  of,  296 

Extra-territoriality  clause,  desire  of  Japanese  to  abolish,  309 

F 

Feudal  System,  steps  towards  abolition  of,  192,  276 

G 

Gazette,  Official,  establishment  of,  91 

Goto  Shojiro,  influential  samurai  in  favour  of  monarchical  restoration,  45  ; 
member  of  new  foreign  department,  90 ;  action  on  attack  upon  Sir  H. 
Parkes’s  procession  at  Kioto,  119  ;  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour  by 
H.M.’s  Government,  125 
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H 

Hakodate,  rebel  fleet  capture,  164 ;  retaken,  179 
Han,  transformed  into  Teen,  276 ;  decree  abolishing,  276 
Higashi  Kuze,  delivers  to  Representatives  a  document  under  Emperor’s  sign 
manual,  105  ;  arrives  at  Yokohama  as  governor,  140  ;  assault  of  escort 
on  Herr  von  Brandt’s  groom,  158 
Hinin,  abolition  of,  296 

Hiogo,  proposal  of  foreign  Governments  to  open,  16 ;  negotiations  respecting 
opening  of,  18 ;  account  in  Kins6  Shiriaku  of  negotiations  respecting, 
28  ;  proclamation  of  shogun  announcing  opening  of,  67 ;  memorial  of 
daimios  as  to  opening,  74 ;  formal  opening  of,  79  ;  foreign  Representa¬ 
tives  retire  to  on  murder  of  French  sailors,  113 
Hiroshima,  Choshiu  troops  retire  to,  36 
Hirozawa  Hioske,  murder  of,  240 

Hitotsubashi,  influence  of  with  Mikado,  22 ;  ordered  to  proceed  to  Geishiu 
and  memorial  to  Emperor,  7 ;  summons  nobles  to  Kioto  to  deliberate  on 
state  of  affairs,  37 ;  made  head  of  Tokugawa  family,  37  ;  is  called  Toku- 
gawa  Yoshinobu,  or  Keiki,  37  (see  Keiki) 

Hori  Kura  no  Kami  commits  suicide  on  Keiki’ s  refusing  to  do  so,  99 

I 

Icarus,  H.M.S.,  murder  of  seamen  of  at  Nagasaki,  67  ;  punishment  of 
criminals,  69 

Iwakura  Tomomi,  appointment  of  as  Assistant  Sosai,  90 ;  resigns  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  172 ;  Mission  of  to  Kagoshima,  227 ;  appointed 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  267 ;  made  Udaijin,  300 ;  named 
Ambassador  to  Treaty  Powers,  307 
Iyemochi,  death  of,  37 


K 

Kagoshima,  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  to,  42 
Kakegawa,  attack  on  Messrs.  Satow  and  Wirgman  at,  62 
Kaneko  Saikichi,  murders  two  sailors  of  H.M.S.  “Icarus,”  68;  commits 
suicide,  69 

Katsu  Awa  no  Kami,  sent  to  offer  terms  to  Choshiu  troops,  38 
Kazoku,  introduction  of  title  of,  191 

Keiki  (see  Hitotsubashi),  appointed  shogun,  43;  his  trying  position,  44; 
invites  foreign  Representatives  to  Ozaka,  46  ;  interview  of  Sir  H.  Parkes 
with,  58  ;  formal  audience  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  with,  58 ;  receives  title  of 
Kub6  sama,  73  ;  returns  delegated  power  to  Emperor,  75  ;  his  manifesto, 
75  ;  disapproves  of  new  order  of  things,  81  ;  retires  to  Ozaka  with 
troops,  82 ;  receives  foreign  Representatives,  83  ;  address  of  and  reply 
to,  83  ;  overtures  to,  made  by  Court  party,  93  ;  determines  to  enter 
Ki6to  with  troops,  94 ;  defeat  of  and  retreat  to  Yodo,  96 ;  flees  to 
Ozaka,  97 ;  goes  on  board  United  States’  ship  “  Iroquois,”  and  thence 
to  Yedo,  98 ;  retires  to  monastery  at  Uyeno,  135  ;  accepts  Emperor’s 
terms  and  leaves  for  Mito,  138  ;  removes  to  Sumpu,  154;  pardon  of,  200 


I 
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Ken,  explanation  of  term,  192,  note 

Kido  Jiunichiro,  member  of  new  foreign  department,  91 ;  opinion  of  respect¬ 
ing  Christianity,  145 
Kiheitai,  organization  of  by  Takasngi,  11 

KinsS  Bliirialtu,  account  by  of  negotiations  at  Hiogo,  28;  account  by  of 
foreign  Representatives’  visit  to  Ozaka,  59 
King,  Mr.  E.  H.,  murderous  attack  on,  273 
Kiushiu,  revolutionary  proceedings  in,  232 

Kobe,  foreign  Representatives  agree  upon  a  site  for  settlement  at,  59 ;  site 
selected,  102  ;  foreigners  fired  at  in,  103  ;  seizure  of  Japanese  armed 
skips  in  reparation,  104  ;  reparation  obtained,  106 
Kioto,  assembly  of  daimios  at,  77 ;  advance  and  repulse  of  Keiki  at,  96 ; 
first  visit  of  foreigners  to,  109 

Komatsu  Tatewaki,  influential  Icaro  of  Satsmna,  45 ;  member  of  new  foreign 
department,  90 
Komei,  Emperor,  death  of,  48 
Ivuge,  title  abolished,  191 


M 

Mamiya  Hajime,  execution  of,  5 

Matsumai  Idzu  no  Kami,  dismissal  of  by  Mikado,  21 

Midzuno  Idzumi  no  Kami,  concludes  convention  with  great  Powers,  39 

Mikado,  see  under  Mutsuhito,  present  Emperor 

Mint,  establishment  of  a  free,  article  in  Yedo  convention  (1866),  43 
opened  at  ozaka,  247 
Mission,  arrival  of  French  Military,  49 

A 

Mitford,  Mr.,  mission  to  Ozaka,  49 ;  results  of  mission,  51 ;  overland  journey 
from  Nanao  to  Ozaka,  67 ;  report  from  respecting  hara  Iciri  of  Taki 
Zenzaburo,  107 

Mutsuhito,  succeeds  father  as  Emperor,  48 ;  decrees  abolition  of  bakufu,  80 ; 
announces  assumption  of  supreme  power,  105 ;  accepts  all  former  treaties 
made  with  foreign  Powers,  107 ;  invites  foreign  Representatives  to 
Kioto,  112 ;  takes  oath  to  form  deliberative  Assembly,  127 ;  proceeds  to 
Ozaka  and  reviews  Japanese  steamers,  128,  129;  returns  to  Kioto, 
170 ;  his  marriage,  170  ;  emerges  from  retirement,  289 

N 

Nagasaki,  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  to,  67 
Naifu,  see  under  Keiki 

Nalcai  Kozo,  action  on  attack  upon  Sir  H.  Parkes’s  procession  at  Kioto,  119  . 

presented  with  a  sword  of  honour  by  H.M.’s  Government,  125 
Nanao,  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  to,  67 

Neutrality,  notifications  of  foreign  Representatives  in  civil  war,  108 ;  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  proclamation  of,  170 
Newspaper  published  in  Yedo,  258 

Niigata,  opened  to  foreign  trade,  168  ;  murderous  attack  on  Mr.  E.  H.  King 
*at,  273 

Ninnaji  no  Miya,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  107 ;  Minister  of  War,  197, 
note 
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o 

Omura  Masujir6,  a  Vice-Minister  of  the  War  Department,  is  murdered, 
197  *  , 

Otagi,  conspiracy  of,  243 ;  has  to  commit  Tiara  kvri,  245 
Owari,  ex-Dainagon  of,  commander  of  forces  against  Choshiu,  8 
Ozaka,  proposal  of  foreign  Governments  to  open,  18  ;  negotiations  respect¬ 
ing  opening,  19 ;  Keiki  invites  foreign  Representatives  to,  46 ;  mission 
of  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow  to,  49  ;  visits  of  foreign  Representatives 
to,  57 ;  proclamation  of  shogun  announcing  opening  of,  67 ;  memorial  of 
daimios  as  to  opening,  74;  formal  opening  of,  79;  captured  by  loyal 
troops  and  burning  of  castle,  98  ;  return  of  Representatives  to,  111 

P 

Parkes,  Sir  H.,  arrival  of  at  Nagasaki,  7 ;  approval  of  his  proceedings  in 
negotiations  at  Hi6go,  27 ;  formal  audience  of  shogun,  58 ;  attack  on 
his  procession  at  Kioto,  119 ;  apology  of  Government,  and  sentence  of 
criminals,  121 ;  audience  of  the  Mikado,  122  ;  presents  letters  of  credence 
to  the  Mikado,  141 ;  farewell  audiences,  247 
Parties,  position  of,  in  Japan,  250 

R 

v  — 

Reiheishi,  retainers  of,  attack  Messrs.  Satow  and  Wirgman,  62 
Ring,  Mr.,  attack  on,  235 

Roches,  M. ,  visit  to  Ozaka  and  interview  with  Keiki,  51;  retires  to  Hiogo 
on  murder  of  French  seamen,  112  ;  obtains  reparation  for  murder,  117  ; 
visit  to  the  Mikado,  119 

S 

i 

Sa-In,  constitution  of,  300 

Sagalin,  Island  of,  negotiations  with  Russia  respecting,  52  ;  convention 
between  Russia  and  Japan  respecting,  55 
Saigo  Kichinoske,  sent  to  negotiate  between  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  clans, 
13  ;  success  of  mission,  and  details  of  his  life,  13 
Samurai,  decree  respecting  their  attacking  foreigners,  125  ;  adopt  European 
dress  and  customs,  226  ;  scheme  of  Government  for  providing  for,  284  ; 
origin  of,  285 

Sanjo  Saneyoshi,  returns  from  banishment  to  Kioto.  80 ;  appointed  Assistant 
Sosai,  90  ;  arrives  at  Yedo  as  Kansasshi,  148 ;  appointed  Daijo  Daijin,  300 
Satow,  Mr.,  mission  of  to  ozaka,  49 ;  overland  journey  from  Ozaka  to 
Yokohama,  62 ;  overland  journey  from  Nanao  to  Ozaka,  67 ;  visit  to 
Kioto,  108 

Satsuma  clan,  send  back  Chosl  iu  prisoners  to  their  own  country,  13 ; 
cessation  of  enmity  with  Choshiu,  13 ;  memorial  of  against  Choshiu 
war,  35 ;  yashikis  in  Yedo  burnt,  93 ;  prince  offers  up  possessions  and 
men  to  Mikado,  181  ;  discontent  of,  221 
Sawa  Nobuyoshi,  biography  of,  9 ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  189  ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Iwakura,  267 
Sliimidzu  Seiji,  execution  of,  3 
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Shimonoseki,  bakufu  proposes  to  pay  indemnity  rather  than  open,  6  ;  Prince 
of  Ch6shiu  desirous  of  opening,  7 ;  payment  of  first  instalment  of 
indemnity,  7 ;  proposal  of  foreign  Governments  to  remit  two-thirds  of 
indemnity,  16 ;  agreement  to  partition  of  indemnity,  31 

Shinto  shrines,  purification  of,  202 

Shogitai,  name  assumed  by  discontented  Tokugawa  retainers,  149 ;  defeat 
of  in  Uyeno  by  imperialists,  151 

Shogun,  receives  title  of  Highness  instead  of  Majesty  from  British 
Representative,  58 

Shogunate,  western  daimios  wish  to  abolish,  44 ;  last  days  of,  74 ;  mani¬ 
festo  of  last  shogun,  75 

Students,  recall  of  from  abroad,  252 


T 

Takasugi  Shinsaku,  revolt  of  in  Choshiu,  10  ;  victory  of  Vulgar  View 
Party,  and  capture  of  prince  and  son,  11 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  commits  Tiara  kiri  for  attack  on  foreigners  at  Kobe,  107 
Tariff,  conclusion  of  revised,  39 

Tayasu  Kamenoske,  made  head  of  Tokugawa  family,  149 
Tokei,  Yedo  rechristened,  161 
Tokudaiji,  appointed  Home  Minister,  91 

Tosa,  ex-Prince  of,  recommends  restoration  of  power  to  Mikado,  74 ;  mes¬ 
sage  to  M.  Roches  after  murder  of  French  sailors  at  Sakai,  115 ; 
Prince  of,  offers  up  possessions  to  Mikado,  181 
Toyama,  conspiracy  of,  243  ;  has  to  commit  Kara  kiri,  245 
Trade,  abolition  of  restrictions  on,  40 

Treaties,  difficulty  in  obtaining  Mikado’s  sanction  to,  19  ;  shogun  determines 
upon  necessity  of  Mikado’s  sanctioning,  21 ;  Mikado  gives  sanction  to, 
23 ;  Imperial  decree  respecting,  24 ;  address  of  shogun  to  Mikado 
respecting,  24  ;  Imperial  consent  obtained,  conditional  on  perpetual 
closing  of  Hiogo,  29 

Tsu  clan,  desert  Keiki  and  join  loyal  forces,  96 


U 

Uwajima,  visit  of  Sir  H.  Parkes  to,  42 ;  ex-Prince  of,  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Department,  91 ;  becomes  Minister  of  Finance,  and  of  the 
Home  Department,  189,  note 

V 

Vulgar  View  Party,  origin  of,  9  ;  defeat  of  by  Takasugi,  12 

W 

Warehouses,  bonded,  convention  establishing,  39 

Willis,  Dr.,  first  foreigner  to  visit  Kioto,  with  Mr.  Satow,  108 

Winchester,  Mr.,  Consul  in  charge  of  British  interests,  7 
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Y 

Yamashina  no  Miya,  appointed  head  of  foreign  office,  91 
Yedo,  imperialists  take  from  Keiki’s  troops,  138 ;  disturbed  state  of,  150  ; 
first  visit  of  Mikado  to,  160 ;  change  of  name  to  Tokei,  161 ;  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  168 
Yezo,  republic  proclaimed  in,  173 
Yokoi  Heishiro,  murder  of,  171 

Yonin,  promoters  of  monarchical  restoration,  45  ;  distinction  between  them 
and  karos,  45 

Yokoyama  Shotaro,  suicide  of,  and  memorial  respecting  reform  in 
administration,  219-221 


GLOSSARY. 


o- 


A 

Aino.  Aborigines  only  now  in  Yezo,  i.  6. 

Ama.  Nun,  i.  30,  36. 

Amainu.  Fabulous  heavenly  dogs,  i.  85,  90. 

B 

Bakufu.  Shogun’s  government.  From  baku ,  a  curtain  such  as 
the  Japanese  used  in  war  to  enclose  the  part  of  the  camp 
occupied  by  the  general,  and  in  peace  by  picnic  parties.  Fu 
is  properly  an  “  office.”  The  curtain  was  emblematical  of 
the  military  power,  and  hence  the  office  from  which  the 
country  was  administered  by  the  military  vassal  was  called 
bakufu ,  i.e.,  curtain-office,  i.  121,  note. 

Bette-gumi.  Body  of  guards  who  were  especially  charged  with 
the  protection  of  foreigners,  and  accompanied  them  when 
out  of  doors,  ii.  63,  note. 


0 

Chiugu.  Emperor’s  second  wife,  i.  26,  note. 

Chiujo.  Second  honorary  rank  of  general  at  Court,  i.  50,  note. 
Chiunagon.  Next  in  rank  to  Dainagon  in  the  Council  of  State. 

Now  abolished,  ii.  8,  note 
Choshi,  explanation  of  term,  ii.  89. 

Chotei.  Emperor.  Cho ,  morning,  interview  of  Ministers  with 
the  sovereign  in  the  morning,  and  tei ,  a  place  of  general 
concourse  and  permanent  residence ;  the  midst  of  the  Court. 
Hence  the  hall  of  audience,  the  Court;  hence  the  Emperor, 
i.  9. 

Choteki.  Rebel  against  the  Court,  i.  21,  ii.  82. 
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D 

Daijo  Daijin.  Great  minister  of  the  great  government.  The 
highest  office  to  which  a  subject  can  attain,  i.  24,  note. 

Daijo-o.  Title  of  elder  of  retired  Emperors,  when  there  were 
two,  i.  25,  note. 

Daimio.  Great  name.  Territorial  noble,  i.  10  ;  20,  note. 

Dainagon.  Followed  after  the  Naidaijin  in  the  Council  of  State. 
Now  abolished,  ii.  8,  note. 

Dairi.  Emperor.  Originally  the  Imperial  palace,  i.  9. 

Dan.  A  legion,  i.  16. 

Dono.  Title  originally  given  to  the  sessho,  or  kuambaku. 
Now  the  ordinary  epistolary  address,  like  Mr.  or  Monsieur, 
ii.  62,  note. 

E 

Eta.  Outcasts  living  in  separate  villages.  Made  living  by 
working  raw  hides  into  leather,  i.  77  ;  abolished,  ii.  296. 

F 

Fudai.  “  Vassals  of  the  dynasty,”  i.e.  of  the  Tokugawa,  i.  72. 

i 

/ 

G  ^ 

Gaikokugata.  Subordinate  officers  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  ii.  62,  note. 

Gakushiu-in.  A  building  set  apart  by  the  Court  for  meetings  of 
the  samurai  affected  to  its  party,  i.  258,  note. 

Gijo.  “  To  consult  and  decide.”  An  office  in  the  Government  of 
1868  to  which  both  kuges  and  daimios  were  eligible,  ii.  88. 

Gohei.  Shreds  of  paper  attached  to  a  long  wand.  Seen  in 
every  Shinto  shrine,  i.  82,  note. 

Gokenin.  Vassals  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  hatomotos,  i.  75. 

Gokinai.  The  five  provinces  round  Kioto,  i.  39. 

Gongen.  General  designation  of  native  Shinto  gods,  whom  the 
Buddhist  priests  choose  to  consider  as  temporary  mani¬ 
festations  of  their  own  Indian  deities,  i.  81,  note. 

Gorio.  Shrine  near  Kioto,  dedicated  to  six  heroes,  one  heroine, 
and  one  god,  i.  350,  note. 

Goshi.  Two-sworded  gentry,  living  on  their  own  land,  and 
owning  no  allegiance  to  any  feudal  lord,  ii.  123,  note ;  171. 

Gun.  A  division  of  the  country.  The  division  into  gun-lien  was 
the  monarchical  system,  i.  10. 
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H 

Hax.  Literally  fence,  its  duties  being  to  defend  the  throne 
against  its  enemies.  Seems  best  translated  “clan,”  i.  302, 
note. 

Hara  kiri.  Death  by  disembowelment,  i.  130. 

Hata.  Arable  land,  i.  98. 

Hatamoto.  “  Under  the  flag.”  Men  who  rallied  ronnd  the 
shogun’s  standard  in  war  time.  They  belonged  to  the  class 
of  shomid,  small  name,  i.  74. 

Hinin.  “Not  humans.”  A  class  of  paupers  allowed  to  squat  on 
waste  lands,  i.  77 ;  carried  dead  bodies  away  from  execution 
grounds,  i.  77  ;  abolished,  ii.  296. 

Hokucho.  Northern  Emperor,  i.  56. 

Hombo.  House  at  Nikko  where  the  Emperor’s  Representative 
took  up  his  residence,  i.  80. 

Honden.  Principal  chapel,  i.  89. 

Ho- 6.  Title  of  Emperor  when  he  shaved  off  his  hair  and  became 
a  monk ;  “  cloistered  Emperor,”  i.  25,  note. 


I-J 

I.  Rank,  i.  36,  note. 

Ikki.  Popular  tumults  against  local  authorities,  ii.  222. 

Imina.  Mikado’s  name.  Not  to  be  mentioned,  ii.  48,  note. 

Jijiu.  May  be  perhaps  best  translated  “  Lord  in  waiting.”  They 
were  eighteen  in  number,  and  served  by  the  side  of  the 
Tenno,  ii.  28,  note. 

Jito.  Head  officials  of  sJioyen.  Established  by  Yoritomo,  i.  40. 

Inkio.  “Dwelling  in  private.”  A  daimio  who  had  retired  from 
his  office,  i.  110. 

Jo.  Divided  into  daijo  and  shojo.  Subordinate  officials  of 
departments,  ii.  38,  note. 

Jo-6.  Title  of  Emperor  who  had  abdicated,  i.  25,  note 

Jungo.  Morganatic  wife  of  Emperor.  He  may  have  twelve,  but 
the  number  has  seldom  been  filled  up  in  modem  times, 
i.  259,  note. 

K 

Kagura.  A  dance,  i.  88. 

Kakuro.  Same  as  rojiu,  i.  132. 

Kami.  Means  literally  chief,  i.e.  chief  official,  ii.  38,  note. 
Translated  governors  of  provinces,  i.  39. 
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Karo.  Elder.  Hereditary  office  lield  by  cadets  of  a  daimio’s 
family,  i.  74,  note. 

Ken.  Division  of  country,  prefecture,  i.  10. 

Kerai.  Vassal,  retainer,  i.  20. 

Kilieitai.  Bands  of  irregular  troops,  composed  of  ronins  and 
deserters  from  various  clans  collected  together  in  Choshiu, 

i.  387. 

Kinjo  (or  Konjo)  Kotei.  Former  designation  of  reigning  Mikado, 

ii.  105,  note. 

Kinri.  Emperor ;  the  forbidden  interior.  Originally  the  Imperial 
palace,  i.  9. 

Kirin.  A  fabulous  animal,  i.  87. 

Ko.  Used  colloquially  to  all  great  persons.  Sometimes  trans¬ 
lated  lord,  ii.  84,  note. 

Kogi.  The  authorities,  ii.  73,  note. 

Kogo.  Empress,  i.  26,  note. 

Koku,  value  of,  i.  96-97. 

Koku-ji-gakari.  Kuges  who  had  the  Emperor’s  confidence  and 
were  consulted  by  him,  i.  344,  note. 

Kokushiu.  Civilian ;  provincial  governor,  i.  40,  and  note.  Later 

there  were  eighteen  principal  daimios  called  hokushiu ,  i.  72. 

<•* 

Komon.  Officials  of  special  knowledge,  on  whom  their  chief 
could  rely  for  information,  ii.  90,  note. 

Koshi,  explanation  of  term,  ii.  90. 

Kotei.  Emperor.  Ko  applied  to  sovereigns ;  tei,  one  who 
judges  the  world  or  rules  over  the  nations,  i.  8. 

Kuambaku.  To  be  charged  with  and  represent  (to  the 
Emperor).  This  was  the  regent  of  the  Emperor  after  he 
had  attained  his  majority.  He  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
five  branches  of  the  Fujiwara  family.  Abolished  in  1868, 
i.  17,  note. 

Kuan-gun.  Loyal  army,  i.  53  ;  literally  “  government  army.” 
Kuansei.  West  of  the  barrier  of  Ozaka,  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  provinces,  i.  19,  note. 

Kuanto.  East  of  the  barrier,  eight  provinces.  Also  anciently, 
in  contradistinction  to  Kuansei,  consisting  of  thirty-three 
provinces  east  of  the  barrier  of  Ozaka,  i.  19,  note. 

Kubo  sama.  Uote  on  the  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  73. 

Kug4.  Court  noble,  i.  10. 

Kumonjo,  also  mandokoro.  A  sort  of  Council  of  State,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Yoritomo,  i.  38. 

yol.  ii.  2  A 
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M 

Mikado.  Emperor.  Two  derivations, 4.  8. 

Monchiusho.  Tribunal  to  judge  robbers,  etc.  Established  by 
Yoritomo,  i.  38. 

N 

Naidaijin.  Somewhat  inferior  to  the  three  other  daijin ,  i.  24, 
note. 

Nakasendo.  Road  of  the  central  mountains.  One  of  the  great 
roads  between  Kioto  and  Yedo,  i.  36,  note. 

Nancho.  Southern  Emperor,  i.  56. 

Ni.  Two,  i.  36,  note. 

Niogo.  Principal  concubines  of  Emperor,  i.  26,  note. 

O 

Oku  go  yuhitsu.  Secretaries  of  the  rojiu,  i.  70. 

Okurina.  Posthumous  name  of  Mikado,  ii.  105,  note. 

R 

Reiheishi.  Emperor’s  Envoy  sent  to  Nikko  to  offer  up  the 
gohei,  i.  82,  note. 

Rojiu.  Council  of  elders.  The  chief  council  of  the  shogun. 
Usually  termed  ^o-rojiu,  but  the  go  is  simply  honorific,  i.  70; 
129,  note. 

Ronin.  Literally,  “  wave-man.”  A  two-sworded  man  no  longer 
belonging  to  a  clan,  i.  104,  note. 

Rusui.  Official  in  charge  of  a  daimio’s  yashild  during  the 
latter’s  absence,  i.  423. 

S 

Sad ai jin.  Great  minister  of  the  Left.  Next  to  the  daijo  daijin , 
i.  24,  note. 

Sako.  “  Closing  of  ports,”  party  advocating,  i.  229. 

Sakuan.  Scribes.  Subordinate  officials  of  departments,  ii.  38, 
note. 

i  % 

Sambo.  Assistant  Strategist,  i.  407. 

Samurai.  Two-sworded  military  retainers,  i.  76. 

Sanke.  Three  families  of  Owari,  Kishiu,  and  Mito.  Eligible 
in  certain  cases  to  shogunate  during  Tokugawa  dynasty, 
i.  67. 

Sansei.  Same  as  Wakadoshiyori,  i.  132. 

Sanyo.  “To  be  connected  with.”  Subordinate  officers  in  the 
Government  of  1868,  ii.  88. 
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Sato- den,  or  Sato-bo.  A  sort  of  town  bouse,  which  a  prince 
living  outside  the  city  used,  on  the  occasions  of  his  going  to 
Court,  to  dress  in,  etc.,  i.  413,  note. 

Seifu.  “Administration  office,”  government,  i.  121,  note. 


Sei-i- shogun 
Sei-i-tai-shogun  . 
Sei- to- shogun 


Vide  note  to  i.  42. 


Sessho.  Regent  of  the  Emperor  during  his  minority,  i.  17, 
note. 

Setto.  Sword  of  justice,  ii.  161. 

Shikibukio.  A  species  of  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  i.  18,  note. 

Shimpei.  Mikado’s  body-guard,  ii.  123,  note. 

Shinden.  Certain  paddy  lands  brought  under  cultivation  since 
the  last  survey,  i.  99. 

Shiugo.  Literally,  “protector.”  Officers  appointed  to  each 
province  by  Yoritomo,  i.  40. 

Shojo.  Third  honorary  rank  of  general  at  Court,  i.  50,  note. 

Sko.  109,752  cubic  inches,  i.  41,  note;  general,  i.  50,  note. 

Shogun,  general.  Euku  shogun,  lieutenant-general,  i.  16. 

Shoyen.  Literally,  “villages  and  gardens.”  Small  districts 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ho'kusliiu ,  i.  40. 

Soba-nin.  Retainers  who  walked  on  either  side  of  their  master’s 
palanquin,  i.  214. 

Sosai.  “  Supreme  Administrator.”  An  office  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1868  to  which  only  princes  of  the  blood  were 
eligible,  ii.  88. 

Suke.  Helpers.  Immediate  subordinates  to  Jcami ,  ii.  38,  note. 


T 

Ta.  Paddy-land,  i.  98. 

Taiko.  Designation  of  the  retired  kuambaku,  i.  1 7,  note. 

Tairo.  “  Great  elder,”  or  regent ;  generally  written  go-tairo  by 
foreigners,  but  the  go  is  simply  honorific,  i.  116,  note. 

Taisho.  First  honorary  rank  of  general  at  Court,  i.  50,  note. 

Tamari  dzume  kaku.  Member  of  an  extraordinary  council,  some¬ 
times  called  in  to  advise  on  high  matters  of  State,  i.  148, 
note. 

Tan.  About  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  i.  40. 

Tate-e-boski.  Long  black  caps  of  hempen  cloth,  worn  by 
samurai ,  bounded  with  a  white  fillet  on  the  forehead,  i.  348, 
note. 

Tenshi.  Emperor.  Literally,  son  of  heaven,  i.  9. 
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Tenno.  Emperor.  Ten,  licayen,  and  6,  wliich  is  another  way  of 
pronouncing  the  ho  in  hotel,  i.  9. 

To.  10  to  make  a  Jcohu,  i.  41,  note. 

Torii.  Shinto  arch,  i.  84,  85,  89. 

Tozarna.  “  Outside  nobility.”  Vassals  of  Tokugawa  shoguns, 
i.  72. 

Tokaido.  One  of  the  great  routes  leading  from  Tedo  to  Kioto, 

i.  117.  _  >  ■  ’  f  J  V 

Tsubo.  300  make  a  tan,  i.  97. 

U 

Udaijin.  Great  minister  of  the  Eight.  Next  to  the  dal  jo,  and 
sa-daijin,  i.  24,  note. 

W 

Wakadoshiyoei.  A  kind  of  second  council  during  the  Toku¬ 
gawa  dynasty,  i.  132,  note. 

Y 

Yashiki.  Palace  or  mansion  of  a  daimio,  passim. 

Yashikichi.  Building  land,  i.  100. 

Yenriu.  Distant  exile,  i.  31. 

Yonin.  “Man  of  business.”  Second  class  of  daimios’  council¬ 
lors,  i.  74,  note. 

Z 

Zenko.  Designation  of  the  huambahu  when,  after  relinquishing 
his  office,  he  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  i.  17,  note. 

Zuishin  kiojo.  Bight  of  haying  an  escort,  ii.  73,  note. 
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Abbey  (Henry). 

BALLADS  OF  GOOD  DEEDS,  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  Fcap.  8vo, 
Cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

Adams  (A.  L.),  M.A. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST  IN 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  With  Notes  and  Observations  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  14s. 

Adams  (F.  0.),  H.B.M.’s  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 

Paris,  formerly  H.B.M.’s  Charge  d’ Affaires,  and  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Yedo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  New  Edition,  revised.  In  2  vols.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s.  each. 

Adams  (W.  Davenport,  Jun.) 

LYRICS  OF  LOVE,  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Selected 
and  arranged  by.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  8s.  6d, 

Adon. 

THROUGH  STORM  AND  SUNSHINE.  Illustrated  by  M.  E. 
Edwards,  A.  T.  H.  Paterson,  and  the  Author,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
price  7s.  Qd. 

A.  K  H.  B. 

A  SCOTCH  COMMUNION  SUNDAY,  to  which  are  added  Cer¬ 
tain  Discourses  from  a  University  City.  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.”  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 
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Allen  (Rev.  R.),  M.A. 

ABRAHAM  :  HIS  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  TRAVELS,  as  told  by 
a  Contemporary  3800  years  ago.  With.  Map.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Amos  (Professor  Sheldon). 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Vol.  X.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Anderson  (Rev.  Charles),  M.A. 

NEW  READINGS  OF  OLD  PARABLES.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  4s.  6d. 

CHURCH  THOUGHT  AND  CHURCH  WORK.  Edited  by. 
Containing  articles  by  the  Revs.  J.  M.  Capes,  Professor 
Cheetham,  J.  LI.  Davis,  Harry  Jones,  Brooke,  Lambert,  A.  J. 
Ross,  the  Editor,  and  others.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

WORDS  AND  WORKS  IN  A  LONDON  PARISH.  Edited  by. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  CURATE  OF  SHYRE.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  Cloth, 

price  7s.  Gd. 

Anderson  (Colonel  R.  P.) 

VICTORIES  AND  DEFEATS.  An  Attempt  to  explain  the 
Causes  which  have  led  to  them.  An  Officer’s  Manual.  Demy 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  14s. 

Anson  (Lieut.-Col.  The  Hon.  A.),  V.C.,  M.P. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  PURCHASE  AND  THE  ARMY  REGU¬ 
LATION  BILL  OF  1871.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  price  Is. 

ARMY  RESERVES  AND  MILITIA  REFORMS.  Crown  Svo. 

Sewed,  price  Is. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUPERSESSIONS.  Crown  Svo.  Sewed, 
price  Gel. 

Archer  (Thomas). 

ABOUT  MY  FATHER’S  BUSINESS.  Work  amidst  the  Sick, 
the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Argyle  (Duke  of). 

SPEECHES  ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  THE  CHURCH 
PATRONAGE  (SCOTLAND)  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

June  2,  1874;  and  Earl  of  Camperdown’s  Amendment,  June  9, 
1874,  placing  the  Election  of  Ministers  in  the  hands  of  Rate¬ 
payers.  Crown  Svo.  Sewed,  price  Is. 
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Army  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

A  Brief  Description  of  its  Organization,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  role  in  War,  of  its  Mode  of 
Fighting,  etc.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  by  Colonel  Edward  Newdegate.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Ashantee  War  (The). 

A  Popular  Narrative.  By  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Ashe  (T.)  Author  of  “  The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle.” 

EDITH;  OR,  LOVE  AND  LIFE  IN  CHESHIRE.  Sewed, 
price  6d. 

Ashton  (John). 

ROUGH  NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM,  SEDAN,  AND 
PARIS,  in  September,  1870-71.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Aunt  Mary’s  Bran  Pie. 

By  the  author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,”  “  When  I  was  a  Little 
Girl,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

SUNNYLAND  STORIES.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

Aurora:  A  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Ayrton  (J.  C.) 

A  SCOTCH  WOOING.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Bagehot  (Walter). 

PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of 
the  Principles  of  “Natural  Selection”  and  “Inheritance”  to 
Political  Society.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  4s. 

Volume  II.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  A  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  Recent 
Changes  and  Events.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  A  Description  of  the  Money  Market. 
Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Bain  (Alexander),  LL.D. 

MIND  AND  BODY.  The  Theories  of  their  Relation.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 
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Banks  (Mrs.  G-.  Linnaeus). 

GOD’S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6<Z. 

Baring  (T.  C.),  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

PINDAR  IN  ENGLISH  RHYME.  Being  an  Attempt  to  render 
the  Epinikian  Odes  with  the  principal  remaining  Fragments  of 
Pindar  into  English  Rhymed  Verse.  Small  quarto.  Cloth, 
price  7s. 

Barlee  (Ellen). 

LOCKED  OUT ;  A  Tale  of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 

Baynes  (Eev.  Canon  B.  H.),  Editor  of  “  Lyra  Angli- 

cana,”  etc. 

HOME  SONGS  FOR  QUIET  HOURS.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8  vo.  Cloth  extra,  price  3s.  Gd. 

***  This  may  also  be  had  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

Becker  (Bernard  H.) 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF  LONDON.  1  vol.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Bennett  (Dr.  W.  C.) 

SONGS  FOR  SAILORS.  Dedicated  by  Special  Request  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

An  Edition  in  Illustrated  Paper  Covers,  price  Is. 

BABY  MAY.  HOME  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Crown  8  vo.  Cloth  elegant,  price  6s. 

BABY  MAY  AND  HOME  POEMS.  Fcap.  Svo.  Sewed  in 
Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Is. 

NARRATIVE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Sewed 
in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Is. 

Bennie  (Bev.  Jas.  Noble),  M.A. 

THE  ETERNAL  LIFE.  Sermons  preached  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Bernard  (Bayle). 

SAMUEL  LOVER,  THE  LIFE  AND  UNPUBLISHED  WORKS 

OF.  In  2  yoIs.  With  a  Steel  Portrait.  Post  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  21s. 
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Betham-Edwards  (Miss  M.) 

KITTY.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3$.  6th 

MADEMOISELLE  JOSEPHINE’S  FRIDAYS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Crown  8yo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Biscoe  (A.  C.) 

THE  EARLS  OF  MIDDLETON,  Lords  of  Clermont  and  of 
Fettercairn,  and  the  Middleton  Family.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  10s.  6d. 

Blanc  (Henry),  M.D. 

CHOLERA :  HOW  TO  AVOID  AND  TREAT  IT.  Popular  and 
Practical  Notes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Blume  (Major  William). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES  IN  FRANCE, 

from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  1870-71.  With  Map.  From 
the  Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Statf.  Translated  by  the  late 
E.  M.  Jones,  Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist.,  Sandhurst. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

Boguslawski  (Captain  A.  von). 

TACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  WAR  OF  1870-71. 

Translated  by  Colonel  Sir.  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  18th 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s. 

Bonwick  (James). 

THE  TASMANIAN  LILY.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

MIKE  HOWE,  THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN’S 
LAND.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Boswell  (R.  B.),  M.A.,  Oxon. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
POETS,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Bothmer  (Countess  Yon). 

CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Cloth. 

Bowen  (H.  C.),  English  Master  Middle-Class  City 

School,  Cowper  Street. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH,  for  the  use  of  Modern  Schools.  Small 
Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Bowring  (L.),  C.S.I.,  Lord  Canning’s  Private  Secretary, 

and  for  many  years  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and  Coorg. 

EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  16s. 
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Brave  Men’s  Footsteps.  By  tlie  Editor  of  “  Men  who 

have  Risen.”  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  by  0.  Boyle.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Qd. 

Brialmont  (Colonel  A.) 

HASTY  INTRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut.  Charles  A. 
Empsom,  R.A.  With  nine  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Briefs  and  Papers.  Being  Sketches  of  the  Bar  and 

the  Press.  By  Two  Idle  Apprentices.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
7s.  6d. 

Brooke  (Rev.  James  M.  S.),  M.  A. 

HEART,  BE  STILL.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Southall.  Impl.  32mo.  Sewed,  price  6d. 

Brooke  (Rev.  Stopford  A.),  M. A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 

to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF.  Edited  by  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  In  2  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.  Steel  Portrait.  Price 
7s.  Gd. 

II.  Library  Edition.  8vo.  Two  Steel  Portraits.  Price  12s. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  6s. 

THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. — Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Burns.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  9s. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  LIFE.  Sermons  Preached  in  St.  James’s 
Chapel,  York  Street,  London.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Six  Sermons 
suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judgment.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

SERMONS  Preached  in  St.  James’s  Chapel,  York  Street, 
London.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

SERMONS  Preached  in  St.  James’s  Chapel,  York  Street, 
London.  Second  Series.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  7s. 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE :  The  Life  and  Work  of. 

A  Memorial  Sermon.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  price  Is. 

Brooke  (W.  G.),  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  REGULATION  ACT.  With  a  Classified 
Statement  of  its  Provisions,  Notes,  and  Index.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

SIX  PRIVY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872.  Annotated 
by.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 
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Brown  (Rev.  J.  Baldwin),  B.A. 

THE  HIGHER  LIFE.  Its  Reality,  Experience,  and  Destiny. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ANNIHILATION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  LOVE.  Five  Discourses.  Second  Edition. 
.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

Brown  (John  Croumbie),  LL.D.,  etc. 

REBOISEMENT  IN  FRANCE ;  or,  Records  of  the  Replanting  of 
the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Trees,  Herbage, 
and  Bush.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s.  6<L 

THE  HYDROLOGY  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Browne  (Rev.  Marmaduke  E.) 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  DAWN.  Four  Advent  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Milverton,  Warwickshire,  on  the  Sunday 
evenings  during  Advent,  1870.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Bryant  (William  Cullen). 

POEMS.  Red-line  Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

Buchanan  (Robert). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Collected  Edition,  in  3  Vols.,  with 
Portrait.  Price  6s.  each. 

Contents  of  the  Volumes. 

I.  “  Ballads  and  Romances.”  II.  “  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life.” 

III.  “  Cruiskeen  Sonnets;”  and  “  Book  of  Orm.” 

MASTER-SPIRITS.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Qd. 

Bulkeley  (Rev.  Henry  J.) 

WALLED  IN,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Bunnett  (F.  E.) 

LEONORA  CHRISTINA,  MEMOIRS  OF,  Daughter  of  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark;  Written  during  her  Imprisonment  in  the  Blue 
Tower  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen,  1663-1685.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  With  an  Autotype  Portrait  of  the 
Princess.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

LINKED  AT  LAST.  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

UNDER  A  CLOUD ;  OR,  JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  E.  D.  Wille. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  3  vols.  Cloth. 
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Burton  (Mrs.  Richard). 

THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  AND  THE 
HOLY  LAND.  2  yols.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2 Is. 

Butler  (Josephine  E.) 

JOHN  GREY  (of  Dilston) :  MEMOIRS.  By  his  Daughter.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6tl. 


Cadell  (Mrs.  H.  M.) 

IDA  CRAVEN :  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON’S  DRAMAS  :  The  Wonder-Working  Magician- 
Life  is  a  Dream — The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s. 

Camden  (Charles). 

HOITY  TOITY,  THE  GOOD  LITTLE  FELLOW.  With  Eleven 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELLING  MENAGERIE.  With  Ten  Illustrations 
by  J.  Mahoney.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (A.  D.),  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Carnb. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1870.  A  Volume  of  Travels,  with 
Maps.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Carne  (Miss  E.  T.) 

THE  REALM  OF  TRUTH.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s.  6d. 

Carpenter  (E.) 

NARCISSUS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Carpenter  (\Y.  B.),  LL.D.,  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  etc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  their 
Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the 
Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  12s. 

Carr  (Lisle). 

JUDITH  GWYNNE.  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth. 
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Christopherson  (The  late  Rev.  Henry),  M.A., 

Assistant  Minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Brighton. 

SERMONS.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Rae,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Clayton  (Cecil). 

EFFIE’S  GAME;  HOW  SHE  LOST  AND  HOW  SHE  WON. 

A  Novel.  2  vols.  Cloth. 

Clerk  (Mrs.  Godfrey),  Author  of  "  The  Antipodes  and 
Round  the  World.” 

’HAM  EN  NAS.  Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Times 
of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals. 
Illustrated  with  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s. 

Clery  (C.),  Captain  32nd  Light  Infantry,  Deputy 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  late  Professor  of  Tactics  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

MINOR  TACTICS.  Second  Edition.  With  26  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  16s. 

Clodd  (Edward),  F.R.A.S. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  WORLD :  a  Simple  Account  of 
Man  in  Early  Times.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s. 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.  Price  Is. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  RELIGIONS.  Including  a  Simple  Account 
of  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 


Coleridge  (Sara). 

PRETTY  LESSONS  IN  VERSE  FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN,  with 
some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy  Rhyme.  A  New  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

PHANTASMION.  A  Fairy  Romance.  With  an  Introductory 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  A 
New  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  SARA  COLERIDGE.  Edited  by 
her  Daughter.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  With 
Index.  2  vols.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  price  24s. 

Cheap  Edition.  With  one  Portrait.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Qd> 
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Collins  (Mortimer). 

THE  PRINCESS  CLARICE.  A  Story  of  1871.  2  vols.  Cloth. 

SQUIRE  SILCHESTER’S  WHIM.  3  vols.  Cloth. 

MIRANDA.  A  Midsummer  Madness.  3  vols.  Cloth. 

THE  INN  OF  STRANGE  MEETINGS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by  special  permission 
to  Lord  St.  Leonard’s.  Fourth  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Price  5s. 

Collins  (Rev.  Richard),  M.A. 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE  EAST.  With  special 
reference  to  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  the  results  of 
modern  Missions.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Congreve  (Richard),  M.A.,  M.R.C.P.L. 

HUMAN  CATHOLICISM.  Two  Sermons  delivered  at  the 
Positivist  School  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  87  and  88, 
January  1,  1875  and  1876.  Demy  8vo.  Sewed,  price  Is. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.) 

REPUBLICAN  SUPERSTITIONS.  Illustrated  by  the  Political 
History  of  the  United  States.  Including  a  Correspondence  with 
M.  Louis  Blanc.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Conyers  (Ansley). 

CHESTERLEIGH.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Cooke  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  LL.D. 

FUNGI ;  their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  Illusrations.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yol.  XIY.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Cooke  (Professor  Josiah  P.),  of  the  Harvard  University. 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  With  Thirty-one  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yol.  IX.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is. 

Cooper  (T.  T.) 

THE  MISHMEE  HILLS :  an  Account  of  a  Journey  made  in  an 
Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  open  New  Routes 
for  Commerce.  Second  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations  and 
Map.  Demy  8vo.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6cl. 
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Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction,  The.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS.  By  J.  Masterman. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper. 

A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE.  By  Moy  Thomas. 

ROBIN  GRAY.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

KITTY.  By  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

HIRELL.  By  John  Saunders. 

ONE  OF  TWO;  OR,  THE  LEFT-HANDED  BRIDE.  By 

J.  Hain  Friswell. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Story. 

GOD’S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  G.  L.  Banks. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders. 

Cory  (Lieutenant- Colonel  Arthur). 

THE  EASTERN  MENACE;  OR,  SHADOWS  OF  COMING 
EVENTS.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Cosmos.  A  Poem.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Subjects. — Nature  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present — Man  intho 
Past  and  in  the  Present — The  Future. 

Cotton  (Robert  Turner). 

MR.  CARINGTON.  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy.  3  vols. 
Crown  8 vo.  Cloth. 

Cummins  (Henry  Irwin),  M.A. 

PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Sewed,  price  Is. 

Curwen  (Henry). 

SORROW  AND  SONG:  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle.  Henry 
Miirger — Novalis — Alexander  Petofi — Honore  de  Balzac — Edgar 
Allan  Poe — Andre  Chenier.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  15s. 

Davidson  (Samuel),  D.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATEST 
GREEK  TEXT  OF  TISCHENDORF.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Davies  (Gr.  Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN,  MEADOW,  AND  MERE:  a  Series  of  Outdoor 
Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and  Natural  History. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bos  worth  W.  Harcourt.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

RAMBLES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  FIELD 
CLUB.  With  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  5s. 
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Davies  (Eev.  J.  Llewelyn),  M.A. 

THEOLOGY  AND  MORALITY.  Essays  on  Questions  of 
Belief  and  Practice.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

D’ Anvers  (N.  E.) 

LITTLE  MINNIE’S  TROUBLES.  An  Every-day  Chronicle. 
Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Hughes.  Fcap.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  Simple  Chronicle  of  a  Child’s  Life. 

De  Kerkadec  (Yicomtesse  Solange). 

A  CHEQUERED  LIFE,  being  Memoirs  of  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Leoville  Meilhan.  Edited  by.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Containing  many  recollections  of  the  First  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  his  Court. 

De  L’Hoste  (Colonel  E.  P). 

THE  DESERT  PASTOR,  JEAN  JAROUSSEAU.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Eugene  Pelletan.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

De  Liefde  (Jacob). 

THE  GREAT  DUTCH  ADMIRALS.  With  Eleven  Illustrations 

by  Townley  Green  and  others.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

De  Redcliffe  (Viscount  Stratford),  P.C.,  K.G-.,  G.C.B. 

WHY  AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN?  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s. 

De  Tocqueville  (Alexis). 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CONVERSATIONS  OF,  WITH 
NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

De  Veee  (Aubrey). 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Small 

crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  A  New 

and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Small 

crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

De  Wille  (E.) 

UNDER  A  CLOUD;  OR,  JOHANNES  OLAF.  A  Novel. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Dennis  (John). 

ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Collected  and  Arranged.  Elegantly 
bound.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Qd, 
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Dobson  (Austin). 

VIGNETTES  IN  RHYME  AND  VERS  DE  SOCIETE.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Donne  (Alphonse),  M.D. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND  SCENE.  A  Physician’s  Hints  about 
Doctors,  Patients,  Hygiene,  and  Society ;  with  Notes  of  Excur¬ 
sions  for  Health  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  amongst  the  Watering- 
places  of  France  (Inland  and  Seaward),  Switzerland,  Corsica,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  New  Edition.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  9s. 

Dowden  (Edward),  LL.D. 

SHAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8yo.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

Downton  (Rev.  Henry),  M.A. 

HYMNS  AND  VERSES.  Original  and  Translated.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Draper  (John  William),  M.D.,  LL.D.  Professor  in 

the  University  of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND 
SCIENCE.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Vol.  XIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Drew  (Rev.  G.  S.),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Trinity,  Lambeth. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR 
HISTORY.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

NAZARETH:  ITS  LIFE  AND  LESSONS.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  DIVINE  KINGDOM  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  SON  OF  MAN ;  His  Life  and  Ministry.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

Drewry  (G.  Overend),  M.D. 

THE  COMMON-SENSE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Durand  (Lady). 

IMITATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SPITTA  AND 
TERSTEGEN.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  4s. 
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Du  Vernois  (Colonel  von  Verdy). 

STUDIES  IN  LEADING-  TROOPS.  An  authorized  and  accurate 
Translation  by  Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st  Foot.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is. 

e.  a.  y.  ■ 

JOSEPH  MAZZINI  :  A  Memoir.  With  Two  Essays  by 
Mazzini — ■“  Thoughts  on  Democracy,”  and  “  The  Duties  of 
Man.”  Dedicated  to  the  Working  Classes  by  P.  H.  Taylor,  M.P. 
With  Two  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  8s.  Gd. 

Eden  (Frederic). 

THE  NILE  WITHOUT  A  DRAGOMAN.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 

Edwards  (Rev.  Basil). 

MINOR  CHORDS;  OR,  SONGS  FOR  THE  SUFFERING: 

a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. ;  paper, 
price  2s.  Gd. 

Eiloart  (Mrs.) 

LADY  MORETOUN’S  DAUGHTER.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

English  Clergyman. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  RULE  OF  FAITH  AND  CREED  OF 
ATHANASIUS.  Shall  the  Rubric  preceding  the  Creed  bo 
removed  from  the  Prayer-book  ?  Sewed.  8vo.  Price  Is. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The). 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES.  By  a  New  Writer.  Author  of 
“  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.”  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Eros  Agonistes.  Poems.  By  E.  B.  D.  Fcap.  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Evans  (Mark). 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  FATHER’S  LOVE,  told  to  Children; 

being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  AND  WORSHIP  FOR 
HOUSEHOLD  USE,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Eyre  (Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Vincent),  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  etc. 

LAYS  OF  A  KNIGHT-ERRANT  IN  MANY  LANDS.  Square 

crown  8 vo.  With  Six  Illustrations.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Pharaoh  Land.  |  Home  Land.  |  Wonder  Land.  |  Rhine  Land. 

Faithfull  (Mrs.  Francis  G.) 

LOVE  ME,  OR  LOVE  ME  NOT.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
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Farquiiarson  (Martha). 

I.  ELSIE  DINSMORE.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gel. 

II.  ELSIE’S  GIRLHOOD.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

III.  ELSIE’S  HOLIDAYS  AT  ROSELANDS.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  Gd. 

Favre  (Mods.  Jules). 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE.  From 
the  30th  June  to  the  31st  October,  1870.  The  Plain  Statement 
of  a  Member.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Fisher  (Alice). 

HIS  QUEEN.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

Forbes  (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING  AND  SCRIBBLING.  A  Series  of  Sketches. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6c?. 

Fothergill  (Jessie). 

HEALEY.  A  Romance.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

Fowls  (Eev.  T.  W.),  M.A. 

THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the 
Being  of  Christ.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Fraser  (Donald),  Accountant  to  the  British-Indian 

Steam.  Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

EXCHANGE  TABLES  OF  STERLING  AND  INDIAN  RUPEE 
CURRENCY,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values 
from  One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at 
Rates  progressing,  in  Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  Is.  9 d.  to 
2s.  3d.  per  Rupee.  Royal  Svo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Frere  (Sir  H.  Bartle  E.),  Gr.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  etc. 

THE  THREATENED  FAMINE  IN  BENGAL :  How  it  maybe 
Met,  and  the  Recurrence  of  Famines  in  India  Prevented.  Being 
No.  1  of  “  Occasional  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs.”  With  3  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.  Price  5s. 

Friswell  (J.  Hain). 

THE  BETTER  SELF.  Essays  for  Home  Life.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  6s. 

Contents: — Beginning  at  Home  — The  Girls  at  Home — The 
Wife’s  Mother — Pride  in  the  Family — Discontent  and  Grumbling 
— Domestic  Economy — On  Keeping  People  Down — Likes  and 
Dislikes — On  Falling  Out — Peace. 

ONE  OF  TWO;  OR,  THE  LEFT-HANDED  BRIDE.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

B 
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Gardner  (John),  M.D. 

LONGEVITY;  THE  MEANS  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE  AFTER 
MIDDLE  AGE.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s. 

Garrett  (Edward). 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  A  Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Gibbon  (Charles). 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

ROBIN  GRAY,  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  Gd. 

Gilbert  (Mrs.) 

MRS.  GILBERT,  FORMERLY  ANN  TAYLOR,  AUTOBIO¬ 
GRAPHY  AND  OTHER  MEMORIALS  OF.  Edited  by  Josiah 
Gilbert.  New  and  revised  Edition.  In  2  vols.  With  2  Steel 
Portraits  and  several  Wood  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  24s. 

Gill  (Rev.  W.  W.),  B.A.,  of  the  London  Missionary 

Society. 

MYTHS  AND  SONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.  With  a 

Preface  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  at  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

Godkin  (James). 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND:  Primitive,  Papal, 
and  Protestant.  Including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic 
Agitations,  and  Church  Progress  of  the  last  half  Century.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  12s. 

Godwin  (William). 

WILLIAM  GODWIN:  HIS  FRIENDS  AND  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARIES.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  handwriting 
of  Godwin  and  his  Wife.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  28s. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UNVEILED.  Being  Essays 
never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan 
Paul.  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Goetze  (Capt.  A.  von),  Captain  of  the  Prussian  Corps 
of  Engineers  attached  to  the  Engineer  Committee,  and  Instructor 
at  the  Military  Academy. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ENGINEERS  DURING  THE 
WAR  OF  1870-1871.  Published  by  Authority,  and  in  accordance 
with  Official  Documents.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Colonel  G.  Graham,  V.C.,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 
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Goodman  (Walter). 

CUBA,  THE  PEARL  OF  THE  ANTILLES.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Gosse  (Edmund  W.) 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.  With  Title-page  specially  designed 
by  William  B.  Scott.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Gould  (Eev.  S.  Baring). 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW :  a  Memoir  of  the  Eev.  R.  S. 
Hawker.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6tf. 

Granville  (A.  B.),  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

Edited,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  by 
his  youngest  Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.  2  vols.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  32s. 

Gray  (Mrs.  Bussell). 

LISETTE’S  VENTURE.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  21s. 

Green  (T.  Bowden). 

FRAGMENTS  OF  THOUGHT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
.  Poet  Laureate.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood  (James),  “  The  Amateur  Casual.” 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY ;  or,  The  Note  Book  of  a  Roving 
Correspondent.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Grey  (John),  of  Dilston. 

JOHN  GREY  (of  Dilston):  MEMOIRS.  By  Josephine  E. 
Butler.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
3s.  6d. 

Griffith  (Rev.  T.),  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  DIVINE  MASTER.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  12  s. 

Griffiths  (Captain  Arthur). 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK,  AND  CHAPTERS  IN  PRISON 
HISTORY.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
price  21s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SHILLING.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Cloth,  price  21s, 

Gruner  (M.  L.) 

STUDIES  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  PHENOMENA.  Translated 
by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
Is.  6d. 
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Gurney  (Rev.  Archer  Thompson). 

WORDS  OF  FAITH  AND  CHEER.  A  Mission  of  Instruction 

and  Suggestion.  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  Clotli,  price  6s. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE.  Demy  8vo. 
Sewed,  price  Is.  Gd. 

Haeckel  (Professor  Ernst),  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CREATION.  A  Popular  Account  of  the 
Development  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  according  to  the 
Theories  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin.  The  Transla¬ 
tion  revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  plants  and  animals.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  32s. 

Harcourt  (Capt.  A.  E.  P.) 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  ARGOSY:  Containing  much  of  the  wealth 
of  Shakespeare’s  Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  arranged  and 
classified.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.),  M.A. 

SPEECH  IN  SEASON.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  9s. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

UNSECTARIAN  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  for  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  for  a  Week,  with  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible. 
Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Hawthorne  (Julian). 

BRESSANT.  A  Romance.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  21s. 

IDOLATRY.  A  Romance.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
21s. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  A  Memoir,  with  Stories  now 
first  published  in  this  country.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

SEPTIMIUS.  A  Romance.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo* 
Cloth,  price  9s. 

Hayman  (Henry),  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby 

School. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Heathergate.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

By  a  New  Author.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 
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Hell wald  (Baron  F.  Yon). 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.  A  Critical  Examination, 
down  to  the  present  time,  of  the  Geography  and  History  of 
Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.  In  1  vol.  Large  post  8vo.  With  Map.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

Helvig  (Captain  Hugo). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BAVARIAN  ARMY  CORPS. 

Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe.  With  Five  large  Maps. 
In  2  yoIs.  Demy  8yo.  Cloth,  price  24s. 

Hinton  (James),  late  Aural  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN.  Being  the  Introductory 
Lecture  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  1873-74 ;  to  which  is  added  Essays 
on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relation  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE.  By  various  writers. 
With  50  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
12s.  6d. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI. 

With  Descriptive  Text.  Post  8vo.  Price  £6  6s. 

THE  QUESTIONS  OF  AURAL  SURGERY.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 


Hockley  (W.  B.) 


TALES  OF  THE  ZENANA;  or,  A  Nuwab’s  Leisure  Hours. 
By  the  Author  of  “Pandurang  Hari.”  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  A  Tale  of 
Mahratta  Life  sixty  years  ago.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Bartle 
E.  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

Hoffbauer  (Captain). 

THE  GERMAN  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  BATTLES  NEAR  METZ. 

Based  on  the  official  reports  of  the  German  Artillery.  Translated 
by  Capt.  E.  O.  Hollist.  With  Map  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  21s. 


Holroyd  (Major  W.  B.  M.),  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 


Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Punjab. 

TAS-HIL  UL  KALAM;  or,  Hindustani  made  Easy.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Hope  (Lieut.  James). 

IN  QUEST  OF  COOLIES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vOi 
Cloth,  price  6s. 
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Hooper  (Mrs.  G-.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Hooper  (Mary). 

LITTLE  DINNERS:  HOW  TO  SERVE  THEM  WITH  ELE¬ 
GANCE  AND  ECONOMY.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

COOKERY  FOR  INVALIDS,  PERSONS  OF  DELICATE 
DIGESTION,  AND  CHILDREN.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d, 

Hopkins  (Manley). 

THE  PORT  OF  REFUGE;  or,  Counsel  and  Aid  to  Ship¬ 
masters  in  Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  Crown  8yo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Howard  (Mary  M.),  Author  of  “  Brampton  Rectory.” 

BEATRICE  AYLMER,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

Howard  (Rev.  G-.  B.) 

AN  OLD  LEGEND  OF  ST.  PAUL’S.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
4s.  6d. 

Howe  (Cupples),  Master  Mariner. 

THE  DESERTED  SHIP.  A  real  story  of  the  Atlantic.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Townley  Green.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Howell  (James). 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA,  SONNETS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Hughes  (Allison). 

PENELOPE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Hull  (Edmund  C.  P.) 

THE  EUROPEAN  IN  INDIA.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  In¬ 
formation  for  those  proceeding  to;  or  residing  in,  the  East  Indies, 
relating  to  Outfits,  Routes,  Time  for  Departure,  Indian  Climate, 
etc.  With  a  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  R.  S. 
Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy  Coroner  of  Madras.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Humphrey  (Rev.  W.),  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles. 

MR.  FITZ JAMES  STEPHEN  AND  CARDINAL  BELLARMINE, 

Demy  8vo.  Sewed,  price  Is. 
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International  Scientific  Series  (The). 

I.  THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  CLOUDS  AND  RIVERS,  ICE 
AND  GLACIERS.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With 
14  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition.  5s. 

II.  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of 
the  Principles  cf  “Natural  Selection”  and  “Inheritance” 
to  Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Third  Edition.  4$. 

III.  FOODS.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.  Profusely 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  5s. 

IV.  MIND  AND  BODY:  The  Theories  of  their  Relation.  By 

Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.  4s. 

V.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Fifth 
Edition.  5s. 

VI.  ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.  By  Balfour  Stewart, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  14  Engravings.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

VII.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying 
By  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  119  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  5s. 

VIII.  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE.  By  Henry 
Maudsley,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

IX.  THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the 
Harvard  University.  With  31  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  5s. 

X.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos, 
Second  Edition.  5s. 

XI.  ANIMAL  MECHANISM.  A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial 
Locomotion.  By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117  Illus¬ 
trations.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

XII.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DESCENT  AND  DARWINISM.  Bv 

•/ 

Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  5s. 

XIII.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  RELIGION 
AND  SCIENCE.  By  Professor  J.  W.  Draper.  Seventh 
Edition.  5s. 
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International  Scientific  Series  (The). — Continued. 

XIV.  FUNGI ;  their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.  By  M.  C.  Cooke, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

XV.  THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Yogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of  Berlin). 
Translation  thoroughly  revised.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  5s. 

XVI.  THE  LIFE  AND  GROWTH  OF  LANGUAGE.  By  William 

Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

XVII.  MONEY  AND  THE  MECHANISM  OF  EXCHANGE.  By  Prof. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

XVIII.  THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT :  With  a  General  Account  of 
Physical  Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  With  188  Illus¬ 
trations  and  a  table  of  Spectra  in  Chromolithography. 
Second  Edition.  5s. 

XIX.  ANIMAL  PARASITES  AND  MESSMATES.  By  Monsieur 

Yan  Beneden,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Institute  of  France.  With  83  Illus¬ 
trations.  Second  Edition.  5s. 

XX.  FERMENTATION.  By  Professor  Scliiitzenberger,  Director  of 

the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne.  5s. 

XXI.  THE  FIVE  SENSES  OF  MAN.  By  Professor  Bernstein,  of 
the  University  of  Halle.  Profusely  illustrated.  5s. 
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Prof.  W.  Kingdon  Clifford,  M.A.  The  First  Principles  of  the 
Exact  Sciences  explained  to  the  Non-mathematical. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Bodily  Motion  and 

Consciousness. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea. 

Prof.  William  Odling,  F.R.S.  The  Old  Chemistry  viewed  from 
the  New  Standpoint. 

W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  On  Ants  and  Bees. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Form  and  Habit  in 
Flowering  Plants. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Trof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.  Protoplasm  and  the  Cell  Theory. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Earth  Sculpture:  Hills, 
Valleys,  Mountains,  Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes;  how  they  were  Pro¬ 
duced,  and  how  they  have  been  Destroyed. 

Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow  (Berlin  Univ.)  Morbid  Physiological 
Action. 

» 

Prof.  Claude  Bernard.  History  of  the  Theories  of  Life. 

Prof.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  An  Introduction  to  General 
Chemistry. 

Prof.  Wurtz.  Atoms  and  the  Atomic  Theory. 

Prof.  De  Quatrefages.  The  Human  Race. 

Prof.  Lacaze-Duthiers.  Zoology  since  Cuvier. 

Prof.  Berthelot.  Chemical  Synthesis. 
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Prof.  J.  Rosenthal.  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  M.A.,  LL.D.  On  Cephalization ;  or,  Head- 
Characters  in  the  Gradation  and  Progress  of  Life. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  M.A.  On  the  Nutrition  of  Plants. 

Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.  M.D.  The  Nervous  System,  and  its 
Relation  to  .the  Bodily  Functions. 

Prof.  Ferdinand  Cohn  (Breslau  Univ.)  Thallophytes  (Alga? 
Lichens,  Fungi). 

Prof.  Hermann  (University  of  Zurich).  Respiration. 

Prof.  Leuckart  (University  of  Leipsic).  Outlines  of  Animal 
Organization. 

Prof.  Liebreich  (University  of  Berlin).  Outlines  of  Toxicology. 

Prof.  Kundt  (University  of  Strasburg).  On  Sound. 

Prof.  Rees  (University  of  Erlangen).  On  Parasitic  Plants. 

Prof.  Steinthal  (University  of  Berlin).  Outlines  of  the  Science 
of  Language. 

P.  Bert  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Paris).  Forms  of  Life  and 
other  Cosmical  Conditions. 

E.  Alglave  (Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law 
at  Douai,  and  of  Political  Economy  at  Lille).  The  Primitive 
Elements  of  Political  Constitutions. 

P.  Lorain  (Professor  of  Medicine,  Paris).  Modern  Epidemics. 

Mons.  Freidel.  The  Functions  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mons.  Debray.  Precious  Metals. 

Prof.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.)  Air  in  its  relation  to  Health. 

Prof.  A.  Giard.  General  Embryology. 
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Hutton  (James). 

MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Ignotus. 

CULMSHIRE  FOLK.  A  Novel.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

THE  LITTLE  WONDER-HORN.  A  Second  Series  of  “  Stories 
Told  to  a  Child.”  With  Fifteen  Illustrations.  Square  24mo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

OFF  THE  SKELLIGS.  (Her  First  Romance.)  4  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  42s. 

Jackson  (T.  G.) 

MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Jacob  (Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Le  Grand),  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  MUTINIES. 

Pictures  drawn  from  life.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

Jenkins  (E.)  and  Raymond  (J.),  Esqs. 

A  LEGAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
BUILDING  OWNERS.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

Jenkins  (Rey.  R.  C.),  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lyminge,  and 

Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  PETER,  Legally  and  Historically  Ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church  compared  with  the 
Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Popes  them¬ 
selves.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Jenkins  (Edward),  M.P. 

GLANCES  AT  INNER  ENGLAND.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

GINX’S  BABY :  His  Birth  and  other  Misfortunes.  Thirty- 
fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  2s. 

LITTLE  HODGE.  A  Christmas  Country  Carol.  Fourteenth 
Thousand.  With  Five  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 
A  Cheap  Edition  in  paper  covers,  price  Is. 

LORD  BANTAM.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price 
2s.  Qd. 
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Jeyons  (Prof.  W.  Stanley). 

MONEY  AND  THE  MECHANISM  OF  EXCHANGE.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yol.  XYII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Kaufmann  (Rev.  M.),  B.A. 

SOCIALISM :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Remedies  con¬ 
sidered.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Keating  (Mrs.) 

HONOR  BLAKE  :  The  Story  of  a  Plain  Woman.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

Ker  (David). 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  KHIVA.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  of 
the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  a  copy  of  the  Official  Map 
in  use  during  the  Campaign,  from  the  Survey  of  Captain  Leusilin. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

THE  BOY  SLAVE  IN  BOKHARA.  A  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  WILD  HORSEMAN  OF  THE  PAMPAS.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

King  (Alice). 

A  CLUSTER  OF  LIVES.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

King  (Mrs.  Hamilton). 

THE  DISCIPLES.  A  New  Poem.  Second  Edition,  with  some 
Notes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

ASPROMONTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s.  Gd. 

Kingsford  (Rev.  F.  W.),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas’s, 

Stamford  Hill ;  late  Chaplain  H.  E.  I.  C.  (Bengal  Presidency). 

HARTHAM  CONFERENCES;  or,  Discussions  upon  some  of 
the  Religious  Topics  of  the  Day.  “  Audi  alteram  partem.”  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Knight  (Annette  F.  C.) 

POEMS.  Ecap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Lacordaire  (Rev.  Pere). 

LIFE :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Lady  of  Lipari  (The). 

A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 
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Laurie  ( J.  S.),  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  England  ;  Assistant  Royal 
Commissioner,  Ireland  ;  Special  Commissioner,  African  Settle¬ 
ment  ;  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

EDUCATIONAL  COURSE  OF  SECULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR 
INDIA. 

The  following  Works  are  now  ready  : — 

THE  FIRST  HINDUSTANI  READER.  Stiff  linen  wrapper, 
price  Gd. 

THE  SECOND  HINDUSTANI  READER.  Stiff  linen  wrapper, 
price  Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA  ;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appendix, 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.  128  pp. 
fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  6cZ. 

Laymann  (Captain),  Instructor  of  Tactics  at  the 
Military  College,  Neisse. 

THE  FRONTAL  ATTACK  OF  INFANTRY.  Translated  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigatc.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

L.  D.  S. 

LETTERS  FROM  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  1  vol.  With  Illus¬ 
trated  Title-page.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Leander  (Richard). 

FANTASTIC  STORIES.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  by 
M.  E.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Leathes  (Rev.  Stanley),  M.A. 

THE  GOSPEL  ITS  OWN  WITNESS.  Being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1873.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Lee  (Rev.  Frederick  George),  D.C.L. 

THE  OTHER  WORLD ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural. 
Being  Facts,  Records,  and  Traditions,  relating  to  Dreams, 
Omens,  Miraculous  Occurrences,  Apparitions,  Wraiths,  Warn¬ 
ings,  Second-sight,  Necromancy,  Witchcraft,  etc.  2  vols.  A 
New  Edition.  Crown  8 Vo.  Cloth,  price  15s. 

Lee  (Holme). 

HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR.  A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Lenoir  (J). 

FAYOUM;  or,  Artists  in  Egypt.  A  Tour  with  M.  Gerome 
and  others.  With  13  Illustrations.  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 
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Listado  (J.  T.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Lommel  (Dr.  Eugene),  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 

University  of  Erlangen. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT:  With  a  General  Account  of 
Physical  Optics.  Second  Edition.  With  188  Illustrations  and 
a  table  of  Spectra  in  Chromolithography.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Vol.  XVIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Lorimer  (Peter),  D.D. 

JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND :  His  work 
in  her  Pulpit  and  his  influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

Lover  (Samuel),  R.H.A. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  LOVER,  R.H.A. ;  Artistic,  Literary, 
and  Musical.  With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Papers  and 
Correspondence.  By  Bayle  Bernard.  2  vols.  With  a  Portrait. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

Lower  (Mark  Antony),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  SCANDINAVIA.  Being  Notes  of  Travel 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

Lyons  (R.  T.),  Surgeon-Major,  Bengal  Army. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RELAPSING  FEVER.  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 

price  7s.  6d. 

Macaulay  (James),  M.A.,  M.D.,  Edin. 

IRELAND.  A  Tour  of  Observation,  with  Remarks  on  Irish 
Public  Questions.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Mac  Carthy  (Denis  Florence). 

CALDERON’S  DRAMAS.  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  10s. 

Mao  Donald  (George). 

GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  THE  WORKING  GENIUS.  With 
Nine  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

MALCOLM.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  ST.  MICHAEL.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
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Mac  Henna  (Stephen  J.) 

PLUCKY  FELLOWS.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

AT  SCHOOL  WITH  AN  OLD  DRAGOON.  With  Six  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Maclachlan  (Archibald  Neil  Campbell),  M.A. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND ;  being  a 
Sketch  of  his  Military  Life  and  Character,  chiefly  as  exhibited 
in  the  General  Orders  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  1715 — 1717.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  15s. 

Mair  (E.  S.),  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy  Coroner 
of  Madras. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Being  a 
Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating  to  the 
Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on 
the  Management  of  Children  in  India.  Crown  8vo.  Limp  cloth, 
price  3s.  Gd. 

Manning  (His  Eminence  Cardinal). 

ESSAYS  ON  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE.  By  various 
Writers.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Contents  : — The  Philosophy  of  Christianity — Mystic  Elements 
of  Religion — Controversy  with  the  Agnostics — A  Reasoning 
Thought — Darwinism  brought  to  Book — Mr.  Mill  on  Liberty  of 
the  Press — Christianity  in  relation  to  Society — The  Religious 
Condition  of  Germany— The  Philosophy  of  Bacon — Catholic 
Laymen  and  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

Marey  (E.  J.) 

ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial 
Locomotion.  With  117  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Volume  XI.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Markewitch  (B.) 

THE  NEGLECTED  QUESTION.  Translated  from  the  Russian, 
by  the  Princess  Ourousoff,  and  dedicated  by  Express  Permission 
to  Her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  Marie  Alexandrovna,  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  14s. 

Marriott  (Maj.-Gen.  W.  E.),  C.S.I. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Marshall  (Hamilton). 

THE  STORY  OF  SIR  EDWARD’S  WIFE.  A  Novel.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 
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Marzials  (Theophile). 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PIGEONS,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  4s.  6cZ. 

Masterman  (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 

8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6 cl. 

Maudsley  (Dr.  Henry). 

RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yol.  VIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Maughan  (William  Charles). 

THE  ALPS  OF  ARABIA;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt,  Sinai, 
Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  Map.  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Maurice  (C.  Edmund). 

LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS.  No.  1.— Stephen 

Langton.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

No.  2. — Tyler,  Ball,  and  Oldcastle.  Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6c?. 

Medley  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  G.),  Koyal  Engineers. 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Menzies  (Sutherland). 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN.  Post  Svo.  Cloth. 


Anne  he  Bourbon. 

The  Duchess  de  Longueville. 
The  Duchess  de  Cheveeuse. 
Princess  Palatine. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 


Madame  de  Montbazon. 

The  Duchess  op  Portsmouth. 
Sarah  Jennings. 

Sarah,  Duchess  op  Marl- 
borouh. 


Micklethwaite  (J.  T.),  F.S.A. 

MODERN  PARISH  CHURCHES:  Their  Plan,  Design,  and 
Furniture.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Mirus  (Major-General  von). 

CAVALRY  FIELD  DUTY.  Translated  by  Major  Frank  S. 
Bussell,  14th  (King’s)  Hussars.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth  limp,  price 
7s.  Gd. 

Moore  (Rev.  Daniel),  M.A. 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH.  A  Course  of  Lent  Lectures, 
delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington.  By 
the  author  of  “The  Age  and  the  Gospel:  Hulsean  Lectures,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6c?. 
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Moore  (Bev.  Thomas),  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Chesham. 

SERMONETTES :  on  Synonymous  Texts,  taken  from  the  Bible 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  Study,  Family  Reading,  and 
Private  Devotion.  Small  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Morell  (J.  B.) 

EUCLID  SIMPLIFIED  IN  METHOD  AND  LANGUAGE.  Being 
a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Morice  (Bey.  F.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College* 
Oxford. 

THE  OLYMPIAN  AND  PYTHIAN  ODES  OF  PINDAR.  A  New 

Translation  in  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Morley  (Susan). 

AILEEN  FERRERS.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
THROSTLETH W AITE.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Crown  8Yo.  Cloth. 

Morse  (Edward  S.),  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  Bowdoin  College. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Mostyn  (Sydney). 

PERPLEXITY.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Musgrave  (Anthony). 

STUDIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

My  Sister  Bosalind.  By  the  Author  of  “  Christina 

North,”  and  “  Under  the  Limes.”  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Cloth. 

Naake  (John  T.),  of  the  British  Museum. 

SLAVONIC  FAIRY  TALES.  From  Russian,  Servian,  Polish, 
and  Bohemian  Sources.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Newman  (John  Henry),  D.D. 

CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  J.  H. 
NEWMAN.  Being  Selections,  Personal,  Historical,  Philosophical, 
and  Religious,  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author’s  personal  approval.  Second  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  mounted  for 
framing,  can  be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

B 
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Newman  (Mrs.) 

TOO  LATE.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Noble  (James  Ashcroft). 

THE  PELICAN  PAPERS.  Reminiscences  and  Remains  of  a 
Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Norman  People  (The). 

THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE,  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in 
the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

Norris  (Rev.  A.) 

THE  INNER  AND  OUTER  LIFE  POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Notrege  (John),  A.M. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  FUNCTION  OF  A  PRESBYTER  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  price 
3s.  6d. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (The). 

THE  ORIENTAL  SPORTING  MAGAZINE.  A  Reprint  of  the 
first  5  Volumes,  in  2  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  28s. 

Our  Increasing  Military  Difficulty,  and  one  Way 

of  Meeting  it.  Demy  8vo.  Stitched,  price  Is. 

Page  (H.  A.) 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  A  MEMOIR  OF,  with  Stories 
now  first  published  in  this  country.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Page  (Capt.  S.  Flood). 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL.  Four  Lectures  delivered  to  the 
London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  Price  Is. 

Palgrave  (W.  Gifford). 

HERMANN  AGHA.  An  Eastern  Narrative.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  18s. 

Parker  (Joseph),  D.D. 

THE  PARACLETE :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

Parr  (Harriett). 

ECHOES  OF  A  FAMOUS  YEAR.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
8s.  6d. 
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Paul  (C.  Kegan). 

GOETHE’S  FAUST.  A  New  Translation  in  Eime.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  6s. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN:  HIS  FRIENDS  AND  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARIES.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of 
Godwin  and  his  Wife,  2  yols.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  28s. 

Payne  (Jolin). 

SONGS  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Payne  (Professor). 

LECTURES  ON  EDUCATION.  Price  Gd.  each. 

I.  Pestalozzi :  the  Influence  of  His  Principles  and  Practice. 

II.  Frobel  and  the  Kindergarten  System.  Second  Edition. 

III.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

IY.  The  True  Foundation  of  Science  Teaching. 

Pelletan  (Eugene). 

THE  DESERT  PASTOR,  JEAN  JAROUSSEAU.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De  L’Hoste.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Penrice  (Major  J.),  B.A. 

A  DICTIONARY  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  KO-RAN.  With 
copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the  Text. 
4to.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

Perceval  (Rev.  P.) 

TAMIL  PROVERBS,  WITH  THEIR  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

Containing  upwards  of  Six  Thousand  Proverbs.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  Sewed,  price  9s. 

Perrier  (Amelia). 

A  WINTER  IN  MOROCCO.  With  Four  Illustrations.  A  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  GOOD  MATCH.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pettigrew  (J.  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying. 
Second  Edition.  With  119  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Volume  VII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Piggot  (John),  F.S.A,  F.R.G.S. 

PERSIA— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price 
10s.  6 d. 
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Poushkin  (Alexander  Serguevitch). 

RUSSIAN  ROMANCE.  Translated  from  the  Tales  of  Belkin, 
etc.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  ( nee  Mouravietf).  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Power  (Harriet). 

OUR  INVALIDS :  HOW  SHALL  WE  EMPLOY  AND  AMUSE 
THEM  ?  Fcap  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Powlett  (Lieut.  Horton),  Royal  Artillery. 

EASTERN  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Presbyter. 

UNFOLDINGS  OF  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.  An  Essay  showing  that 
the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed 
commonly  called  Athanasian  is  unscriptural.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Price  (Prof.  Bonarny). 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.) 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES.  A  Series  of  Essays  con¬ 
trasting  our  little  abode  in  space  and  time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  To  which  are  added  Essays  on  “Astrology,”  and 
“  The  Jewish  Sabbath.”  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the 
Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Ranking  (B.  Montgomerie). 

STREAMS  FROM  HIDDEN  SOURCES.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 

price  6s. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Story.  With 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Reaney  (Mrs.  Gr.  S.) 

WAKING  AND  WORKING;  OR,  FROM  GIRLHOOD  TO 
WOMANHOOD.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

SUNBEAM  WILLIE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  for  Home  Reading 
and  Cottage  Meetings.  3  Illustrations.  Small  square,  uniform 
with  “  Lost  Gip,”  etc.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Reginald  Bramble. 

REGINALD  BRAMBLE.  A  Cynic  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
An  Autobiography.  Crown  8yo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  6d, 
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Reid  (T.  Wemyss). 

CABINET  PORTRAITS.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Day.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Rhoades  (James). 

TIMOLEON.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s , 

Ribot  (Professor  Th.) 

CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  PSYCHOLOGY.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  corrected  translation  from  the  latest  French 
Edition.  Large  post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

An  analysis  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  following  meta¬ 
physicians,  as  expressed  in  their  writings: — James  Mill,  Alexander 
Bain,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  H.  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Samuel  Bailey. 

HEREDITY :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its 
Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Large  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  9s. 

Robertson  (The  Late  Rev.  F.  W.),  M.A. 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

I.  2  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.  With  Steel  Portrait.  Crown 
8 vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  Qd. 

II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo.  with  Two  Steel  Portraits. 
Cloth,  price  12s. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  : — 

SERMONS. 

Vol.  I.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS.  Small  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “IN  MEMORIAM.” 

(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2s. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Worhs  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half-morocco. 

***  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for 
framing,  can  be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES,  with  other  literary  remains. 
A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 
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Eoss  (Mrs.  Ellen),  (“  Nelsie  Brook.”) 

DADDY’S  PET.  A  Sketch  from  Humble  Life.  Uniform  with 
“LostGip.”  With  Six  Illustrations..  Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  Is. 

Boxburghe  Lothian. 

DANTE  AND  BEATRICE  EROM  1282  TO  1290.  A  Romance. 

2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  24s. 

Bussell  (William  Clark). 

MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  LiETITIA  B00THBY.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

Bussell  (E.  B.) 

IRVING  AS  HAMLET.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Sewed, 
price  Is. 

Sadler  (S.  W.),  B.N.,  Author  of  “  Marshall  Vavasour.” 

THE  AFRICAN  CRUISER.  A  Midshipman’s  Adventures  on 
the  West  Coast.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Three  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Samarow  (Gregor). 

FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN.  A  Romance  of  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  by  Fanny  Wormald.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  15s. 

Saunders  (Katherine). 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

GIDEON’S  ROCK,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Svo. 

Cloth,  price  6s. 

MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  Crown 

Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Saunders  (John). 

HIRELL.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Schell  (Major  von). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY  UNDER  GEN.  VON 
GOEBEN.  Translated  by  Col.  C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY  UNDER  GEN.  VON 
STEINMETZ.  Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 
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Scherff  (Major  W.  yon). 

STUDIES  IN  THE  NEW  INFANTRY  TACTICS.  Parts  I.  and 
II.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Schmidt  (Prof.  Oscar),  Strasbiirg  University. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DESCENT  AND  DARWINISM.  Third 

Edition.  26  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Vol.  XII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Schutzenberger  (Prof.  F.),  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne. 

FERMENTATION.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yol.  XX.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Scott  (Patrick). 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  DEED,  and  other  Poems.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

SEEKING  HIS  FORTUNE,  and  other  Stories.  With  Four 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Senior  (Nassau  William). 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE.  Correspondence  and  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited  by 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  2  vols.  Large  post  Svo.  Cloth,  price  21s. 

JOURNALS  KEPT  IN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY.  From  1848  to 
1852.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  24s. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves. 

SEVEN  AUTUMN  LEAVES  FROM  FAIRYLAND.  Illustrated 
with  9  Etchings.  Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Shadwell  (Major-General),  C.B. 

MOUNTAIN  WARFARE.  Illustrated  by  the  Campaign  of  1799 
in  Switzerland.  Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss  Narrative  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Works  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General  H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of 
the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix,  Maps,  and  Introductory 
Remarks.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price  16s. 

Sheldon  (Philip). 

WOMAN’S  A  RIDDLE ;  or,  Baby  Warmstrey.  A  Novel.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
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Siierman  (Gen.  W.  T.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  GEN.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Commander  of  the  Federal 
Forces  in  the  American  Civil  War.  By  Himself.  2  vols.  With 
Map.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  24s.  Copyright  English  Edition. 

Shelley  (Lady). 

SHELLEY  MEMORIALS  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES.  With 
(now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Shipley  (Rev.  Orby),  M.A. 

STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PROBLEMS.  By  various  Writers. 

2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s.  each. 


Contents. — Yol.  I. 


Sacramental  Confession. 
Abolition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Part  I. 
The  Sanctity  of  Marriage. 
Creation  and  Modern 
Science. 


Retreats  for  Persons  Living  in 
the  World. 

Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  Bishops  on  Confession  in 
the  Church  of  England. 


Contents. — Yol.  II. 


Some  Principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Ceremonial. 

A  Layman’s  Yiew  of  Con¬ 
fession  of  Sin  to  a  Priest. 
Parts  I.  and  II. 
Reservation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Missions  and  Preaching  Orders. 
Abolition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Part  II. 

The  First  Liturgy  of  Edward 
YI.  and  our  own  office  con¬ 
trasted  and  compared. 


Smedley  (M.  B.) 

BOARDING-OUT  AND  PAUPER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.  Crown 

8 vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Smith  (Edward),  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  as  influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal, 
and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human  System.  A  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

FOODS.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Yolume  III.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

PRACTICAL  DIETARY  FOR  FAMILIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES.  A  New  Edition.  .  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  ITS  EARLY  AND  REMEDIABLE  STAGES. 

A  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 
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Smith  (Hubert). 

TENT  LIFE  WITH  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  IN  NORWAY.  With 
Five  full-page  Engravings  and  Thirty-one  smaller  Illustrations 
by  Whymper  and  others,  and  Map  of  the  Country  showing 
Routes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  21s. 

Songs  for  Music. 

SONGS  FOR  MUSIC.  By  Four  Friends.  Square  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A.  Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty, 
Greville  J.  Chester,  and  Juliana  H.  Ewing. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland. 

SOME  TIME  IN  IRELAND.  A  Recollection.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  First  Series. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  Second  Series. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  Third  Series. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Spencer  (Herbert). 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 

Yolume  Y.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Spicer  (Henry), 

OTHO’S  DEATH  WAGER.  A  Dark  Page  of  History.  Illus¬ 
trated.  In  Five  Acts.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Stevenson  (Rev.  W.  Fleming). 

HYMNS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts : — I.  For  Public  Wor¬ 
ship. — II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children. 

***  Published  in  various  forms  and  'prices ,  the  latter  ranging 
from  8 d.  to  6s.  Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 

Stewart  (Professor  Balfour). 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.  Third  Edition. 
With  Fourteen  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 
Yolume  YI.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 
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Stonehewer  (Agnes). 

MONACELLA  :  A  Legend  of  North  Wales.  A  Poem.  Fcap. 
Svo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6c?. 

Stretton  (Hesba).  Author  of  “  Jessica’s  First  Prayer.” 

CASSY.  Twenty-sixth  Thousand.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  6cZ. 

THE  KING’S  SERVANTS.  Thirty-second  Thousand.  With 
Eight  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 

LOST  GIP.  Forty-fifth  Thousand.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. 

Also  a  handsomely -bound  Edition ,  with  Twelve  Illustrations , 
price  2s.  6d. 

THE  WONDERFUL  LIFE.  Ninth  Thousand.  Fcap.8vo.  Cloth, 
price  2s.  Gd. 

FRIENDS  TILL  DEATH.  With  Frontispiece.  Limp  cloth, 
price  Gd. 

TWO  CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  With  Frontispiece.  Limp 

cloth,  price  Gd. 

MICHEL  LORIO’S  CROSS,  AND  LEFT  ALONE.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Limp  cloth,  price  Gd. 

OLD  TRANSOME.  With  Frontispiece.  Limp  cloth,  price  Gd. 
HESTER  MORLEY’S  PROMISE.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
THE  DOCTOR’S  DILEMMA.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Sully  (James). 

SENSATION  AND  INTUITION.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Taylor  (Rev.  J.  W.  Augustus),  M.A. 

POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Taylor  (Sir  Henry). 

EDWIN  THE  FAIR  AND  ISAAC  COMNENUS.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

A  SICILIAN  SUMMER  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Taylor  (Colonel  Meadows),  C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

SEETA.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

RALPH  DARNELL.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

TIPPOO  SULTAN.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THUG.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
TARA  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 
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Tennyson  (Alfred). 

QUEEN  MARY.  A  Drama.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Tennyson’s  (Alfred)  Works.  Cabinet  Edition.  Ten 
Volumes.  Each  with  Portrait.  Fcap.  8yo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition.  10  vols.  Complete  in  handsome  Orna¬ 
mental  Case.  Price  28s. 

Tennyson’s  (Alfred)  Works.  Author’s  Edition.  Com¬ 
plete  in  Five  Volumes.  Post  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d. ; 
half-morocco,  Eoxburgh  style,  price  39s. 

EARLY  POEMS,  and  ENGLISH  IDYLLS.— Vol.  I. 

LOCKSLEY  HALL,  LUCRETIUS,  and  other  Poems.— Vol.  II. 
THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING  (Complete).— V ol.  III. 

THE  PRINCESS,  and  MAUD.— Vol.  IV. 

ENOCH  ARDEN,  and  IN  MEMORIAM.— Vol.  V. 


TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING,  and  other  Poems. 
Illustrated  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron.  1  vol.  Folio.  Half¬ 
bound  morocco,  cloth  sides.  Six  Guineas. 

Tennyson’s  (Alfred)  Works.  Original  Editions. 

POEMS.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

MAUD,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Collected.  Small  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL,  and  other  Poems.  Small  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  4s.  6d. 

GARETH  AND  LYNETTE.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s. 

ENOCH  ARDEN,  etc.  Small  Svo.  Cloth  price  3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORKS.  Square  Svo. 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  price  4s. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORKS.  Square  Svo.  Cloth 
extra,  price  3s.  6d. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  price  4s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  In  6  vols.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  price 
10s.  6d.  each. 

POCKET  VOLUME  EDITION.  11  vols.  In  neat  case,  31s.  6d. 

Ditto,  ditto.  Extra  cloth  gilt,  in  case,  35s. 

POEMS.  Illustrated  Edition.  4to.  Cloth,  price  25s. 
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Thomas  (Moy). 

A  FIGHT  FOE  LIFE.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

Thomson  (J.  T.),  F.R.G.S. 

HAKAYIT  ABDULLA.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Malay  Munshi, 
between  the  years  1808  and  1843.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  price  12s. 

Thompson  (A.  C.) 

PEELUDES.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
Thompson  (Painter  of  “  The  Poll  Call”).  8vo.  Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Thompson  (Rev.  A.  S.),  British  Chaplain  at  St. 

Petersburg. 

HOME  WOEDS  FOE  WANDEEEES.  A  Volume  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

Thoughts  in  Yerse.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price 

Is.  Q>d . 

Thring  (Rev.  Godfrey),  B.A. 

HYMNS  AND  SACEED  LYEICS.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Todd  (Herbert),  M.A. 

AEVAN ;  or,  The  Story  of  the  Sword.  A  Poem.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Traherne  (Mrs.  Arthur). 

THE  ROMANTIC  ANNALS  OF  A  NAVAL  FAMILY.  A  New 

Cheaper  and  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Travers  (Mar.) 

THE  SPINSTERS  OF  BLATCHINGTON.  A  Novel.  2  vols. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Trevandrum  Observations. 

observations  of  magnetic  declination  made  at 

TREVANDRUM  AND  AGUSTIA  MALLEY  in  the  Observatories 
of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  G.C.S.I.,  in  the 
Years  1852  to  1860.  Being  Trevandrum  Magnetical  Observa¬ 
tions,  Volume  I.  Discussed  and  Edited  by  John  Allan  Brown, 
F.R.S.,  late  Director  of  the  Observatories.  With  an  Appendix. 
Imp.  4to.  Cloth,  price  £3  3s. 

The  Appendix,  containing  Reports  on  the  Observatories  and 
on  the  Public  Museum,  Public  Park,  and  Gardens  at  Trevandrum, 
pp .  xii.-116,  may  be  had  separately,  'price  21s. 
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Turner  (Rev.  Charles). 

SONNETS,  LYRICS,  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
price  4s.  6d. 

Tyndall  (J.),  LLJD.,  F.R.S. 

THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  CLOUDS  AND  RIVERS,  ICE 
AND  GLACIERS.  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Volume  I.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Umbra  Oxoniensis. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPOSTULATION  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  in  their  Relation  to  the 
Unity  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Large  fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Upton  (Roger  D.),  Captain  late  9th  Royal  Lancers. 

NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA.  An  Examination  of  the 
Descent  of  Racers  and  Coursers.  With  Pedigrees  and  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

Vambery  (Prof.  Arminius),  of  the  University  of  Pesth. 

BOKHARA :  Its  History  and  Conquest.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth, 
price  18s. 

Van  Beneden  (Monsieur),  Professor  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

ANIMAL  PARASITES  AND  MESSMATES.  With  83  Illus¬ 
trations.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Vol.  XIX.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Vanessa.  By  the  Author  of  “  Thomasina,”  etc.  A 
Novel.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

Vaughan  (Rev.  C.  J.),  D.D. 

WORDS  OF  HOPE  FROM  THE  PULPIT  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  SOLIDITY  OF  TRUE  RELIGION,  and  other  Sermons 
Preached  in  London  during  the  Election  and  Mission  Week, 
February,  1874.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

FORGET  THINE  OWN  PEOPLE.  An  Appeal  for  Missions. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  LIFE  EQUIPPING  ITSELF  FOR  GOD’S  SER¬ 
VICE.  Being  Four  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  November,  1872.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
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Vincent  (Capt.  C.  E.  H.),  late  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY,  RECONNOITRING, 
AND  SKETCHING.  Compiled  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  price  2s.  Qd. 

RUSSIA’S  ADVANCE  EASTWARD.  Based  on  the  Official 
Reports  of  Lieutenant  Hugo  Stumm,  German  Military  Attache 
to  the  Khivan  Expedition.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
price  6s. 

Vizcaya  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Carlists. 

VIZCAYA ;  or,  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Carlists  at  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Insurrection,  with  some  Account  of  the  Iron  Mines  and 
other  Characteristics  of  the  Country.  With  a  Map  and  Eight 
Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  Cloth,  price  9s. 

Vogel  (Prof.),  Polytechnic  Academy  of  Berlin. 

THE  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

in  their  application  to  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  The  trans¬ 
lation  thoroughly  revised.  With  100  Illustrations,  including 
some  beautiful  Specimens  of  Photography.  Third  Edition. 
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